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TWO WORDS FROM THE AUTHOR 



This work has been written by order of H. E. Dr. José Par- 
do, now President of the Repubh'c, in order that the persons 
desirous of being acquainted with the Peru of today, and 
who wish to glance at the Peru of tomorrow, may find in the 
information herein contained the necessary data for the due 
appreciation of its progress during the last ten years, and 
sufficient elements of study to enable them to arrive at exact 
conclusions. 

The work has been published under the auspices of Dr. 
Javier Prado y Ugarteche, who up to date has filled the de- 
licate post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, ever since the 
assumption of power by H. E. President Pardo. 

The undersigned considers it to be his duty to render here 
in public manner his thanks for the honor which those high 
and distinguished functionaries have done him, entrusting 
him with the preparation of this work. 

Lima, January 1907 

Alejandro GARLAND. 



opinion of the American press regarding 
Mr. Qarland's book — Peru In 1906 

(Editorial of "The Sun") 

PROGRESS IN PERU 



We are indebted to the Peruvian Consul General for a vo- 
lume which presents an elaborate review of Peru in 1906. 
Its author is Alejandro Garland, a gentleman of recogni- 
zed standing as a historian and geographer. In a brief pref- 
ace señor Garland states that his work has been done by 
order of President Pardo, «in order that those desirous of 
being acquainted with the Peru of today, and who wish to 
glance at the Peru of to-morrow, may find in the informa- 
tion submitted the necessary data for a due appreciation of 
its progress during the last ten years.» 

Nearly one-half of this volume of 300 pages is devoted to 
a review of the history of the country, a description of its 
territory, and a statement of its political organization. About 
twenty pages are given to a description of Lima and its en- 
virons, and the remainder of the work is devoted to a review 
of economic conditions. The book contains maps and an 
abundance of excellent photographs. From the ocupation of 
Cuzco by PiZARRO in 1534 until the battle of Ayacucho in 
1824 the history of Peru is a record of Spanish greed and 
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misrule. The years which followed that memorable battle 
brought little improvement. They were a time of domestic 
discord and strife with neighbors. The reform of the Law of 
Constitution in i860, under President Castilla, marks the 
first really notable advance toward better conditions, although 
there has been an abundance of trouble since that time. 
Another notable advance was made in 1895,. when Pierola 
succeeded Caceres. Romana built on the foundations laid 
by Pierola. Candamo followed Romana, and Pardo, the 
present incumbent, succeeded Candamo. During the terms 
of these four Presidents Peru has taken a new place among 
the nations of the world, politically and economically. Of 
this period señor Garland says: 

cThe last ten years of Peru's history, which can in all fairness 
be qualiñed as a period of order and honest, intelligent administra- 
tion, have yielded besides the economic blessings other-s.of a moral 
character, viz, the extinction of the spirit of rebellion. to which 
Peru for so many years past has owed her great misfortunes, the 
restoration of the lustre of the career of arms, the disappearance 
of the destructive action of military chieftainships: the inculcation 
of respect for law and confidence in national institutions: and, best 
of all, the deep rooting among the people of a love of peace and 
laborx 

Of the immensity of Peru's natural resources there can 
be no question. Her mineral wealth is unlimited and its ex- 
traction in greater quantity depends only on capital, labor 
supply and tranisportation facilities. It is estimated that not 
far from $ 25.000,000 of American capital is. already inves- 
ted in Peru, most of it in mining enterprises. The Cerro de 
Pasco Mining Company went there for silver and stayed to 
get copper. It promises to be one of the most extensive cop- 
per enterprises in the world. The Inca Mining ai)d Rubber 
Company is another concern of importance and large promi- 
se. There are a number of smaller American companies ope- 
rating in the country; and there can be no doubt that more 
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companies and more capital will go during the next few years. 
Peru's low lying coast lands yield the products of the tropics, 
and the valleys and hillsides of the elevated inland area yield 
the products of the temperate zones. Among the various 
crops are sugar, cotton, coffee, rice, tobacco, corn, wheat 
and barley. The claim is made that the country is the mo- 
therland of the potato. Peru's forests yield rubber in abun- 
dance and an important portion of the world's supply of coca, 
the source of the drug cocaine. Cattle raising and fruit grow- 
ing are industries of endless possibilities; Peru is a storehouse 
of wealth awaiting development. 

The foreign commerce of a nation is in most cases a fair 
indication of its progress, political and social, as well as eco- 
nomic. Measured by that standard, Peru's progress has been 
striking. In 1897 ^^^ imports were $ 8.000,000 and her ex- 
ports I 14.000,000. These are very low figures for a coun- 
try of Peru's age, area population and resource. Since that 
year the trade figures have increased steadily until we find 
them showing in 1906 for imports $ 25.000,000, and for ex- 
port I 28,500,000. During this period American exports 
to Peru increased from $ 1.000,000 to nearly $ 5.000,000, 
and imports from Peru increased from $ 700,000 to nearly 
$ 2.500,000. 

Peru wants business with the United States and wants 
American capital in the development of its resources. The 
abundant opportunities open to enterprise, the ever growing 
assurance of political stability, and the progress made on the 
Isthmian Canal, alike lead to a day not far distant when 
Peru will become a factor of high importance in the commer- 
ce of the world. 
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Peru, previous to the Empire of the Incas 



The most ancient traces of man in the territory of Peru, 
are the «kitchen-midden>, existing along the coast, at a grea- 
ter or lesser distance from the sea. These heaps of remains 
are formed principally of the substances which served as food 
for man, and consist chiefly of the remains of seashells and 
refuse, mixed with fragments of earthen pots and ashes, oc- 
casionally with implements of human manufacture. Some- 
times also stones are found placed in rows, which by their outer 
appearance, lead us to suppose that they were used, as fire- 
places. These remains are highly characteristic, and have 
been found in different parts of the coasts which bound the 
seas of the world; and they prove that the inhabitants of them 
at that period obtained their food principally from the sea. 
The same materials are likewise found placed horizontally in 
layers more or less stratified. 

There are no vestiges which indicate the relation of these 
men with later civilizations, nor with the men who arrived 
here at a later date. 

We are unable to fix a date, more or less accurate, as re- 
gards the former races of man which for the moment we shall 
designate as «primitive»; we only know that afterwards there 
existed on the coast certain tribes of men who were devoted 
to fishing, — cannibals, tall and stoutly built. The traces of 
these tribes are mostly found from Ancon to Pativilca (see 
note). 
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At a period nearer to our time, but of which we are also 
unable to fix the date, and much less to calculate how long a 
time has elapsed since the previous period, there likewise 
existed on the coast, especially in the section comprised 
between Samanco and Nasca, groups of civilized tribes of 
which nothing is known; not even whether they formed a ho- 
mogeneous group, or whether they lived apart from all others. 
Their existence has been recognized only from their ceramic 
utensils and textures found in the deepest layers of the soil. 

As far as we can conjecture with any foundation, we may 
advance the opinion that the civilization of the coast preceded 
that of Tiahuanaco. This civilization which advanced as an 
inmense wave over the whole of the tertitory of the Peru of 
today, and even extended further, reaching, on the North, as 
far as Colombia, and on tke South, as far as Chile, at least as a 
zone under its influence; and as far as Tucuman and the Gran 
Chaco in the Argentine Republic, must have had its origin in 
the more elevated plains of the Andean regions. It may be 
asserted, as a matter of the highest probability, that this tribe, 
or tribes, which created and developed this civilization came 
from other parts, and that on their arrival in America they 
must have subdued the primitive inhabitants scattered over 
the territory of Peru, and, as is usually the case, conquered 
them, for the simple reason that the latter lived at that time 
undoubtedly in a very rudimentary state, feeding upon the 
fruits of the soil and perhaps more especially upon the bitter 
and primitive potatoe, which still grows wild on the Andean 
plains, near Ancachs; and the cultivation of which tuber pro- 
bably dates from that period. 

Notwithstanding that the said civilization has left very no- 
table architectural remains of stone, such as those of Tiahua 
naco OUantay tambo, Vilcas, Huaman, Chavinandthe ancient 
Huanuco, nothing certain is known about it, and all that we 
can trace regarding its history, is based upon conjectures more 
or less plausible, and upon inferences more or less wellfoun- 
ded. Thus, for instance, the fact of finding the Quechua lan- 
guage spread through Colombia, to such an extent that some 
of the Indian tribes of that country, use in their ordinary lan- 
guage a large numberof Quechua words and expressions; that 
the same thing occurs among the Araucanian Indians in Chi- 
le; and among those of the AUentiac tribe in Cuyo; that this 
same Quechua is the natural language of the inhabitants of 
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Catamarca and Santiago del Estero; and finally that in the 
Gran Chaco the Indians have formed a mixed language 
beween those of that region and the Quechua, such as the Vi- 
lela, would lead one to presume that the civilized men of Tia- 
huanaco, spoke that language, as no other explanation can 
be given of the phenomenon aforementioned. If to this con-» 
jecture it be added that in the monolithic gateway of Aca- 
pana, in Tiahuanaco, it is thought that there is engraved the 
image of Huiracocha, and on finding that the worship of this 
God existed in the time of the Incas, it is only reasonable to 
admit that there has existed a close relation between the 
men of Tiahuanaco and those of a later date and it is only na* 
tural to suppose that the latter were the founders of the Em- 
pire of the Incas. 

This means to say that on the disappearance of the civili- 
zation of Tiahuanaco, its remains were scattered throughout 
the whole of Peru, and that on this base of an ancient culture, 
not entirely lost in its effects, although its remembrance had 
disappeared from the memory of men, a new era of splendor 
easily revived for Peru under the dominion of the Incas. 

At least such is the opinion, regarding this difficult ques- 
tion, held by the learned doctors, Mr. Max Uhle, an eminent 
German archoeologist, and the no less distinguished america- 
nist Dr. Pablo Patrón. 

As regards the origin of the tribe, or tribes, which came to 
Peru, and inhabited it, after the men whose traces we find 
in the ckitchen-midden» which exist along the coast, the 
greater part of the persons who have studied the matter and 
thought over all its bearings, have come to the conclusion 
that they were of Asiatic origin. 

In fact, if we allow ourselves to be guided by the traditions 
handed down to us that the first inmigration to Peru came 
from the North, we are bound to admit that there is consi- 
derable reason for accepting the foregoing suggestion. Wise 
men of high reputation admit the union of Asia and América, 
in the part which is now the Straits of Behring. It is suf- 
ficient to take a glance at the present map of these two con- 
tinents to become convinced that in remote times they were 
united, and that later on they were joined together by means 
of a number of Islands in successive order, which facilitated 
the passage from Asia to America; even if this were effected 
in poorly built skiff & We may therefore reasonably attribute 
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an Asiatic origin to the first half-civilized peoplers of our soil 
Moreover many physiognomic peculiarities of the Indians be- 
tray their mongolian origin and make them similar to the Chi- 
nese aud Japanese to which families they perhaps belong. In 
corroboration of this supposition we have the surprising simi- 
larity between the adornments and artistic patterns which we 
meet with on the woven textures and pottery-work of the 
ancient Peruvians and those of the Mayas, who ocupied the 
whole peninsula of Yucatam as well as part of Chiapias and 
Tabasco, to whom the men of science in Mexico attribute li- 
kewise Mongolian origin. Neither must we forget that this 
people was the most civilized and most ancient of those which 
we learn to have established themselves in this territory. 

This supposition also gains force from the analogy of some 
of the customs of the ancient inhabitants of Peru with those 
of the Chinese. For the Peruvians, just as for the Chinese, 
Agriculture was the basis of their administration, and during 
the Empire of the Incas, great festivals were celebrated — 
that of €Hatun~Raini> and that of €Capaccocha> — respec- 
tively, at the time of the equinoxes and of the solstices; the 
former in order to render thanks to the Supreme Being, that 
is to say, to the Sun, according to their religion, for the be- 
nefits received during the year, and especially for the good 
crops: while the latter had for its object the petitioning of the 
Supreme Being that the next year should not be a barren 
one. 

In one of these festivals, the Inca personally ploughed a sa- 
cred piece of land; well, just the same^thing was done in Chi- 
na, as they had there analogous festivals, and during one of 
these the Emperor personally goes over some consecrated 
ground with a silver plough. 

It is consequently to be presumed that the origin and for- 
mation of the distinct masses of people and tribes, which in 
their successive emigrations towards the South settled down 
in the different districts which now form Peru, are to be found 
in Asia. 

The principal races about which we possess information, 
were those of the Quechuas, Aymarás and Huancas, which 
spread around in the central part of the inmense highland 
plains of the Andes; those of the Yungas andChimus which 
inhabited the valleys situated between Tumbes and the ii^ 
degree of South Latitude; and that of the Chinchas who peo- 
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pled the valleys situated to the South of that parallel, as far 
as the desert of Atacama. 

So long as we possess no further historical knowledge re- 
garding this period, we consider it no more than just to attri- 
bute to those emigrants an Asiatic origin, and to consider 
them as the first civilized or semi-civilized inhabitants of Peru. 
In fact, we may assert that the ancient epoch of Peru, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the Incas, partly obscure and partly fa- 
bulous, remains still outside of the dominion of History. For 
its study we haveonlytheruins and. the monuments scattered 
throughout the whole country, a few customs which have 
survived, the tombs, and what little has remained of the lan- 
guage of those tribes, to throw light, or furnish important re- 
velations about their origin and antiquity. 

There can be no doubt that the inhabitants previous to the 
Incas, made use of hieroglyphics; and it is impossible to doubt 
the existence of this kind of writing ; but as it fell into disuse, 
during the most enlightened epoch of the Incas, and as the 
art of deciphering them is up to the present time unknown, 
we are still ignorant of the information and of the revelations 
which they would undoubtedly afford. 

Only one of the ancient historians, Montesinos has preser- 
ved the historical tradition of the existence of writing, as well 
as of a civilization which he attributes to the tribes of the Pir- 
huas, of which he inserts in his memoirs a long list of mo- 
narchs whose deeds are limited to conquests and alterations 
in the calendar. Today nothing whatever is known regarding 
the statements of Montesinos. 

The accounts given by the first Spanish conquerors and 
missionaries show that on their entrance to the country they 
found hieroglyphics scattered about in every part of it, and 
even today they may be seen in various places. These ac- 
counts make reference to the hieroglyphics found upon the 
walls of the square edifices that then existed in the neighbor- 
hood of the present city of Ayacucho, (Huamanga) and from 
their worn out condition it was evident that they dated from 
many ages back. On the Spaniards attempting to make in- 
vestigations as to the origin of these constructions, the natives 
replied that they were believed to be the work of white and 
bearded races. In Huaraz it is stated that their existed an- 
other fortress nearly square, on the walls of which were sculp- 
tured, with great dexterity, figures of men greater than the 
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natural size, and which was said to have been built by a race, 
that was destroyed in olden times. The animals and flowers 
carved upon the fortresses and the very ancient ruins which 
are to be seen in the neighborhood of the town of Huaraz 
reveal the presence in bygone days of an extinct civiliza- 
tion. Not only on the rocks but likewise in the depth of the 
forests which range along the banks of the rivers Marañón 
and Huallaga may still be seen, alongside the remains of an- 
cient fortresses, signs of prehistoric hieroglyphics. 

As the same time we must not omit the mention of the 
rocks covered with hieroglgphics which are still visible in the 
Yonan pass on the river Jequetepeque. 

It is not known to which race these ruins belong, which are 
evident signs of fhe presence of a superior race, as tradition 
sheds no light on this subject when we look to it for some in- 
formation regarding these mysteries. 

Furthermore, time has blotted out a large number of these 
inscriptions, but even so a great many of them are still suf- 
ficiently visible. At eight leagues to the North-west of Are- 
quipa, may be seen engraved upon granite, on the heights of 
La Caldera figures of men and animals, straight and of let- 
ters. There are also clearly visible other designs of a similar 
kind in the neighborhood of Puno. On account of their enor- 
mous dimensions, the remains of other hieroglyphics, on a hill 
near to Tacna, are perfectly visible at a considerable distan- 
ce. These latter are remarkable on account of their being writ- 
ten in vertical lines, like the Chinese writings. The situation 
of these hieroglyphics in solitary spots, devoid of any ruins 
in their inmediate neighborhood, or of any tombs correspon- 
ding to the Inca civilization, proves that they were carved 
previous to the Empire and that they are evident signs of the^ 
existence of a very ancient civilization. 

Any doubt occurring in this respect is at once dissipated on 
viewing the imposing and significant ruins which exist to the 
south of Lake Titicaca, and which are known by the name 
of the ruins of Tiahuanaco; the equally famous ones of Sac- 
sahuaman, in the neighborhood of Cuzco; those of Chavinin 
the Department of Ancachs and those of Pachacamac in the 
valley of Lurin, besides those which we have already men- 
tioned Al these ruins reveal the existence of civilizations 
previous to the coming of the Incas and afford proof of the 
degree of culture to which they attained. How many cen- 
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The Empire of the Incas 



With respect to the period of the Incas, there exist ancient 
chronicles written by some of the conquerors and missiona- 
ries, who witnessed the regimen of that Government and Ci- 
vilization, in all the complete development to which it had 
attained at the time when they penetrated into Peru. 

As may be supposed the facts which occurred during the 
first years of the Inca dinasty, were narrated under the in- 
fluence of the traditions related by the Indians who in their 
eagerness to attribute a divine origin to those dynasties gave 
a supernatural aspect to the simplest facts, completely alte- 
ring for this reason, in many cases, the truth. So that it is 
impossible to place absolute confidence in these narratives, 
for which reason notwithstanding the existence of those his- 
torical chronicles, the annals of the Empire of the Incas have 
remained covered by a dense veil, which it has been imposi- 
ble to remove entirely up to the present date, although sin- 
ce the i6ti^ century until our days there have not been wan- 
ting painstaking and experienced historians, wise poliglots, 
clever antiquarians, and men of science, who have made ef- 
forts to establish the historical truth, collecting facts and for- 
ming conjectures based upon important details with a view 
to explaining by means of judicious appreciations the histo- 
rical evolution of this interesting period in the life of Peru. 

The famous Lake of Titicaca, situated in the South of Pe- 
ru, in the midst of the vast elevated plains of the Andes, and 
which is one of the lakes that is most highly situated in the 
world, for its position is at 3,810 metres above the level of 
the sea, appears to have been the cradle of the Inca Empire. 
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Tradition sets forth that all of a sudden a man named 
Manco-Capac appeared in that region accompanied by a wo- 
man called Mama-Ocllo, and that they declared that they 
were sent by their father the Sun for the good of the inhabi- 
tants of those parts. The historical narratives which inspire 
most confidence, relate that the appearance of Manco-Capac 
took place at the end of the ii^^ century. From that date 
commenced the formation of the vast Empire of the Incas, 
and at the conclusion of five centuries, that is, during the 
reign of the Inca Huaima-Capac, at the commencement of the 
1 6th centur)% was the date when the first news was received 
of the presence of strange men with white faces and beards 
on the coast of Peru. 

The extent of the surface of the Empire might be put 
down at that date as one million square miles, because, wit- 
hin its vast limits were comprised entirely those territories 
which now form the Republics of Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia 
besides the lands situated to the North of Chile and of the 
Argentine Republic. 

This vast extent of land was peopled by different tribes. 
On the coast, northwards, from the valley of Tumbes, as far 
as Sechura, hved the Tállanos, who were governed by women 
called Capullanas. From the confines of Sechura, as far as 
Chincha, dwelt the Yungas or Morchicas, just as they did 
from that point up to Nasca. But towards the South the 
Chongos stretched along, and at last the Atacama Indians. 

In the mountain regions, or <Sierra>, leaving on one side 
that of Quito, dwelt the tribes of the zone of Chinchaysuyo, 
in which were comprised the Huanucos, Conchucos, Hua- 
machucus, Casamarcas, Chapuyus or Chachas, Huacra-Chu- 
cus, Huancapampa and Hayallnacas. Further South were 
the Huancas and the Chancas. 

In the region of Collao dwelt the Collas, Lupacos, Paca- 
sas, Carangas, CoUahuayas, Quillacas, Urus y Puquinas. 
Between this region and that of the Chancas dwelt the Qui- 
chuas, the Canas and the tribes with propriety called of the 
Incas. 

Very different and varied have been the languages spoken 
in Perú; but we have simply the knowledge of the fact. With 
the exception of the language of the Incas, of which we only 
possess the knowledge of a word here and there, the Que- 
chua is that most spoken in all the territory formerly under 
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the Inca dominion and of this we have a Grammar and Vo- 
cabularies; the Mochica language spoken by the Yungas and 
of which we have but a very imperfect knowledge, just as 
occurs with the Uru and Puquina languages spoken by these 
tribes ; the Cauqui language spoken only by the Yauyos and 
the Chinchaysuyu spoken in the North of the Empire and of 
which we have a very deficient knowledge; of the other lan- 
guages we know nothing whatever. 

The formation of this great Empire cannot be regarded as 
the result of the invasion by a warlike race, nor of a conquest 
effected by the force of arms; because the Incas in their ex- 
pansive policy invariably preferred to employ the arms of 
persuasion, so as to obtain voluntary alliances and submis- 
sions, and it was only when these means proved to be inef- 
fectual that they appealed to war in order to rule and have 
their sway. 

We must not, therefore, consider the Constitution of the 
Incas as the result of conquest, but as a social trasformation, 
brought about by the political character of the Incas, in the 
very centre of the different indigenous races, or tribes, who 
were the descendants of the first emigrants that passed from 
Asia to America, as is generally believed, settHngdown there, 
some of them on the table-lands of the Andes and others in 
the valleys along the Coast. It is true that these collectivi- 
ties had preserved the fragments of their former culture, and 
that the degree of civilization to which they had attained 
owing to the natural action of time, the fertility of the Peru- 
vian soil, and the mildness of its climate, together with the 
circumstance of the rivalry and wars constantly existing among 
them, all of which contributed to make easy for the Incas 
the realization of the schemes of Manco-Copac. But even so 
the incomparable glory of the founder of the Inca dynasty is 
in no way lessened or overshadowed, and we cannot fail to 
recognize in him one of the greatest benefactors of humanity, 
and of the greatest lawgivers, as he bestowed upon races 
previously enemies, turbulent and behindhand, the inestima- 
ble benefits of peace and of administrative order. 

In the whole immense extent which formed the Empire of 
the Incas, for five centuries the descendants of Manco-Capac 
governed this immense territory, exercising under the title of 
4:Inca>, an entirel}'^ absolute power, attributing to themsel- 
ves a divine origin, as children of the Sun. 
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Although they had a remote idea of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, (Pachacamac), Creator of all things, and of the 
reality of a future existence, in which the good and unfortu- 
nate would meet their reward; all the inhabitants of the Em- 
pire worshipped the Sun as the prime Divinity and other 
stars as inferior Deities; with the exception of certain tribes 
settled down in the North of Peru, as, for instance, the Hua- 
crachucos, who had their dwellings in the rugged territory of 
Pataz, and who worshipped tigers and serpents; the Cha- 
chapoyanas (the strong men) who dwelt further north, were 
a whiter and better formed race than the others, and their 
women eclipsed in beauty the most charming favorites of the 
Incas; and lastly the groups of savages of various denomina- 
tions, constantly at war amongst themselves, which were , so 
to say, lost in the immense eastern forests, where the light of 
the Sun never penetrated, nor that of the heavenly bodies, 
said to be his descendants; and which were believed to recog- 
nize him as their father. 

The institutions established by the Incas possessed a pe- 
culiar character; all the subjects formed one sole family 
through the solidarity of their destinies and regularity of their 
life. From all of them passive obedience was demanded, and 
they were subject to unceasing tutelage. 

Private or individual property did not exist; only the social 
property was recognized; the family was sacrificed to the 
community and the subjects of the <Inca> were deprived of 
the right to choose occupation or trade, and even to select 
their companion for life, because, as matrimony was obliga- 
tory and had a public character, the Inca had reserved to 
himself the right of choosing the wife. 

Agriculture was the basis of that wonderful socialism ; all 
the subjects of the Empire were laborers in the fields, and 
the agricultural toil besides providing abundant resources for 
the community, or for the State, furnished a mode of life in- 
dispensable for the subsistence of a system such "aus the one 
described. 

The inhabitants were grouped in such a way that there was 
no temptation for them to resist the authority of the Inca 
who divided them into sections, thus rendering easier the ad- 
ministrative action. One of the divisions best suited to im- 
pede any seditious attempts and at the same time support the 
action of the monarch was that of the natives or Llactarunas 
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and Mitimaes or transported from one to another region of 
the territory, always taking care that such a sudden emigra- 
tion should be accepted with a good grace and always endea- 
voring to arrange that neither in their habits nor in the cli- 
mate they should be liable to suffer from dangerous or extre- 
mely disagreeable changes. 

The distribution which exercised the greatest influence in 
the social order was that which divided the indians into de- 
cades, or groups of ten; the decades into sections of fifty; 
the section of fifty into centenaries; five of these into sections 
of five hundred; two of these sections into one of a thousand, 
and ten thousand into a superior division. 

In this manner the indians lived completely deprived of all 
initiative and consecuently also of all feelings of ambition, 
which constitute the most efficient motive powers for the ad- 
vancement of a Nation. 

The civilization of the Incas evidently had not a firm and 
lasting basis; the system established did away with human 
liberty and consequently did not give encouragement to the 
noble impulses of the Empire, divided into clans, as every 
individual effort to improve the personal condition was smo- 
thered by the ruling system. 

It was an absorbing Theocracy which stifled all the senti- 
ments which lead to progress; that love of one's country, that 
individual desire toimprove one's condition, which plays such 
an important part in the future of nations, rendering them 
strong and powerful, was utterly wanting. 

The mass of the people being submitted to passive obe- 
dience, under perpetual tutelage and subject to a communistic 
regimen, founded upon a paternal despotism, which made 
itself felt in all the different phases of life the only possible 
result was that the humble and patient Indian was easily go- 
verned by the Incas, who in the exercise of their authority 
always gave preference to peaceful and conciliatory measures 
rather than to those of force. The authority reserved to itself 
the right to fix the occupation or trade of each Indian, poin- 
ted out the lands which it was his duty to cultivate and of 
which the products were divided into three parts, — one for 
the Inca, that is to say the State, one for the <Sun>, which 
meant the Church, and the other for the tiller of the soil. 

The di^ribution or extent of the lands was fixed in accor- 
dance with the individual necessities and conditions of the 
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family. The authority chastised their faults and gave them 
assistance in the time of trouble; no such thing as misery or 
vagrancy existed; but on the other hand there was no such 
thing as private property; the tillers of the soil being exposed 
to constant changes, on account of the distribution which was 
periodically made of the lands for cultivation, no land-tie 
existed to engender in their hearts feelings of patriotism, nor 
had they the slightest idea of the gradual improvement to be 
acquired by the action of individual efforts, because there 
was not the least hope of their obtaining it under the regimen 
to which they were subject: so that they were entirely devoid 
of all incentives to progress. 

In resumen the Indians lived subject to a socialism which 
must annihilate them; and as the State had to satisfy the in- 
dispensable necessities of their life, there was likewise wan- 
ting that encouragement to foster the spontaneousness of 
labour, so that the Indians simply vegetated sorrowfully in 
an atmosphere of oppression and servitude. 

All this explains why on the invasion by the Spaniards of 
the territory of Peru, subject to the Inca dynasties, they did 
not meet with, on the part of the population, the resistance 
which any other nation would have opposed. The people 
was not composed of free beings, conscious supporters of and 
responsible for their own existence. Add to all this that at 
that time, the discord between the two sons and successors 
of the great Huaina-Capac, Atahualpa and Huáscar — led 
to the breaking out of the civil war which produced immense 
disorganization and divided the forces of the Empire, weake- 
ning the resistance which under other circumstances the Spa- 
niards would undoubtedly have encountered. 



Works realized and industry as existent under 

Inca rule 

The sober and humble Indian, of quiet habits and unlimi- 
ted endurance under labor, accomplished works of extraor- 
dinary magnitude under the rule of the Incas which perfec- 
tly harmonized with the social condition of the inhabitants, 
as shown by the remains of the wonderful structures that still 
exist. Each one of them bears testimony to the extraordina- 
ry grandioseness of the works carried out for the common 
welfare. 

In order to establish easy communication throughout their 
vast dominions, they constructed wonderful roads from si:^ 
to eight feet wide. According to Cieza de León, the most 
truthful of the Spanish historians of the time of the conquest, 
there started from Cuzco, the capital, four great high ways: 
Cuntisuyo to the west and the Pacific Ocean, Chinchasuyo to 
the north, Antisuyo, to the east, which crossed the moun- 
tains ; and Collasuyo to the south, which reached as far as 
Chile. These four roads whereby the vast empire could be 
traversed from end to end, were broad and level ; and in the 
highlands were protected from the erosive action of the solid 
rock, and in the pampas, or desert expanses, were indicated 
by posts erected at different points. 

The rivers were crossed by means of hanging-bridges, and 
the roads were always built in as straight a line as possible. 
At certain intervals, rest houses, or <tambos>, existed, some 
stocked with the equipment and victuals necessary for the 
army, and others with everything necessary to the shelter of 
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travellers Besides, in conformity to the ruling sentiment, the 
ancient Peruvians executed wonderful works of a religious 
and political nature, such as the celebrated temple of Cori- 
cancha and the numerous royal palaces. But, without a 
doubt, all were surpassed by those bearing on the agricultu- 
ral life of the Peruvians, among which excel the hydraulic 
works for watering extensive tracts of land, since the absence 
of rain on the coast obliged them to recur to this means to 
make the soil productive. 

Works were likewise carried out to increase the extent of 
cultivable land, to which end they built on the rocky hills 
and mountain slopes of the Andes stone walls which they fil- 
led up with vegetable earth. These walls, or 4:andenes>, tra- 
ces of which the traveller who traverses these regions may 
even to-day contemplate with astonishment, ascended the 
hills from their base up to their summit. 

On the other hand, in the barren coast tracts which it was 
not an easy matter to irrigate by bringing the water from the 
mountains or neighboring rivers, deep excavations were made 
until damp earth was met with underground which they em- 
ployed in cultivation in different ways; parts of these pecu- 
liar works may still be seen in some spots. Some assert that 
the name <Andes» borne by the mountain range which cros- 
ses the continent from north to south is derived from the exis- 
tence of these walls, or «andenes». Urged on by the ruling 
spirit of their race, whose principal occupation was agricul- 
ture, they endeavored to increase the volume of water in the 
rivers which branch off from the Andes towards the Pacific 
and thus dispose of an ampler supply of water wherewith to 
increase the crops on the barren coast tract; they enlarged 
the natural lakes that existed at the head of the coast valleys 
and built immense dams and superb aqueducts in order to 
conduct water to the irrigation canals, which started from the 
mountain crests and descended along the ridges of the hills 
until they reached the barren coastland. These irrigation 
canals were several kilometers long and spanned the ravines 
by means of aqueducts which were so cleverly constructed 
that they prove useful even in our days in agricultural labor on 
several estates. In the Province of Nasca, the water used in 
irrigating the fields was conducted by subterranean channels. 

The Incas inaugurated the season of agriculture every year 
by turning up a furrow in a field behind the Colcampata pa- 
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lace overlooking Cuzco with a golden plough after the termi- 
nation of the most solemn feasts of the year. 

The minerals extracted were very great for those times. 
It is scarcely comprehensible how without iron and powder, 
and the aid of machinery, they could have executed subter- 
ranean works in the hills. It likewise causes admiration to 
see in several structures the enormous stones therein em- 
ployed. Gold was extracted from mines and washings. The 
silver extracted, compared with the quantity contained in the 
bosom of the Andes, was relatively much less. Under the 
Incas, the mines were not worked to any great depth, the 
cuttings were mostly along the ground-line. As they did not 
know how to reduce by means of quicksilver the metal was mel- 
ted in furnaces built on high mountains and open on their 
four sides so as to take advantage of the force with which the 
winds blew. Iron, although very abundant in Peru, was never 
exploited, possibly on account of the difficulty of forging it, 
and its use was greatly replaced by copper and tin, and 
sometimes by copper mixed and combined with a small per- 
centage of <silice>; 23 % copper and 6% tin, proportionate- 
ly, and I % <silice>, whereby they gave hardnes to the me- 
tal. On account of the primitive instruments in use among 
them, the arts never reached the state of development ac- 
quired by agriculture. The lack of proper instruments to 
pierce the hardness of the woods resulted in the non-employ- 
ment in agriculture of the forest covered lands. 

But what is most astonishing in the ancient Peruvians is 
the skilly of the artificers who handled the precious metals. 
The metal was smelted in small furnaces, the fires of which 
were blown by means of small pipes at one end of which the 
air emerged through a small hole; it was then emptied into 
moulds and spread out in thin streaks imitating the filaments 
of maize or flowers, the soldering being performed without 
leaving the slightest traces of the junctures. With gold, sil- 
ver, and copper plates, they adorned the effigies of men and 
pottery of all kinds which have caused the admiration of all 
who have seen them. 

The cloths woven with the vicuña vool with no other loom 
than two horizontal rods were admirable, and one does not 
know whether to praise more the delicacy of the warp that 
bespoke the fineness of the silk and was interwoven with gold 
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and silver filaments or the brilliancy of the seemingly indeli- 
ble colors, some of which have come down to us in all their 
primitive freshness, 

Among other wonders of Inca industry, admiration is evo- 
ked by the mysterious manner in whiqh, by merit of skill and 
constancy they burnished emeralds, amethysts, and other 
stones of equal hardness. 

Lastly, it is a mystery how the Peruvians embalmed the 
bodies of the Incas, which, according to eye-witnesses, even 
after centuries had passed by, still preserved the features 
enaltered, the skin smooth and soft, and the flesh in all its 
entirety. 

The people of the coast were skilful and intrepid fishermen, 
putting out to sea in small craft constructed of <totora>, — 
dried reeds, — or of inflated hides of sea- wolves; and even to- 
day one admires the serenity and skill of these humble fis- 
hermen. When any steamer engaged in the coastwise trade, 
arrives at a port and is unable to communicate with the shore, 
on account of the heavy sea and no boats dare put out to re- 
ceive the mails, there sallies forth at the mercy of the sea the 
humble descendant of those fishermen mounted on his frail 
reed craft, called by the natives <caballito>, or pony, and 
heads for the steamer over a sea running mountains high, 
striving and fighting against the fury of the waves, his only 
oars being a thin stick or a bent cane with which he ploughs 
the waters to right and left. They do not seem to cut the 
waves but to lightly fly like some sea-bird or sea monster 
delighting in the battle with the tempest. 

The breeding of cattle such as llamas, vicuñas and huana- 
cos, received special attention at the hands of the Incas. The 
firstmentioned, in addition to the wool of which they were 
shorn, were used as beasts of burden, and the rich fleece of the 
second and of the last-mentioned was used in making clothing 
and articles of dress. Due alone to the great utility of these 
animals were the Indians enabled to exist and prosper in the 
cold lofty «puna> regions of the Andes. 

Education was greatly prized and constituted the exclusi- 
ve privilege of the nobility. Music, astronomy, poetry, me- 
dicine, and everf philosophy and dramatic art, were cultiva- 
ted by the Children of the Sun. In arithmetic they used the 
self-same decimal system as ourselves, and knew how to 
count up to a million. Their astronomers had discovered the 
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revolution of the earth and knew that this was accomplished 
in one year, in which there were twelve lunar nonths. They 
were acquainted with the solstices and had determined the 
equinoxes. 

At a time when the peoples of Europe had not yet establis- 
hed postal comunication, the same existed in a perfectly or- 
ganized state in this empire and was served by couriers, called 
4:chasquis>, stationed five miles apart along the roads, who 
ran the distances on foot, thus enabling correspondence to 
rapidly reach its destination, at the rate of 150 miles per day. 
And thus was it that they enjoyed a superiority over many 
modern countries where railways have not as yet been built. 

They did not preserve their writings, which, according to 
Montesinos, was forbidden in the time of the Incas who at- 
tributed to them the cause of evils and disease. It was re- 
placed by the use of cords of wool in which they tied va- 
riously colored kinds of knots to which they gave special 
meanings; and by this method, called <quipus>, in a certain 
degree substituted writing. In this way they gave a minute 
and detailed account of every thing that happened in the em- 
pire. An analogous system was used by the Chinese, Thi- 
betans, and certain peoples of Oceania, and it is worthy of 
note that the Island of Tahiti retains the <quechua> or Inca 
name, that is still in use, since the inhabitants are called <ti- 
pona>, a word corresponding to <quipo> ; but as the letter 
K does not exist in their language, it is found transformed 
into and pronounced T. 

Whatever judgment we may form regarding the social or- 
ganization of the empire, it cannot be denied how efficacious 
it proved in establishing throughout the whole nation most 
remarkable habits of labor and morality. Idleness and men- 
dicity were proscribed under the socialistic organization of 
the empire. It removed the prime causes of criminality, for 
in spite of the vast extent of the empire, there were fewer 
murderers, thieves, and adulterers than in the most civilized 
cities of Europe of that time. Indeed the seed of an incom- 
parably gentle spirit of fraternity had taken deep root, and 
hospitality of the highest degree was demostrated. 

Notwithstanding the not very economical practices preva- 
lent in the vast Inca empire, pauperism, that horrible pla- 
gue of modern nations was unknown. The lot of the com- 
mon people was far superior to that assigned during the same 
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period to Other tribes of America and the lower classes of 
feudal Europe. 

When we consider the gorgeous luxury of the ruling clas- 
ses and the easy circumstances of the multitude, no one can 
help admiring and praising the Children of the Sun. In the 
name of illustrated liberty the principle of theocracy may be 
esteemed absurd, and if we invoke the rights of conscience 
may appear much below the level of morality, inasmuch as 
it did not surmount the principle of blind and absolute obe- 
dience ; and before indefinite progress the institutions of the 
Incas may appear reactionary and absurd; but every man of 
good faith will recognize in this civilization the inestimable 
benefits of a widespread well-being and that the Peruvian 
nationality was founded upon a humanitarian basis. 




Francisco Pizarro 

Conqueror of Peru 

Takvn fn>n a portrait existinK- in the City Hall of Lima 



Conquest of Peru 



It was for the low born but great warrior, Francisco Piza- 
rro, that destiny set apart the conquest of the vast empire of 
the Incas. Its ruler at that time was the Inca Atahualpa, son 
of the great Huayna Capac, who had just vanquished his 
brother Huáscar in the civil war that broke out between them. 
Francisco Pizarro, after having taken part in the expedition 
of 1 509, of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the discoverer of the 
Pacific Ocean, fascinated by the vague tidings that reached 
him, while at Panamá; of the existence towards the south of 
a civilized country rich in gold, resolved to undertake the con- 
quest of those domains, and to that end entered into a com- 
pact with the clergyman Hernando de Luque and the soldier 
Diego de Almagro. In 1524 he set out on his first expedition 
which was limited to explorations made under great hard- 
ship and only resulted in the confirmation of the rumor of the 
existence of the Empire of the Incas. Being devoid of equip- 
ment, as also of the authorization of the Sovereigns of Spain 
necessary to the undertaking of such a conquest, he returned 
to Panama, whence he passed over to Spain, where, after 
surmounting many difficulties, he obtained the grant of July 
26, 1529, in his favor, which empowered him to achieve the 
conquest of the Inca empire with the object of placing those 
dominions under the sovereignty of the Spanish monarchy. 
Thus invested with authorization, he succeeded in gathering 
certain equipment to start upon his enterprise and in 1530 
again took ship for America. 

In January of the following year, this intrepid conqueror, 
at the head of about 200 soldiers, left Panama for a second 
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time, bound for Tumbes. He overran and occupied that re- 
gion without meeting with any serious resistance and founded 
the city of San Miguel de Piura, which was the first city the 
Spaniards estabhshed in Peru. In September, 1523 hemo- 
vedforward to Cajamarca in quest of Atahualpa. The Inca, 
intimidated by the presence in his dominions of these war- 
riors, equipped with unfamiUar arms which ejected thunder- 
bolts and mounted on prancing steeds, strange to America, 
took them to be supernatural beings and hastened to render 
homage to him who captained these supernatural men; and 
with this end in view set out on his journey in search of Pi- 
zarro. The latter, who well understood that the possession 
of the person of the Inca opened to him the gates of the em- 
pire, seized him in a treacherous fashion amid the panic of 
his bodyguard during the first interview he had with him in 
the central square of Cajamarca. After having reaped every 
possible advantage from the captivity of the Inca, and finding 
himself master of a great part of the gold and silver destined 
to pay the price of ransom offered by the Inca, he seized the 
treasure and condemned him to death, the sentence btjing 
carried out in public in the city of Cajamarca on August 29, 
1533. (Photograph of the painting by Montero). The value 
of the gold and silver that fell into the hands of the Spaniards 
amounted to nearly three million «fuertes», the greater part 
of which was distributed among the conquerors, an enormous 
sum for those times when the value of the precious metals 
had not yet been debased by reason of the treasure sent to 
Europe from Mexico and Peru. 

The death of Atahualpa consummated the conquest of the 
whole empire. All the vitality, energy and strength of the 
Inca nation was concentrated in the person of the Inca, so 
that when he succumbed the whole empire fell to pieces and 
was destroyed. The Indians, discomfited by this catastrophe 
and thoroughly disorganized, became incapable of resistance 
and of organizing a defence. 

In 1534, Pizarro with little trouble occupied the city of 
Cuzco, the. sacred capital of the empire. The booty the 
Spaniards obtained on this occasion, without reckoning the 
sums which each of the conquerors took for themselves, 
amounted to ten millions of dollars. 

As a politician Pizarro showed himself to be possessed of 
the same remarkable ability which he had shown as a warrior: 
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he caused Tupac Huaica, Atahualpa's brother, to be named 
Inca as his successor, with the object of commencing the 
peaceful colonization of the country and of reaping the bene- 
fits to be obtained from ruling the conquered land under the 
shadow of the old regime. 

On January i8, 1535, Pizarro founded the city of Lima 
which he made the capital of the kingdom, establishing there 
his place of residence under the title of Governor of Peru which 
was granted him by Charles V in consideration of the valua- 
ble conquest he had achieved. 

By the foundation of Lima it may be said that Spain en- 
tered upon the colonization of the ancient empire of the 
Incas. 

In 1534 the town of Trujillo was founded, and in 1540 that 
of Arequipa; in 1542 those of Ayacucho Huamanga and Po- 
tosí, and in 1549 the city of La Paz, which is to-day the ca- 
pital of Bolivia. 



The civil wars among the conquerors 

In view of the large extent of the ancient empire of the In- 
cas which had fallen into the hands of Spain, Charles V ap- 
pointed Pizarro Governor of the northern part of Peru, na- 
ming it New Castile, and assigned the government of the 
southern portion to Diego de Almagro under the name of 
N«w Toledo, in reward for the efficient cooperation he had 
given Pizarro in the conquest of that empire. The fact that 
the boundary line of their separate jurisdiction was not clearly 
defined very soon gave rise to the rivalry which sprang up 
between the two chiefs and finally developed into a cruel, 
bloody, relentless war, waged with all the instincts of the 
Spaniards of those times, and fostered implacably by the 
ambition and hatred of their respective followers. 

After achievements of varying fortune on both sides, Al- 
magro was at last defeated and made a prisoner in 1538 by 
Hernando Pizarro, the Conqueror's brother, in the Battle of 
Salinas near Cuzco, and beheaded; whereupon the two pro- 
vinces were again united under the sole jurisdiction of Piza- 
rro. The followers of Almagro who had sworn to avenge his 
death, succeeded in assassinating Pizarro in his own palace 
at Lima on June 26, 1541. 

After the perpetration of this murder, Almagro's son, who 
was but 24 year of age, was proclaimed Governor and Cap- 
tain of the new kingdom of Peru, but all these occurrences 
produced no* other result than the increase of disorder and 
anarchy. 

As some of the chiefs refused to recognize the authority of 
young Almagro, civil war again broke out and continued 
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until the arrival of Vaca de Castro, who brought with him 
from the Court of Madrid special powers for the pacification 
of the country. Proceeding with great sagacity, Vaca de Cas- 
tro succeeded in gathering under his command the soldiers 
that remained loyal to the king, or rather, the enemies of 
Almagro, whom he defeated on the Plains of Chupas, in the 
vicinity of Ayacucho, on September i6, 1542, Almagro ma- 
naged to escape from the battle-field and fled in the direction 
of Cuzco, at which place he was taken prisoner and Vaca de 
Castro did not hesitate in having him beheaded. 

The tragic end of the younger Almagro and the previous 
death of the two principal chiefs of the conquest left the 
country in relative peace until March of 1544 when there ar- 
rived to replace Vaca de Castro, the first Viceroy of Perú, 
Blasco Nunez de Vela, a haughty, hot-tempered man, de- 
void of the ability necessary to govern a country in which il- 
legitimate ambition and the fires of latent hatred still burned. 

The news that the Viceroy was the bearer of strict orders 
from Spain to abolish the personal service of the natives and 
of special instructions to protect those defenceless beings from 
the numberless exactions and abuses to which they were 
victims, caused great discontent throughout Peru. Gonzalo 
Pizarro became alarmed at these tidings, as also his old com- 
panions in arms, who failed to discern in the action of Char- 
les V a just act of reparation in favor of the unfortunate na- 
tives, but only the design of depriving the conquerors of the 
riches they had gained at the sword's point. They induced 
Gonzalo Pizarro, who at that time was the person of grea- 
test prestige amongst them on account of this personal abi- 
lity and of being the only brother of the Conqueror of Peru 
that remained in the country, to rebel against his natural so- 
vereign, the King. He did so, and entered Lima in trium- 
phal fashion on October, 28, 1544. After a brief and eventful 
compaign he gave battle on July 18, 1546, to the royal army 
at Añaquito, near Quito, defeating the Viceroy who fell on 
the field of battle. 

This victory made Gonzalo Pizarro owner and Lord of Pe- 
rú. Intoxicated with such signal success, his ^ companions 
urged Pizarro to declare himself independent of the royal 
authority and to be crowned King of Peru. These tidings na- 
turally caused great consternation in Spain. It was necessa- 
ry to put down the rebellion, but the distance was so great 
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that it was no easy matter to destroy Pizarro's forces and res- 
tore the king's authority in that distant colony, especially 
when it was to be reckoned that Pizarro had gathered into 
his possession all the warlike material accumulated in Peru, 
and what was graver still, all the vessels that existed on the 
southern sea which were necessary to transport from Panamá 
to the Peruvian coast whatever forces might be sent to over- 
come and punish the rebels, for at that time the sea route 
around Cape Horn into the Pacific was as yet undiscovered. 
With great sagacity the Crown of Spain entrusted this ar- 
duous task to a priest, the Licentiate Pedro de la Gasea, who 
although an ecclesiastic, was, like many of this time, ac- 
quainted with and competent in the art of war. Few men, 
indeed, have displayed greater energy and astute cunning 
than this man, who without a doubt was one of the most 
remarkable of the Spaniards who crossed over to America. 
Gasea accepted the important charge confided to this ta- 
lent with great abnegation and, clothed in his priestly garb, 
disembarked at the Isthmus of Panamá on July 17, 1546 in 
the midst of Pizarro's agents, without any other arms than a 
breviary in his hand and the King's pardon for those who 
should help him in his mission convinced that there militated 
in his favor cupidity, ambition, falsity and cruelty; and most 
assuredly he judged aright. With singular tact he succeeded 
in winning for himself the good will of many of Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro's followers, and, overcoming all kind of obstacles, lan- 
ded at Tumbes where some of Pizarro's forrmer captains 
were waiting to receive him. With these as his mainstay, he 
organized his troops, and, ever intriguing, continued to gather 
adherents among the disaffected, and fostered desertion in 
the enemy's camp, aided by the clergy who from the outstart 
made common cause with him, and marched out to encoun- 
ter Gonzalo Pizarro's forces which he defeated at Sacsahua- 
man, near Cuzco, on April 8, 1 548. Taken prisoner on the 
field of battle, Pizarro was without delay submitted to a coun- 
cil of war, and Gasea did not hesitate to authorize his deca- 
pitation. Three days later Gasea made his triumphal entry 
into Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Incas, and forthwith 
set to work to complete the pacification of the country. Shor- 
tly after, in September of that year this remarkable man 
betook himself to Lima where he was received with unusual 
pomp and justly acclaimed as the restorer and pacifier of 
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the country. Here he immediately devoted himself to res- 
toring order and organizing the government of the metropolis. 

Peace seemed to be really established in the country, and 
as long as Gasea remained, order prevailed: but no sooner 
was Gasea safely back in Spain than the turbulent passions 
of the captains of the conquest again broke their bounds. 
The exploitation of the rich silver mines in the province of 
Charcas which to-day forms part of Bolivia, attracted thither 
many adventurers and former military officers, the greater 
part of whom were rebels and criminals, who by their duels 
and assassinations disturbed the public peace. As soon as the 
award of grants of Indians made by Gasea in consideration of 
their services were announced to the Spanish captains who 
had assisted in the overthrow of Gonzalo Pizarro and the re- 
establishment of the royal authority, the greater part of them 
manifested their great discontent and gave utterance to inso- 
lent murmurings, making threats of a criminal nature. 

One of these captains, Francisco Hernandez Giron, surpas- 
sed the rest in his bold bearing and became conspicuous by 
restless arrogance and set himself up as the representative of 
the discontented soldiery. With this end in view he repaired 
to Lima to assert to Gasea before departure for Spain that 
the reward assigned him was below his merits and inade- 
quate to the important services he had rendered. Gasea re- 
ceived him benevolently, but cognizant of his ambition and 
cupidity, warned him well not for any reason to falter in his 
allegiance to the King, and, doubtless, with a view to remo- 
ving him from the populated portions of Peru and thus de- 
priving the malcontents of a leader, confided to him the com- 
mand of an expedition against the Chuncho tribe. With this 
object in view he authorized him to collect the men and arms 
necessary to the conquest he was to undertake. Shortly after 
these events Gasea returned home, and in 1551 there arri- 
ved at Lima the second viceroy of Peru, don Antonio de 
Mendoza, charged with the government of the country. The 
Crown of Spain had again decided to abolish the personal 
service of the natives, and promulgation was given to the ro- 
yal decree which Gasea in accord with the Royal Audien- 
ce had left in abeyance. Don Antonio Mendoza was of opi- 
nion that the decree should not be enforced until such time 
as public opinion were calmer; but such was not that of the 
Judges of the Audience who resolved on the promulgation of 
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the ordinance. This action called forth louder complaint than 
before and was followed by disorder and disturbances. 

The viceroy don Antonio de Mendoza, who had so greatly 
distinguished himself in the exercise of the same high office 
in Mexico, died in the month of July of the following year, 
and the royal authority once more became vested in the Ro- 
yal Audience. The advanced age and failing health of the 
Viceroy Mendoza did not allow of his taking the energetic 
measures necessary in view of the demoralized state of the 
country, and gave the proud and ambitious Giron the favo- 
ble opportunity he sought to break into rebellion. It had ne- 
ver been his intention to undertake the expedition against the 
Chunchos and he availed himself of the authority conferred 
upon him by Gasea for that purpose to raise arms and follo- 
wers wherewith to. carry out his original plan of revolt. The 
discontent which became rife on account of the royal decree 
abolishing the personal service of the Indians induced many 
to gather under Giron's banner, 'and when the rebeUion could 
no longer be postponed, he brought matters to a head at Cuz- 
co by taking armed possession of the town in November 1555. 

The cities of Arequipa and Huamanga declared for Giron 
who already disposed of 400 good soldiers and eagerly en- 
deavored to gain further adherents. At the head of this for- 
ce he marched on Lima, but in consequence of the prepara- 
tions made by the Royal Audience to repulse him he deemed 
it convenient to retire. He obtained two successes over the 
troops that were sent out in his pursuit, but was finally over- 
taken and defeated by the royal army at Pucana. The good- 
fortune which hitherto had accompanied Giron now abando- 
ned him and his troops fell away and his best officers forsook 
him. Attended only by sixty horsemen he fled from the field 
of battle and after a tenacions fight with the party sent after 
him to cut off his retreat, he was disarmed, made a prisoner, 
and taken to Lima. On December 18, 1554, two days after 
his arrival at the capital, he was decapitated and his head ex- 
hibited in the central square in the same place as that of Gon- 
zalo Pizarro. 

Giron's death put an end to the last of the civil wars among 
the conquerors, and thanks to the conciliatory and energetic 
measures of the new viceroy, Andres Hurtado de Mendoza, 
the country was at last completely pacified, and the authority 
of the Crown of Spain thoroughly established and secured. 



The colonial period 



During an interval of nearly three centuries, Peru was go- 
verned in the name of the Kings of Spain by thirty- eight Vi- 
ceroys, and in defect of these the power was provisionally 
exercised by the Court of Justice, or as it was called, the 
Real Audiencia de Lima, founded in 1544. 

The Viceroy, as representative of the monarch, and ap- 
pointed directly by him, enjoyed the highest honors and pree- 
minence, and exercised the government. At the same time 
he was the Vice-patron of the Church, President of the 
Courts, Captain General and Superintendent of the Exche- 
quer. In later years he enjoyed a revenue of 60,000 dollars, 
which considering the value of money at that time, was a fa- 
bulous sum. 

The high authority exercised by the Viceroy and the enor- 
mous distance which separated him from the Metropolis, con- 
ferred on this functionary, «de facto> an absolute power and 
allowed him to proceed in most cases without reference to 
his instructions and to the limits which the Kings of Spain 
were in the habit of putting upon his administrative faculties. 

The political regimen dominant in Peru during the Colo- 
nial period had for its principal object the rapid exploitation 
of the natural wealth accumulated in the vast Empire of the 
Incas, for the exclusive benefit of the Spanish crown, without 
reflecting for one moment on the future consequences. This 
was the motive which inspired all the political and economi- 
cal measures adopted in Madrid. 
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Under this system was established the exclusive monopoly 
in favor of Spain, of the entire commercial traffic between 
the mother country and its American colonies, keeping these 
in the most blameable commercial and industrial reclusión; for 
like reasons every measure or reform capable of developing 
trade was strictly prohibited, for fear that the increase of trade 
of her colonies might in some measure unfavorably affect 
the direct trade of Spain. Ever since the early years of the 
conquest, following out the example of what had been done 
in the West Indies and Mexico, and invoking always the 
same pretext of bringing the natives under the discipline of 
the Church, the lands and the Indians were distributed among 
the conquerors and original inhabitants of the colony as well 
as among the principal courtiers and favorites of the King. 

Although these measures did not reduce the natives exac- 
tly to a state of bondage, those who reaped the benefit of 
them very soon began to suppress in reality the very slight 
difference existing between the serf and the slave. 

The mines, which were so abundant in the ancient terri- 
tories of the Incas, were granted to those who asked the 
Crown for them, on condition of their being worked, and 
that the fifth part of the ores extracted should be delivered 
to the King. And so it was that in order that favored indi- 
viduals might have at their disposal the laborers required for 
their exploitation, the abominable system of <Mita'> was in- 
troduced; which system of compulsory labor consisted in the 
obligation which certain towns were under to supply a fixed 
number of Indians who were employed in the heavy works 
of the mines for an undetermined period. 

The exploitation of the musqular force of the Indians was 
the motive power which gave movement to the economical 
machinery of the colonial period. 

The number of these unfortunate beings who perished in 
the mines, where their hardships and sufferings were still 
further aggravated by the inclemency of the weather, is in- 
credible, in the opinion of some of the writers of that period 
only a tenth part of the <LMilayos'>, as. these poor indians 
were called, ever returned to their homes; death put an end 
to the sufferings of those who were most unfortunate, while 
the others passed to the condition of slaves. For the govern- 
ment of the Metropolis all this was of no importance, the 
King received the fifth part of all the ores extracted, and this 
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was of far more consequence than the yearly extinction of a 
few thousand Indians, dragged every year from their homes 
and from the bosom of their families, to be compelled to labor 
in noxious and inhuman work, at great distances, from their 
homes. 

The fact is that the Mitay and other exactions authorized 
by the Government, together with the diseases introduced 
by the Spaniards, like the small-pox, reduced in a frightful 
manner the number of the Indians. 

The last census taken in 1796, that is to say only a few years 
previous to the independence, by order of the Viceroy Gil 
de Taboada, shows that the number of Indians had become 
reduced to 608, 999 in a territory which at the time of the 
conquest, according to the most correct historians, had á po- 
pulation of 5 to 6 millions. The efforts of the descendants 
of the Incas during the whole of this period, to exterminate 
the Spaniards were feeble and badly organized, at the same 
time that many of them were simply isolated uprisings. 

The consequence was that they all failed completely. The 
most famous were those of the Inca, Manco, during the early 
years subsequent to the conquest, and which terminated with 
his execution; and the last one in 1780, at the head of which 
was the Cacique Jose Gabriel Condoncanqui, who for this 
object assumed the incaic name of Tupac- Amaru. Defeated 
and taken prisoner he was cruelly and barbaronsly cut to 
pieces in the public square of Cuzco on the 18*** May 1781. 
In this insurrection, for the first time, some individuals of 
Spanish descent espoused the cause of Tupac-Amaru, they 
being influenced by the modern ideas which had commenced 
to take root among the Spanish colonists of South-America, 
who longed to throw off the Spanish yoke, and in its stead 
to set up a genuine, Peruvian government. In this last upri- 
sing, headed by Tupac-Amaru, we can perceive the 'germs 
which a few years later on developed in all the Spanish- Ame- 
rican colonies, until they succeded in obtaining the total dis- 
appearance of the Spanish Dominion on the American Con- 
tinent. 



The war of independence 



It was impossible that under the shadow of a colonial re- 
gime of this kind, solid links and interests with the metro- 
polis could be formed. 

The Spaniards who came temporarily from Spain to fill 
public offices with the idea of rapidly acquiring wealth, had 
no footing in the country; the clergy that arrived here from 
Spain took this step generally in obedience to similar incen- 
tives. The mode of proceeding consisted invariably in the 
exploitation of the defenseless Indian, and the Creoles, des- 
cendants of the Spaniards, who, on account of their being 
born in the colony, would have a greater interest in its pros- 
perity, did not inspire the king's officials with sufficient con- 
fidence for them to be entrusted with certain public offices. 

The Negro and the Indian, in their state of servitude, had 
all the vices peculiar to enslaved races. 

The crossing of these, taken as a whole, did not provide 
new and useful elements tending to the unification of the so- 
cial state of the Colony. 

Such being the condition of things in Peru it was inevita- 
ble, in the natural course of human events that the natives 
of the colony of Peru should begin to think about throwing 
off the yoke which bound them to the metropolis. The eman- 
cipation of North America, the ideas disseminated by the 
French revolution, the serious troubles and difficulties which 
afflicted Spain during the reign of Ferdinand VII, weakened 
and took away the prestige of his power in America, render- 
ing it easier to carry out the legitimate aspirations of his 
American colonies to obtain their independence. 
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As Peru was the centre of authority, of the administrative 
efforts and of the resources of the Spanish Government in 
South America, it was not, certainly, in a condition to eman- 
cipate itself, before the other American colonies had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their liberty, so that the different isolated 
attempts of the Peruvian patriots resulted in failures, until 
they received the powerful assistance of General don José 
San Martin, who brought with him as a trophy of his glory 
the liberty of his own country (The Argentine Republic) and 
of Chile. 

San Martin landed in Paracas Bay, now called Indepen- 
dencia Bay, near to the port of Pisco, on the 8*^ September 
1820, at the head of 2500 men and 12 guns, protected by the 
naval forces of the newly born Republic of Chile, under the 
command of Admiral Cochrane. 

The news of the invasion of Peru by San Martin alarmed 
the Viceroy Pezuela; but after some skirmishing in the val- 
leys of Pisco, Chincha and Cañete with results favorable to 
the forces of General San Martin, the latter reembarked his 
forces in Pisco and proceeded to the coves of Ancon and 
Huacho, thus commencing the campaign of independence on 
the north coast of Lima. 

This movement compelled the Spaniards to protect the 
capital. Attempts were then made to enter into negotiations, 
of which the first step was the suspension of hostilities; but 
they led to no result The Spanish commanders deposed 
the Viceroy Pezuela, and handed over the government to 
General La Serna, with the obligation to forward to Spain 
an account of all that had happened. 

La Serna, in the behef that he could not offer sufficient 
resistance in Lima, retired to the mountains and San Mar- 
tin entered Lima on 6^ July 1821, under the title of Protec- 
tor. San Martin assumed the government, devoting more 
especially all his efforts to the organization of an army in 
order to ensure the triumph of the cause of Independence. 

Absolutely indifferent to any ideas of vulgar ambition, he, 
in turn, solicited the assistance of Simon Bolivar, who by his 
character, as well as by his energetic and impetuous disposi- 
tion had given independence to Venezuela, Colombia and 
Ecuador, defeating the Spanish troops on the battlefields of 
Boyacá, Carabobo, Bombona and Pichincha. 
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San Martin resigned the command into the hands of the 
first constituent congress which met in Lima in the year 
1822, and from which he received the title of Founder of the 
Liberty of Peru, and then retired from political life. 

Meantime, until General Bolivar arrived and assumed 
power this remained in the hands of a Board of Government. 
In September 1823, Bolivar took command with dictatorial 
authority. 

On the 6^^ August 1824, Bolivar defeated the Spaniards, 
in the celebrated battle of Junin, and on the 9^ December 
of the same year, his most ilustrious general and head of the 
staff, don Antonio José de Sucre, fought the glorious battle 
of Ayacucho, after encouraging his soldiers by addressing to 
them the following words: < Upon our effoHs this day hangs 
the future of South American. 

This battle was the most glorious that had been fought in 
South America, and it put an end to the Spanish dominion 
on the whole of the continent. In this famous feat of arms 
the Viceroy La Serna was wounded and taken prisoner, to- 
gether with the principal royalist chiefs, while the General 
in Chief of the Spanish Army found himself obliged to sign 
the famous capitulation in which he solemnly recognized the 
independence of Peru. 
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Peru as an independent Nation 



Thus born to a life of independence, Peru placed its des- 
tinies in the hands of its Liberator. Simon Bolivar was pro- 
claimed by Congress President of Peru for life, and himself 
governed the country; but during his absence from Lima on 
his several expeditions to Bolivia and Colombia a Comittee 
provisionally charged with supreme power ruled the nation 
until 1827 when by reason of his continual absence his elec- 
tion was annulled. Subsequent to Bolivar, there have been 
numerous administrations, which, either as the outcome of 
constitutional election or of revolution, have governed the 
Republic. There have been eight constitutions, all of which 
have been based upon republican ideas of government. The 
one actually in force dates back to the year i860. There are 
three branches of Government, viz. , the Legislative, consis- 
ting of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies; the Executive, 
at the head of which is the President and his Cabinet, and 
the Judicial. 

La Mar, one of the generals of the war of Independence, 
was the successor of Bolivar. He was, however, overthown 
by General Gamarra, another soldier of those times, who in 
his turn was succeded by Orbegoso. A revolt was started by 
General Salaverry to overthrow Orbegoso, but the latter 
sought the aid of Santa Cruz, the President of Bolivia, and 
defeated his adversary at Socabaya oh February 7, 1836, 
and caused him to be shot in the central square of Arequipa. 
Santa Cruz then proclaimed the Peru-Bolivian Confedera- 
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tion, which was divided into three States ; North and Sou- 
thern Peru, and Bolivia; each governed by a different Pre- 
sident, but recognizing Santa Cruz as their Supreme Protec- 
tor with dictatorial powers. 

This confederation gave rise to grave disturbances and 
serious resistance in the country, and furthermore occasioned 
the first war with Chile. After the defeat of Santa Cruz in 
the bloody battle of Yungay on January 20, 1839, the Con- 
federation was broken up and its founder went into exile. 
General Gamarra then assumed the reins of government for 
a second time and invaded Bolivia, there to meet his defeat 
and death on the field of Inga vi in 1841. Political disturban- 
ces continued in Peru until the ascension to power in 1848 of 
General Ramon Castilla who invaded Ecuador in 1 859 and 
governed Peru till 1862, with the single interval of General 
Echenique's administration from 1851 to 1855. 

Castilla was possessed of remarkable administrative ability, 
and with his brave and resolute character stifled the la- 
tent anarchy and organized the branches of public admi- 
nistration, advanced education, definitely abolished slavery, 
suppressed the taxation of the Indians, and was the first to 
subject the public expenditure to an estimate sanctioned by 
Congress. During his administration, the first railway in 
Peru, between Lima and Callao, was laid (1848), as well as 
that between Lima and Chorrillos, and the first telegraphic 
service. 

In October, 1862, General San Román was proclaimed 
President of Peru, but dying only a few months after, was 
succeeded by the First Vice-President, General Pezet, under 
whose administration there arose a grave conflict with Spain. 
On April 14, 1864, the Spanish fleet seized the Chincha 
Islands which contained great huano deposits, on the pretext 
of guaranteeing its unjust claims. The settlement thereupon 
made with Spain by General Pezet in 1865, who found him- 
self unable to oñ^er resistance, called forth loud protest and 
caused the outbreak of the revolution headed by the Second 
Vice-President, General Pedro Diez Canseco, and Colonel 
Mariano Ignacio Prado. 

The revolution proved successful, and the people and the 
army proclaimed Prado Dictator who, to counteract the 
designs of Spain, formed an alliance of the Republics of the 
Pacific, viz: Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia and Chile. The Spanish 
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fleet entered American waters and fought the Battle of Ab- 
tao (in the Chiloe Archipelago) on February 7, 1866, follow- 
ing up their action on the 31»* of the following month with 
the bombardment of the defenceless port of Valparaiso and 
appearing on the 2°** of May before the batteries of Ca:llao. 
Here ensued a steady and lively combat for five hours end- 
ing in the withdrawal of the Spanish vessels. This glorious 
naval victory put an end to the war. 

The administration of General Prado was characterized 
by his spirit of liberality and by the effective organization 
and rigid economy which he introduced into the public ad- 
ministration. He was succeeded during a brief interregnum 
by General Canseco, who in his turn was replaced by the 
election of Colonel José Balta. This energetic man employed 
the years of his administration in the execution of many 
public works, amongst which was the construction of several 
important railways, their cost being defrayed with the pro- 
duct of the national loans of the years 1869, 1870 and 1872. 
This increased the foreign debt of Peru to £ 32,954,000, 
and the sales of guano were pleged as security for its payment. 

A few days before the expiration of the constitutional 
term of government of Colonel Balta, his Minister of War, 
Colonel Tomas Gutierrez, in conspiracy with his officers, 
seized the government, and had himself proclaimed by the 
Army Supreme Ruler of Peru. A popular uprising of the 
citizens of Lima and Callao, incensed at the treachery of 
these officers, overthrew them and subjected Tomás Gutié- 
rrez and two of the three brothers to a cruel and ignominious 
death. Order was finally established by the duly elected 
constitutional President of the Republic, Manuel Pardo, who 
assumed the reins of government in 1872. This eminent 
citizen, who had founded the Civil Party by way of protest 
against military imposition, practised its sound principles 
during his administration, thus putting an end to the inter- 
vention of military chiefs in the government of Peru. Pardo 
devoted himself with great zeal to organizing the work of his 
Administration, paying special attention to the intellectual 
development of the country, and in a truly liberal and pro- 
gressive spirit introduced various radical reforms in educa- 
tion and in diverse branches of the public service. Under 
his inmediate direction there were established The School 
of Engineers, The Faculty of Administrative and Political 
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Economy, The School for Corporals and Sergeants, and 
that for Midshipmen for the Navy; he also instituted The 
School of Science and Arts and reformed the Military and 
Naval Schools. Unfortunately for the country, borne down 
by the weight of the public debt, which called for an enor- 
mous sum to pay the interest thereon, President Pardo from 
the very outstart of his administration had to f^ice a grave 
financial and economic crisis which was inevitably accompa- 
nied by the impossibility of redeeming the bank notes and 
consequently rendered unavoidable the issuing of govern- 
ment notes. 

Thoroughly realizing, as he did, that Peru possessed wit- 
thin its territory, the world's chief nitrate and guano depos- 
its, capable of furnishing the Old World with all the nitrogen 
necessary to restore its primitive fertility to an exhausted 
soil, this eminent statesman conceived the project of esta- 
blishing the Nitrate Monopoly, for the purpose of retaining 
both these fertilizing substances in the hands of this valua- 
ble monopoly and controlling the output. He thus hoped to 
put an end to that ruinous war of competition which nitrate 
under the free trade system waged against guano, the price 
of which lowered day by day together with the amount of 
soles there of, and formed the principal fiscal income of the 
country and which it became indispensable to retain in all 
its integrity to furnish the means of paying with punctuality 
the interest accruing on the public debt. The economical 
dificulties which ensued as the outcome of the intensity of 
the commercial crisis and the several attempts at revolution 
caused by the general poverty, in a great degree rendered 
abortive Prado's patriotic efi^orts and rendered it impossible 
for him to carry into effect many of the reforms which his 
high talent had planned. One of these which he was fortu- 
nate enough to carry into execution was the beneficial reform 
of the Mining Code. This was effected in a liberal spirit and 
appropriately to the general circumstances of the country, 
amply satisf}'ing the demands of the mining industry, which 
requires for its advancement the intervention of powerful 
enterprises. 

In lieu of the restrictive laws which solely protected the 
rights of miners as under the specified conditions dating back 
to colonial days, the new mining code afforded ample facility 
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for the acquiring and securing of proper titles as well as 
complete freedom in exploitation. 

President Manuel Pardo was replaced in the government 
of the nation by the former Dictator Mariano Ignacio Pra- 
do, During this ruler's administration Chile declared war 
against Peru and her ally Bolivia, on April 5, 1879. The 
war lasted four and a half years and closed with the so-cal- 
led Treaty of Ancon which, although negotiated at that, 
place, was in reahty signed in Lima, In all the important 
battles, with the exception of that of Tarapaca, the Chi- 
lians were triumphant, the last formal resistance on the part 
of Peru being that made at Huamachuco under the com- 
mand of General Caceres. The assistance of Bolivia was 
almost null. The heroes or this war who gloriously succum- 
bed in the unequal strife were the gallant Rear-Admiral Mi- 
guel Grau and the spartan-like Colonel Francisco Bolognesi, 
the former of whom fell in the naval hecatomb of Angamos 
on October 8, 1879, and the latter in the legendary fight of 
the Morro of Arica on June 7, i88o. 

When the Chilian army evacuated the capital in October, 
1883. Don Miguel Iglesias assumed command of the Repu- 
blic after having signed on the 23'"^ of that month the afore- 
mentioned Treaty of Ancon. In accordance with that treaty, 
the Province of Tarapaca, including its valuable nitrate fields, 
was ceded unconditionally and for ever to Chile, as also for 
a period of ten years the Provinces of Tacna and Arica, with 
obligation of holding at the expiration of that term a plebis- 
cite which should definitely establish their nationality, it being 
stipulated that the country in whose favor it should result, 
should pay to the other the sum of 10.000,000 pesos. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the said term has expired, this last 
clause of the Treaty of Ancon still remains pending. 

The Asembly convoked by señor Iglesias ratified his 
appointment as President of Peru and approved the Treaty 
of Ancon in March' 1884; but as a great part of the nation 
refused to recognize these acts of his administration, armed 
resistance against Chile dragged on and was continued to the 
very last by General Caceres. 

This brave commander occupied Lima on December 2, 
1885, and was installed as Constitutional President of the 
Republic on August 10, 1886. And now that the pacification 
of the country had been accomplished after the lengthy pe- 
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riod of foreign and civil war that had been its scourge for se- 
ven years, Peru entered upon a new era of tranquility and 
progress. General Caceres devoted his chief attention to the 
reorganization of the various departments of the public admi- 
nistration. It was during his tenure of office that the conso- 
lidation of the public debt, including the government notes, 
was effected; the circulation of silver coin was reestablished 
and a complete cancellation was made of the foreign debt 
represented by the bonds of the loans of 1869, 1870 and 1872, 
there being celebrated to that end a contract with the cor- 
poration which represented the holders of those bonds. 

By virtue of this contract, Peru ceded in payment of its 
debt the usufruct for 66 years of all the State railways and the 
huano existing in the territory of the Republic up to the quan- 
tity of 3.000,000 tons, and obligated itself to pay 33 yearly 
instalments of ¿ 80,000 each, in consideration of the pro- 
longation to the extent of 160 kilometersof the railways then 
handed over. This last and reciprocal pajrt of the contract 
has not been fulfilled by either of the contracting parties. 

On August 10, 1880, General Caceres was succeeded in 
office by Colonel Remigio Morales Bermudez, who died on 
April, I, 1894, on the eve of the new elections. This unfor- 
tunate event caused grave disturbances and was aggravated 
by the action of the Second Vice-President General J ustinia- 
no Borgoño, who assumed the supreme command, disregar- 
ding the right of the First Vice-President, Dr. Pedro Alejan- 
drino del Solar. On August 10 of that same year General 
Caceres assumed the supreme command for a second time, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the majority of citizens, 
who protested against his government. The attitude of Ge- 
neral Caceres gave birth to the coalition of the Civil and 
Democratic parties which hitherto had been antagonists. This 
coalition cooled the mutual animosities of these two impor- 
tant political parties, thus enabling the patriotic efforts of the 
chiefs of both sides to redound to the country's benefit, to 
which happy event is due the era of peace and progress Peru 
has ever since enjoyed. 

Revolution broke out and General Caceres was overthrown 
and his troops defeated and dispersed in the bloody combats 
that took place in the streets of the capital during the 1 7^ 
and 1 8^^ days of March, 1895. 
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A governmental committee presided by the ilustrious citi- 
zen, señor Manuel Candamo, took charge of the Executive 
Power, its first act being the convocation of general elections 
which resulted in the election of the well known statesman don 
Nicolas de Pierola as Constitutional President of Peru. Piero- 
la's administration was characterized by the order and impro- 
ved methods which he established in the national treasury, 
and by the public works carried out during his tenure of office. 
Under his direction important reforms were effected, the prin- 
cipal of them being that brought about in the treasury depart- 
ment and the Army. In order to secure the reorganization of 
the Army, he obtained from the French Government the ap- 
pointment of a Mihtary Mission to direct this important work 
which began with the organization of the Military School un- 
der the inmediate direction of the French officers. The results 
obtained have been very satisfactory. By virtue of the mo- 
netary reform which was carried out with complete success, 
Peru to-day enjoys the inestimable blessing of the gold stan- 
dard, the monetary unit being the Peruvian pound, equal in 
weight and fineness to the English pound sterling, possessing, 
as it does, 7 grams 988 miligrams and a fineness of 916 %. 
This reform, as well as many others which produced a like 
happy result, has greatly stimulated the investment of for- 
eign capital in the country. It may be asserted that the stea- 
diness of the value of our money is now an accomplished fact, 
thanks to which the inmense riches locked up in the soil of 
Peru will be opened to exploitation hitherto kept dormant by 
reason of the lack of capital of the nation. 

The administration of señor Pierola devoted special atten- 
tion to the construction of several public buildings and suc- 
ceeded in inaugurating in Lima the National General Post 
Office; he also set on foot the construction of a vast edifice 
for secondary education, and likewise those for an Insane 
Asylum, a State Prison, Artillery Barracks, etc. He also 
especially devoted himself to securing the establishment of 
suitable means of communication with the vast Amazonic re- 
gion, a problem of which the solution is a matter of just con- 
cern to the, present administration. As a result of the era of 
peace and order begun by señor Pierola, Peru made unusual 
progress during his tenure of office. Wiien Pierola delivered 
up the supreme command at the end of the legal term, he 
was replaced by señor Eduardo López de Romana who go- 
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verned the country in peace during the four years of his in- 
cumbency. 

In 1903 Romana was succeeded in office by señor Manuel 
Candamo who, gifted with the superior intellect of the talen- 
ted statesman that he was, succeeded in pacifying the politi- 
cal animosities revived during the last electoral struggle. 

Under this able administrator's rule, Peru advanced rapi- 
dly along the path of progress. Several home taxes were 
decreed which doubled the fiscal revenue, and a law was pas- 
sed devoting the entire product of the tobacco tax to the 
construction of new railways. But fate deprived Peru of the 
benefits to be accrued from having such an eminent ruler. 
President Candamo died on the 7*»^ of May, only seven months 
aftét his election, but after having enjoyed during the short 
term of his administration universal respect and the confi- 
dence of his countrymen. The Second Vice-President, by 
reason of the previous decease of the First Vice-President, 
took over the government and, conformably with the Cons- 
titution, called a general election which resulted in the de- 
signation by the sovereign will of the people of the distin- 
guished citizen, Dr. José Pardo, as President of Peru, who 
to the general satisfaction of his countrymen to-day rules the 
destinies of the nation. 

Casting a retrospective glance over the history of Peru 
under the Republic, it is to be observed that the revolutions 
and political vicissitudes that have convulsed the country have 
in every instance been the natural outcome of the lack of 
public education and the customs bequeathed to us from co- 
lonial days, for it is but just to recognize that the system 
adopted during that epoch was not suitable to the making of 
free citizens called upon to establish a government of their 
own, and less so in the case of the military chiefs who dis- 
tinguished themselves during the War of Independence, 
fróín among whom the Peruvians, inspired with a feeling gra- 
titude towards their first commanders, chose those who were 
to' rule the destinies of the infant republic. There have been 
other factors in the state of unrest and instability which per- 
vaded the early years of its life as an independent nation, 
viz, the absence of duly organized ix)litical and social ele- 
ments and institutions, the diversity of the races that people 
it, as also the social barriers that separate them ; the geograph- 
ital configuration of its territory, the lack of means of rapid 
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communication, and further, the very wealth of the nation, 
derived from guano and nitrate, which caused the covetous- 
ness of both natives and foreigners. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, Peru has visibly 
progressed, and. while upholding its republican form of govern- 
ment, has rooted out many of its pernicious traditions, and 
emerging through its many severe trials triumphant, has ins- 
tilled into the lower classes the principles and practices of 
true democracy, liberty and labor. This is the fruit reaped 
from ten years of honest administration under the shadow of 
peace maintained at home and abroad. In our every day Ufe 
we are continuously experiencing the practical results of our 
national progress, witnessing, as we do, the formation of nu- 
merous new enterprises, the entry into the country of foreign 
capital for investment in mining and agriculture, the cons- 
truction of railways and the establishment of diverse indus- 
tries, all of which furnish occupation and remuneration to 
energetic citizens. The last ten years of Peru's history, which 
can in all fairness be qualified as á period of order and honest, 
intelligent administration, have yielded besides the economi- 
cal blessings already mentioned these others of a moral cha- 
racter, viz, the extinction of the spirit of rebellion to which 
Peru for so many years past has owed her great misfortunes, 
the restoration of the lustre of the career of arms, the disap- 
pearance of the destructive action of military chieftainships, 
the inculcation of respect for law and confidence in national 
institutions; and best of all, as we have already suggested, 
deep-rooting among the people of a love of peace and labor. 

Peru is resolved to follow this course and to continue to 
devote its resources and energies to the exploitation of the 
vast riches of its soil. The present progressive administra- 
tion of señor Pardo, who by his patriotism, uprightness and 
civic virtue, has the warm support of public opinion, will pre- 
serve these precious conquests in all their entirety and know 
how to guide the country along the path of prosperity so 
happily followed during the latter years. Let us trust that 
Peru will march ever onward along this course and become 
in time a happy and flourishing republic. 



General description of the territory 

The Republic of Peru is situated on the Western Coast of 
South America between the parallels of Latitude 1*29' North 
of the Equatorial line and 19** 12' 30" of South; also between 
the meridians 6r 54' 45'' andSi** 18* 39'' of Longitude, West 
of Greenwich, embracing, more or less, a superficial extent 
of 1.700,000 square kilometers, including various islands and 
lakes. On the West it extends to the Pacific Ocean, which 
washes its coast; on the North it is bounded by the Repu- 
blics of Ecuador and Colombia; on the East by Brazil and 
Bolivia and on the South by Chile. 

Its limits in the region of the NNE., and East which 
forms part of the Amazonian basin, called the East in Peru, 
are indicated in the accompanying map, but are susceptible 
of modification in accordance with the decisions which may 
be given in the questions which Peru has at present pending 
with Ecuador and Bolivia respecting the right to a vast extent 
of territory on those frontiers of the Republic, and the defi- 
nite demarcation of which has been left by mutual agreement 
to the arbitration of friendly nations. 



OROGRAPHY 

The gigantic uprising, which under the name of the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes, extends from Cape Horn up to the 
Isthmus of Darien, passing along the whole of South Ame- 
rica, parallel to its western coasts, crosses the Peruvian ter- 
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ritory between 19** and 4"* of South Latitude, generally in the 
of SSE. to N. N, W. at a distance of 80 to 160 kilometers 
from the Pacific coast. 

Throughout the whole of this section the Andes present 
two immense chains of lofty and snow-covered peaks, called 
the Western and Eastern Cordilleras, distant one from the 
other 150 to 200 kilometers, and which are acompanied from 
16 and a half degres of South Latitude by a large interme- 
diary chain, known by the name of the Central Cordillera. 
The height of the lateral chains throughout the extent of ele- 
ven geographical degrees, that is to say between S** and 19* 
of South Latitude, is from 4000 to 5000 metres, while the 
snow-clad peaks rise as high as 6000 or even 7000 metres. 
To the north of the eighth degree they go on diminishing, 
, little by Uttle, until the 6^ degree of South Latitude, where 
sets in a notable depression, the average height of which is 
2500 metres and where exist openings, or passes, which are 
at rather more than 2000 metres above sea-level But going 
northwards, these chains very soon rise again and reach the 
height of perpetual snow, or exhibit colossal snow-clad moun- 
tains in the Andes of Ecuador. 

The western chain constitutes the dividing Hne between 
the waters which go to the Pacific and those which flow 
towards the Atlantic; all the rivers which descend from the 
W. flow into the first of these Oceans, while all those which 
are formed to the East, either belong to the inner, or conti- 
nental basin of Lake Titicaca, or else running along the re- 
gion comprehended between these chains, they finally open 
way for themselves through the Central or Eastern Cordille- 
ra, uniting together in the great tropical plains on the East 
of the Andes, to form the Amazon. 

Between these two lateral Cordilleras there extends a lofty 
and very uneven region, which although it contains immense 
elevated plains and interior valleys, exhibits at the same time 
crooked ravines, deep rents, narrow gorges and defiles ope- 
ned by erosion, in the midst of the complicated labyrinth of 
the inner ramifications which shoot out from these chains. 
Moreover, in certain parts of the Cordillera these branches 
approach each other, get mixed up together, or else unite 
with each other by means of the crossing rows of mountains, 
thus forming the knots of Vilcanota and of Pasco, in which 
take rise the most full-flowing rivers in Perú. 
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The Western and Eastern Cordillera do not belong to the 
same geological period, but to epochs entirely distinct, the 
Eastern one being of more ancient formation, but owing to 
the considerable height of the intermediate region, and to 
the knots and branches which unite them, the whole may be 
considered as one sole enormous and longitudinal system 
which crosses Peru in its widest part, dividing it into big lon- 
gitudinal zones of very different levels and of the most varied 
aspects and climates. 

The Andean system, therefore, was contituted in its pri- 
mitive form by the successive upheaving of the Cordilleras, 
and the dampness which saturated the winds ai'riving from 
the Atlantic, or the Pacific Ocean, naturally became conden- 
sed there on account of the altitude, forming a regimen of 
abundant rain or snow. The waters, retained between the 
fundamental chains and their ramifications, went on forming 
deposits and filled up the vast intermediary concavities. 

Thus were formed numerous lakes the level of which rose 
until they met, in the hillocks enclosing them, a depression, 
through which the waters overflowed, falling down to lower 
vaileys or ravines. The gradual wasting away of the ground 
went on digging in that spot an opening which the erosion 
rendered wider and deeper with the process of time. The 
level of the Lakes, adjusted by that of these outlets, went 
on becoming lower in proportion to the constant fall of them, 
until the beds levelled by the sediments deposited, emerged 
and decame rapidly dried up on account of the permeability 
of their layers or by the solar intensity and other active agents 
of the Andean evaporation. 

Such is the origin of the greater part of the valleys and 
plains scattered through the upper region of Peru. 

Nevertheless the inmense basin of Lake Titicaca, sur- 
rounded by the two principal chains, presents the speciality 
that is has not opened the way towards other lower hollows. 
The waters after having risen sufficiently to form an immense 
inland sea at more than 4000 metres above the level of the 
neighboring Pacific Ocean, suspended their advance before 
arriving at a depression where they would empty their flow 
in the manner, above stated. We may suppose that they 
were detained by the growth of the surface presented to eva- 
poration; which is in 'this locality enormous, owing to the low 
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atmospheric pressure, to the intense heat of the sun during 
the day, and to the force of the reigning winds. 

Later on the waters in the lake became lower for reasons not 
as yet well known, and perhaps brought about by some nota- 
ble change in the rainy system. Notwithstanding all this, and 
notwithstanding the constant process of evaporation indirectly 
assisted by the sediment which enters the lake and goes on 
slowly filling up its bed, the level of this great reservoir, without 
an outlet, has gone on lowering more slowly than in the others ; 
and today the basin of the ancient Titicaca, although in part 
dried up, still presents the immense lake of this name, the 
surface of which covers more than 8000 square kilometers. 

In other parts of the system the configuration and slope of 
the ground prevented the formation of this kind of deposits. 
The overflow of the lakes, the filtration of the melted snows, | 

and the rains running down the sharp descent, gradually 
oponed for them the way to others at a lower level. The tor- 
rents increased during their onward progress by the constant 
receipt of these small tributaries, united themselves together 
to finally join in a parent stream the rainwater of a vast re- 
gion and thus form large rivers. 

But these, walled in by the Cordilleras, had to run along 
the inner zone of the Andes in search of an outlet, without 
finding it. Detained, at last, they overflowed in certain low 
spots which appeared in the Central and Eastern chain; 
there they cut their way through, by means of erosion, and 
then entering freely the eastern plains, were enabled to cir- 
culate tranquilly in search of the Amazon and of the far dis- 
tant Atlantic Ocean, fertilizing those plains by depositing on 
their soil the residues of the sediment brought from every 
part of the Andes. 

To this singular process is due the complicated ramifica- 
tion of the ravines and gullets which characterize the other 
zones of the inner Andean region ; to this are also due the 
vast longitudinal basins of the rivers Urubamba, Apurimac, 
Mantaro, Huallaga and Marañon, as well as those of their 
chief tributaries; and finally to this are due the gigantic brea- 
ches called <pongos>, or narrow rapids, which those princi- 
pal rivers opened in the Central and Eastern chains, and 
through which flow out united all the waters of the region 
enclosed by the Cordilleras from Latitude ó'' S. in which ter- 
minates the basin of Titicaca. 
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The primitive history of the western streams of the sys- 
tem is widely different. The proximity of the Ocean, the 
sharp fall which on that side present the slopes of the Wes- 
tern Cordillera, descending in a short distance from an ave- 
rage height of 4000 to 5000 metres down to the low level of 
the sandy plains, and, finally, the absence of rain on the 
coast of Peru, prevented the formation of important rivers. 
Only one or another, hke the Santa, which runs shut in 
between the Western Cordillera, and its powerful ramifica- 
tion of 250 kilometers in length, called the Black Cordillera, 
thus increasing throughout its whole extent the waters of the 
Santa with the streams of both ranges, or the rivers Piura 
and Tumbes where the Andes withdraw somewhat from the 
Pacific, thus giving greater widthi to their basins; only these 
rivers are able to get together streams of certain importance. 
The remainder are simply torrents, the waters of which only 
increase somewhat in the rainy months of the Andean region 
and which on descending directly to the Pacific Ocean dug 
out on the flanks of the Cordillera narrow transversal ravines 
running parallel to each other. 

In the configuration of the eastern streams of the system, 
that is to say of those which point towards the Amazonian 
plains, the same causes originally intervened. In fact the 
slopes on the East of the Eastern Cordillera are as extensive 
and as inclined as the opposite ones of the Western Cordi- 
llera, so that there also the waters coming down with force from 
enormous heights to very low levels, cut out deep tracks and 
ravines perpendicular to the orographic centre of the Cordi- 
llera. 

But very soon, instead of losing themselves in the Ocean, 
they met with the low chain of hills which on the East ac- 
companies the Andean system and which compelled them to 
join together so as to overcome that obstacle. Thus became 
formed the powerful streams which were increased by the 
plentiful rains of that region, and which after entering the 
plains, flowed on until they reached the large rivers coming 
out from the inner region of the Andes, or formed separately 
full flowing sub-tributaries in the vast immensity of the Ama- 
zonian basin. 

We have described the general disposition of the Andean 
system, but considering the importance of its three principal 
chains, we feel bound at least to indicate in a summary way 
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the direction it follows and the ups and downs in their for- 
mation. 

Commencing from the South, and taking up our position 
at Latitude 22** S., in the territory of the Republic of Boli- 
via, we see the Eastern Cordillera come away from the knot 
of Porco or Potosi and take a northerly direction, at an 
average distanse of 100 kilometers from the Pacific Coast. 
On arriving at parallel ig"" S. it penetrates into Peruvian 
territory and at one degree further on changes its direction, 
going, towards NNW. In the meantime the Eastern Cor- 
dillera, which also started from the knot of Porco, runs 
parallelly on the East of the former and at an average dis- 
tance of 130 kilometers but near to parallel 16" S. it turns to 
the NW., enters into Peruvian territory and approaches the 
Western one, with which it unites by means of a cross Une 
of heights at the knot of Vilcanota, at Latitude 14° 30' S. 

A vast region has been therefore engulphed in the system 
and enclosed in all directions by the two Cordilleras and its 
walls; it is the high plain of Titicaca which measures in length 
610 kilometers and 160 in average width, and in the northern 
section of which, in its greater part within Peruvian territory, 
the lake of this name is situated at 3810 metres above the 
level of the sea. 

After passing the divisional Hne of the Vilcanota where the 
waters going to Titicaca are separated from those going to 
the interandine rivers of the South of Peru, the two Cordi- 
lleras once more separate, one from the other, at a distance 
of 180 kilometers, and continue a parallel course, the Wes- 
tern one running all the time along the coast, and the Eastern 
one skirting the region of the forests watered by the great 
sub-tributaries of the Amazon. But between the two Cordi- 
lleras there now rises the Central one, which has also sprung 
up in the solid mass of Vilcanota, and between these three 
colossal chains run two large rivers, the Apurimac and the 
Urubamba, the waters of which after a long interandine course 
finally succeed in cutting through the Central and Eastern 
chains to become united in the plains and form the Ucayali. 

The three Cordilleras advance parallelly 700 kilometers in 
the direction from SE. to NW. ; but on approaching La- 
titude 1 1° S. the distance between them becomes narrower, 
until they all three join together in the great massive knot of 
Pasco; there it is that the Mantaro takes its rise, formed by 
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the southern streams of this knot, and which runs towards 
the South where it joins the Apurimac. 

After clashing at the knot of Pasco, the three Cordilleras 
once more separate from each other, leaving between them 
the basins of two large rivers, the Huallaga and the Marañon. 

The Western one proceeds towards the NNW., at some 
considerable distance from the coast; but at Latitude io°S. 
turns to the West ; on taking once more a course in its pri- 
mitive direction, there separates from it in a westerly direc- 
tion a powerful branch known by the name of the Black Cor- 
dillera from the contrast it forms with the parent chain which 
in this region rises considerably, exhibiting its summits always 
white with eternal snows. After running near to each other 
for some 250 kilometers, thus forming the long and narrow 
pass of Huaylas and all the upper basin of the river Santa, 
the Black Cordillera goes on decreasing and finally joins on 
to the Western one. This latter one then proceeds towards 
the NNW., but on arriving at Latitude 6" S. it starts straight 
away towards the North, and goes along in that direction 
with few inflections until it reaches the northern frontier of 
Peru and penetrates into the territory of the Republic of 
Ecuador. 

In the meantine the Central Cordillera has stretched out 
towards the NNE., separating itself from its companion the 
Western one and affording room for the hollow of the Marañon 
which runs between the two of them. Subsequently it alters 
its course and proceeds towards the NNW. to form the eastern 
divisional line of that river and separate it from the Huallaga. 

On arriving at Latitude 7** S. it commences a slow and 
lengthy curve towards the NW., during which it crosses La- 
titude 5° S. but this is after joining the Eastern Cordillera. 

This latter chain on separating at the Pasco knot from the 
other two Cordilleras, took a course towards the East and 
soon after towards the NE. so as to allow that between it 
and the Central one, should issue the sources and upper 
hollow of the Huallaga, and prevent at the same time that 
this river, pushed onward by the remainder of the Andean 
system towards the Amazonian plains, should hasten to unite 
itself with the Pachitea, This done, it changes its course 
and takes that of the other principal chains pushing on one 
side the Huallaga and obliging it to take a NNW. direc- 
tion. Afterwards it accompanies that river throughout the 
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greater part of its course, keeping it apart from the powerful 
Ucayali. 

But along all this extent the height of the Eastern Cordi- 
llera has been gradually diminishing, so that on altering its 
direction towards the NNW. it is pierced by the Hualla- 
ga at Latitude 6" 30' S. at the Pongo, or narrow rapids of 
Aguirre. Separating itself then from the aforesaid river, it 
goes on towards the NNW,, and joins the Central Cordillera 
before reaching Latitude y S. 

From this point the two Cordilleras, — Central and Eastern 
— forming only one, go along describing the lengthy curve 
which the first-named had commenced. The Marañon, in- 
tercepted in turn, goes on cutting through, one after the 
other, the low projections of this range and leaves behind the 
last branch at the Pongo, or narrow rapids of Manseriche, 
entering then into the plains, taking an easterly direction in 
search of the Huallaga. Meantime the mountain chain pro- 
ceeding on its way and increasing again in height at last joins 
the Western range at the knot of Loja, in the territory of 
Ecuador. 



VOLCANOES 

In the Cordilleras formed in line, Hke soldiers on guard, 
we find several volcanic peaks, some extinct and others in 
full activity. The greater part of them are in the Western 
Cordillera between 15° and 2 V of South Latitude, Of these 
volcanoes the best known are: that of Tutupaca, which ex- 
hibits two peaks, and of which the last eruption took place 
in 1802; that of Ubinas and that of Huaynaputina, all these 
three in the province of Moquegua; the Misti at 15 kilome- 
ters to the NE. of the City of Arequipa; the Coropuna, of 
which the height has not yet peen correctly measured, and 
which some people believe to be the highest peak in the whole 
Cordillera of the Andes; — the Hachatayhua and the Can- 
darave or Yacumani. 

We must mention as a notable exception in the eastern 
Cordillera the Apucanachuay, the crater of which rises to a 
height of 4220 metres above the level of the sea, near Tres 
Cruces on one of the roads which descend from the Depart- 
ment of Cuzco to the valleys of Paucartambo. 
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Earthquakes have been of frequent occurrence in Peru, 
and in few parts of the world have caused greater damage. 
The eruption of Huaynaputina on 15th February 1606 buried 
under a layer of lava several of the neighboring towns. 

The earthquake of 1746 destroyed Callao; that of 13*^ 
August 1868, left in the City of Arequipa and on the coast 
terrible vestiges, proving its violence. 

The most recent earthquake has been that of 9^ May 1877 
which affected the whole southern coast of Peru. 



HYDROGRAPHY 

The Cordillera of the Andes distinguishes in Peru three 
well defined hydrographic systems, although they are of very 
different importance, viz: that of the Pacific, that of Lake 
Titicaca and that of the Amazon. 

The rivers which belong to the Pacific system have their 
source in the streams on the West of the Western Cordille- 
ra and crossing transversely the strip of land formed between 
that Cordillera and the Pacific Coast empty themselves into 
this Ocean. The number of these is 46, and all of them have 
a small water supply on account of their limited course, and 
the absence of rain in the lower part of the coast. Some of 
them disappear owing to filtration, or to their, use for wate- 
ring the small valleys before reaching the Pacific, only run- 
ning during the summer, as in this season abundant rains fall 
in the upper part of the slopes of the Cordillera; others be- 
come almost dried up during the winter, being converted into 
brooks of which the water supply is kept up solely by the 
melting of the snows accumulated on the summits of the 
Cordilleras. None of these rivers are navigable, excepting 
the Tumbes and La Chira, and these only by the smallest 
craft, and for a short distance from their mouth. We must 
not however fail to mention them, because they all serve to 
water well known valleys, each one of which takes no small 
part in the agricultural production of Peru. The following is 
a list of thesse valleys: — The Santa Rosa or Zarumilla, 
Tumbes, Chira, Piura, Leche, Lambayeque, Saña, Jequete- 
peque, Chicama, Moche Virú, Chao, Nepeña, Casma, Huar- 
mey. Fortaleza, Pativilca, Supe, Huaura, Chancay, Chillón, 
Rímac, Lurín, Mala, Omas, Cañete, Chincha, Pisco, lea, 
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Grande, Lomas, Yauca, Chala, Chaparra, Caravelí, Ocoña, 
Majes, Vítor, Tambo, Moquegua, Locum ba, Sama, Yuta, 
and Camarones. 

As before said these small rivers come down, generally, 
from the Western Cordillera, excepting that of Santa, which 
from its source runs shut in between the Western and the 
Black, or Negra Cordillera, following consequently a direc- 
tion parallel to the orographic centre of the Andean system; 
but on its arrival at about two thirds of its course, it falls in 
with the river Chuquicara, which also runs between these two 
mountain chains, although in an opposite direction ; once uni- 
ted, they pass through the Cordillera Negra and making their 
way to the West, at last fall into the Pacific. In the upper 
or interandine region the river system is totally different. 
The rivers there are of considerable size and follow a great 
variety of directions. 

To the South of the knot of Vilcanota all the streams which 
come down by the inner currents of the two Cordilleras — 
Eastern and Western — and of the knots which they form, 
unite together and form full flowing rivers, which finally empty 
themselves into Lake Titicaca. From the heights, situated 
on the North, comes down in this manner the Suchis and its 
affluent the Siraycho. From the North and North-West, 
the Azángaro, Pucará and Huancané, affluents of the Ramis. 
From the North-West and from the West the Cabanillasand 
Lampa, affluents of th^ Coata. From the West and South- 
West the river Have with its affluents the Angostura, Chu- 
llumpil. Hediondo and Callacachi. From the South-West 
the rivers Juli and Pomata. All the other rivers emptying 
themselves into the Lake Titicaca, on the East, belong to 
Bolivia, and so does the lower part of the course of the Su- 
chis. All these rivers form the Titicaca continental system, 
and we have mentioned them not only because of the impor- 
tance of the region through which they flow, and which was 
the cradle of the ancient Inca civilization, besides being at 
the present time one of the most populated regions in Peru; 
but also because these streams form the great Titicaca Lake, 
the largest in South América, and the highest in the world, 
being situated at 12,545 feet above the level of the sea and 
covering with its waters a surface of 8080 square kilometers. 
Its depth is extremely variable, but it is generally about 30 
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streams. Those of interandine source have their origin ge- 
nerally at 4500 to 5000 metres, above the sea-level, in the 
elevated knots of the Cordilleras, and are formed by the over- 
flow of the lakes, or lagoons, more or less extensive, at the 
foot of the snowy region, being fed by the melting of the 
snow; at the commencement they are but little brooks, but 
they go on increasing as they receive the torrents which des- 
cend from the snowy regions, until they form streams of con- 
siderable size ; but before reaching the highland plains they 
have to run a distance of hundreds of kilometers through the 
interior of the Cordilleras, at the bottom of the immense 
chasms which their streams have gone on opening from 
age to age, and the depth of which is 1000 metres, in some 
places, in relation to the plains and hills which border them. 
It, is easily understood that rivers of this kind are only na- 
vigable at a great distance from their source, and after they 
have issued from the Cordilleras and arrived at the lower re- 
gion on the East. To this class belong: 

I.St The Aptirimac, which has its source in the Vilafro 
lagoon, situated at 4 100 metres above the level of the sea, 
and more or less at 15** 30* of Latitude S. ; this river receives 
all the waters of the interior zone comprised between the 
great transversal range of the Vilcanota knot and the Cen- 
tral and Western Cordilleras; it runs between both with a 
course chiefly towards NNE. and after passing through 
the Cordilleras, unites at 1 2^ S. with the Mantaro, and thus 
forms the Ene, at 404 metres above the level of the sea, 
During its course it receives some powerful affluents, of which 
the principal ones are the Cayarini, Santo Tomás, Pacha- 
chaca and Pampas. 

2.»^ The Urubamba, which has its source in the knot of 
Vilcanota at 14** 30' Latitude S. at the foot of snowy sum- 
mits of this name, and at 4420 metres above the level of the 
sea; it runs almost parallel to the Apurimac, between the 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras. A little beyond Ollantai- 
tambo it passes through the principal centre of the last named 
Cordillera, through which it has opened an immense channel 
of 300 metres in width and 80 kilometers in length, and of 
which the depth, between the level of the summits which 
border on its bed, and that of the waters of the East is 2000 
metres. Soon afterwards it enters the valley of Santa Ana, 
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taking a Northern direction as far as its confluence with the 
Yanatibi, and then it suddenly changes it course towards the 
West, for more than 70 kilometers, after which it makes a 
curve to the North-East, passing through, on its way, an 
important branch of the Eastern Cordillera, after overcoming 
at the Pongo (rocky-falls) of Mainique the last obstacle coming 
in its way. On emerging from this marvel of erosion, of 
which the lofty vertical side-walls sometimes are scarcely 8 
metres apart, the river, at last, free from the rocky walls 
which restrained it, enters upon the plains, and directing its 
course towards the North reaches the parallel 10*^40' S. where 
it again changes its direction and runs towards the West, to 
eifect a junction with the prolongation of the Apurimac and 
Ene, that is to say, with the river Tambo, and together form 
the Ucayali at 204 metres above the level of the sea. During 
the whole of its course it has received several affluents, such 
as the Chuyape, Yanatibi, Mantaro. Yaviro or Paucartam- 
bo, Camisea, Picha. Mishagua and Shepagua. 

3.rd The MantarOy risis to the South of, and close to the 
knot of Pasco, more or less at Latitude 10** 50' S. and at 4060 
metres above the level of the sea; it runs between the «cor- 
dilleras», or mountain ranges, following a broken line, but 
with its course always inclining to the SE., and conse- 
quently approaches the Apurimac which comes in a contra- 
ry direction from the South of Peru. Both rivers on arriving 
at the same Latitude continue running almost parallel to 
each other, although in opposite directions, separated by the 
principal chain of mountains which the Apurimac has already 
cut through ; but the Mantaro on arriving at the counter-forts 
of Chanca, after extending throughout the valley of Jauja, 
penetrates several deep valleys and in its turn commences to 
pierce the «cordilleras» in a series of narrow, deep rapids; at 
Mayoc it turns to the East, and afterwards at Anaz to the 
N. and NNW., as far as Luicho, so that for some time it 
runs parallelly and by this turn forms the so called Peninsula 
of Tayacaja. At Luicho it turns towards the East, always 
seeking the hollow of the Apurimac, and enters into the nar- 
row rapids of Pahuanca which are only four metres wide ; 
newertheless at Paucarchuco it turns once more towards the 
North-East. and afterwards to the North, as far as Huachi- 
cua, whence it once more runs in the direction of the Apuri- 
mac and at last succeeds in uniting itself with it at Latitude 
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1 2" S. and at 404 metres above the level of the sea. At this 
spot it has run from its source a course of 550 kilometers and 
has descended 3,656 metres. It receives a considerable num- 
ber of affluents among which are deserving of mention the 
Yauli or Pachachaca, the Chupaca, Sulcas, Moya, Acoria, 
Huarpu, Huayo and Andamayo. 

4*^ The Maranon rises in the same lofty region as the Man- 
taro, but to the North of those chains, of which the web 
forms the crossing, or knot of Pasco, more or less at Latitu- 
de 10^ 20 S. The remotest source of this river is in the small 
lagoons of Huayhuash and it runs under the name of the 
Nupe until it receives the overflows of Lake Lauricocha, 
which for a long time was supposed to be its principal source. 
It afterwards turns to the NNW. receiving all the waters of 
the interior streams of the Western and Central Mountain 
Ranges, until it makes an extensive curve towards the East 
and goes on cutting, one after the other, the branches scat- 
tered about the Cordillera by a series of narrow rapids, the 
last of which is that of Manseriche, situated at Latitude 4® 
27' 30" S. and at 174 metres above the level of the sea. Here 
it stretches out ; its course undergoes but sHght changes, 
although always inclining to the SE. E. and E., so that it cros- 
ses from West to East the Amazonic plain, until it meets 
the UcayaH and mixes its waters with it, forming between 
them the immense flow of the river Amazon. The course of 
the Maranon terminates at Latitude 4** 30* S. , and at 114 
metres above sea-level after having covered a distance of 
1650 kilometers, and descended somewhat more than 3900 
metres. Its principal affluents, are: the Nahuisbamba, Cris- 
nejas, Chinchipe, Imaza, Nieva, Santiago, Kangasa, Apaga, 
Morona, Potro, Cahuapanas, Pastaza, Huallaga and Tigre. 

5^ The Huallaga, is formed in the same region as the 
former rivers, from the mountain-streams of the hills of Pu- 
cayaco, belonging to the Pasco knot, and more or less at La- 
titude 10° 53' S., and at a height of more than 4300 metres 
above sea-level. It runs between the Central and Eastern 
chains, with its course generally northwards, as although 
near to its origin it turns suddenly to the East, it afterwards 
follows its primitive direction with lengthened diversions to 
the NNE. and NNW. It receives all the interior streams of 
those chains until it pierces the Eastern one at the narrow 
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rapids of Aguirre; it subsequently continues its march along 
the plains as far as Latitude 4® 58' S. where the Marañon 
coming from the West intercepts it and receives the great 
flow of its waters at 163 metres above sea-level and at, 11 00 
kilometers from the source of the Huallaga. The principal 
affluents of this river are: the Monzón, Mallizor, Huachisa, 
the Tocache, MixioUo, Sion, Apisoncho, Huallabamba, Ma- 
yo, Chipurana, Cairanach, Shanusi, Paranapuras and Aipena. 

Another subdivision of the rivers which have their source 
in the Cordilleras, is that of those which are formed from the 
eastern streams of the Andean system. They are similar to 
the aforementioned ones in that they have their source at a 
great height, — at more than 4000 metres above the level of 
the sea, — in the region of eternal snow, but they differ from 
them in that no lofty and lengthy chain encloses them so 
that they descend freely to the eastern plains and are navi- 
gable at comparatively short distances from their respective 
sources. So that while those of inter-andine course, like the 
Marañon, Huallaga, Mantaro, Apurimac and Urubamba oif er 
still serious obstacles to navigation, even after running no less 
than 500 to 800 kilometers, those of this sub-division only 
require to run some 100 to 150 kilometers to descend to le- 
vels of 250 to 300 metres, where their streams very soon run 
with a uniform and smooth movement, which allows of their 
navigation in canoes and small steam vessels. 

Commencing from the South the most important of these 
is the Madre de Dios. Centre of a vast fluvial system of the 
SE. of Peru it constitutes, likewise, from a hydrographic 
point of view, the real source of the river Madera. 

In its upper part this river has been confounded with its 
tributaries, for instance the Pilcopata, but in reality it rises 
among the snows of Querus, more or less at Latitude 13® 20' 
S. and at 3900 metres above the level of the sea. At first it 
runs under the mane of the river Querus until it unites with 
the Pilcopata. From its source it runs from South to North, 
towards Coñec; thence it turns slowly towards the NE., and 
unites with the Manu which comes from the North ; here it 
changes its course to a Southerly direction and then commen- 
ces a winding and tranquil course through the plains, first, 
towards the SE. E. and then towards the NE. and NE. E. 
until it receives the Beni. The declivity of its bed, between 
its sources and the narrow rapids of Coñec, is very different 
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from that of lower down, so that while in the former section 
it is only 72 kilometers, it falls as low as, 3535 metres, but 
descends only 206 metres in the remaining 1050 kilome;ters of 
its course. 

All the tributaries of the Madre de Dios, as far as the Ma- 
nu and the other large affluents which afterwards enter it by 
the right bank, belong to the same sub-division that it does, 
and have their rise in the line of the eastern heights of the 
Andean system, between the parallels of Latitude 12° and 16*" 
S. , these are the Marcachea, Pilcopata, Tono, Piñipiñi, Manu, 
Chilive, Pucapuca, Inambari and its affluents, the Marcapa 
ta and Sangaban, the Tambopata, Heath and the Beni itself. 

Afterwards we must go up towards the North and cross the 
hollows of the Urubamba and Apurimac to meet with impor- 
tant Peruvian rivers in this sub-division, such as the Perene, 
which on uniting with the Ene, that is the prolongation of 
the Apurimac, forms the Tambo, which is the forerunner of 
the UcayaH, and like the Pachitea which is an affluent of 
the latter. Still proceeding North we come across the other 
affluents of the left of the Ucayali, and others of the left of 
the Huallaga, of which we do not make mention here becau- 
se they are only of third or fourth order in comparison with 
the former, and we must advance to the extreme North of 
Peru to find large rivers of this sub-division, like the Moro- 
na. Tigre, Ñapo, Putumayo and Catequetá. 

These five rivers together with the Pastaza, all formed in 
the upper plains, constitute a group which characterizes the 
powerful navigable streams, affluents from the left side, be- 
yond the narrow rapids of Manseriche, of the lower Marañon 
and of its prolongation, the river Amazon. In fact, the An- 
des, while they go on developing towards the North of the 
Loja knot, continue to throw of consecutively numerous ra- 
vines in the direction of the eastern plains. These uniting 
together conclude by forming those full-flowing arteries which 
cross the plains from NW. to SE., on almost parallel Hues, 
and terminate one after the other in the main stream, the line 
of which is marked out by the Amazon, as it was previously 
by the lower Marañón. 

The six rivers above-mentioned exhibit the special cha- 
racter of the second subdivision formed in the Andes, viz: 
that although they have their sources in the heights of the 
Cordillera, they are navigable throughout the greater part of 
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their course, as they descend with great force to the eastern 
plains and there run for large distances before they reach the 
Amazon. Respecting these we will give, besides other in- 
formation, some details obtained from officers, of the Peru- 
vian navy who have recently examined those localities. 

The Morona receives this name at Latitude 2** 48' 59" S. 
and Longitude 77® 30' 01", West of Greenwich, at the con- 
fluence of the Manguasisa with the Cangaima, both of which 
take rise at more than 4000 metres in the Ecuatorial Cordi- 
llera, the former on the NE. of the Sangay, and the latter 
on the NE. of the Azuay Knot, situated at Latitude 2° 20' 
S. and at 4300 metres above the sea-level. Previous to the 
aforesaid confluence both rivers have reached the region of 
the plains, and the Morona continues its course through 
them, generally in direction to the SE. ; but following a very 
crooked line, until its outlet into the lower Marañon at Lati- 
tude 4^ 46' 30'' S. and Longitude 70*^ 00' 45'', West of Green- 
wich. From its union with the Manguasisa and Cangaima 
it runs for 500 kilometers, and receives numerous affluents, 
among which are navigable in canoes the Rarayacu, Yarina, 
Tacshashihuasi, Shihuasi, Sicuanga, Pushaga which com- 
municates with Lake Rimachuna, or Rimache-cocha, and 
finally the Maruyaga. 

The Pastaza is formed at more than 4500 metres in the 
Ecuatorial Andes, and after receiving the streams from the 
interandine hollows of Latacunga and Riobamba, pierces the 
eastern Cordillera to the North of Tunguragua. After the 
water fall at Agoyan it enters at 1544 metres above the sea- 
level into a defile which terminates in the region of the 
plains. This section is almost unknown, although we may 
put down as 100 kilometers the approximate course of the 
river from the pass of the Cordillera down to the mouth of 
the affluent Bombonaza. It then takes á Southern course 
with bends to the East and West, until its outlet into the 
lower Marañon at Latitude 4® 53' 40" S. Its principal af- 
fluents are the Llusin, Palora, Puque, Bombonaza, Pinche, 
Upiayaco, Huasaga, Viluyacu and Copalyacu. 

The Tigre is formed at 2^09' 11" South Latitude and Lon- 
gitude 57^ 05*15" West of Greenwich, at the confluence of the 
rivers Pintuyacu and Cunambo. the sources of which are 
on the eastern slope of the Equatorial Cordillera, and proba- 
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bly in its highest part, running inwards between the left divi- 
sion of the Upper Pastaza, and the right of the upper hollow 
of the Napo. Starting from that confluence it runs towards 
the SE., and although a small chain of hills alters its course 
towards the South, for a short distance, it once more takes its 
previous course, after the ravine of Hunguraque, and follows 
the same until its outlet into the lower Marañon at Latitude 
4** 36' S. From the Pintuyacu it runs for a distance of 670 
kilometers and receives 109 affluents, of which the most im- 
portant are the Pucacuro and the Corrientes. 

The Napo — Its affluents from the left take their rise to 
the North of the Equatorial line and it assumes the name of 
Napo at the confluence of the rivers Ami and Tamboyaco 
which descend from the eastern slopes of the Cotopaxi, the 
snow-clad summit of which reaches, as is well-known, a height 
of 5943 metres. This river is navigable in canoes from port 
Napo, situated at about 1 80 kilometers from its source, and 
at 442 metres above sea-level. As far as the mouth of the 
Aguarico, situated at 300 kilometers further on, and at 1 78 
metres above the level of the sea, its direction is generally 
SE. E. ; but from that point it takes a course, like all the ri- 
vers of this group, towards the SE. until its outlet into the 
Amazon at a spot which is at a distance of 1000 kilometers 
from the mouth of the Aguarico. The longitudinal stretch 
of its hollow measures about, 1480 kilometers, in which it 
receives a large number of affluents, of which the principal 
ones are the Ansupi, Hollin, Arayuno, Suno, Payamino, 
Coca, Yasuni, Yanayacu, Aguarico, Tarapoto, Curaray, 
Ahuishiri, Tamboryacu, Tacsha-curaray and Mazan. 

The Putumayo or Iza — Takes its rise in the streams of 
the Bordoncillo, near to Pasco, at Latitude i® 13' N. of the 
Equatorial line. It descends with a general direction towards 
the SE. and runs into the Amazon after a course of 1600 ki- 
lometers. Its principal affluents are the San Francisco. Gua- 
nez, San Miguel, Guepi, Antonio, Caucaya, Aiiyu, Ancusi- 
llo, Campuya, Caraparaná, Ene, Algodón, Igaraparaná, Ya- 
guas and Cotuhué, near to the outlet of which the Putuma- 
yo is cut across by the frontier line fixed by the treaties be- 
tween Peru and Brazil. 

The Yapará or Cagueta — The course of which is 2200 ki- 
lometers, takes its rise on the frontier running from NW. to 
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SE. and likewise terminates in the Amazon. Among its 
affluents the most important is the Apuporis, the mouth of 
which marks out an important line of demarcation laid down 
by treaties between Peru and Brazil. 

We will now pass on to another class of Peruvian rivers. 

We have spoken of those taking rise in the interior streams, 
and eastern ones of the Cordillera, descending to the plains, 
with the only exception of those which belong to the conti- 
nental system of Titicaca, and which there become transfor- 
med into smooth and powerful streams, allowing of naviga- 
tion in canoes and by steamers. We have seen that these 
arteries admit of navigation for thousands of kilometers, if 
we include their affluents, which, as a general rule, can hke- 
wise be navigated by steamers and in any case by means of 
canoes. 

If we consider, for example, only the bed of the river Ti- 
gre, we have 688 kilometers navigable by steamers of 6 feet; 
but to the above must be added the i6o kilometers of the 
tributaries of the Corrientes, and the 60 kilometers of the 
Pucasuro, and finally the 2100 kilometers of its other af- 
fluents navigable in canoes, thus reaching a total of more 
than 3000 kilometers on this river alone. 

The union of two large fluvial streams of this class leads 
to a higher category of rivers, characterized not only by the 
majestic extent of their beds, their gradual declivity and the 
enormous amount of water that they carry throughout the 
whole year, but also more especially because they form a web 
of the different independent hollows produced by the afore- 
mentioned rivers, and their numberless ramifications or tri- 
butaries. 

By means of them are placed in communication and cen- 
tralized the various partial systems which we have seen take 
rise and descend in succession from the Cordilleras, through- 
out an extent of 1 8 geographical degrees. They unite and 
direct towards the common reservoir of the Amazon, the rain 
water, which falls over the entire surface of Peru, with excep- 
tion of the narrow strip of the coast, and from the relatively 
small hollow of Titicaca. Finally it is they that complete the 
admirable system of river communication which exists, crea- 
ted by the spontaneous action of the forces of Nature, in the 
Eastern part of Peru, and by means of which there has been 
established by the river Amazon direct communication by 
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the help of large steamers between Peru and the Atlantic 
Ocean, which communication goes pn gradually extending, is 
subdivided and distributed for vessels of smaller size, through- 
out the whole circumference of the national territory, up to 
the very foot of the Cordilleras. 

This class is not very numerous, and from a hydrographic 
point of view the generality of the rivers that form it ought 
to have only one name; thus the Amazon might be called, as 
in formers times, the Marañon, on account of its being the 
prolongation of that river, if we look at the amount of water 
it carries or it might be called the Ucayali, if we wished to 
follow it up to its more distant origin. The Ucayali, likewise, 
is but the continuation of the Urubamba, or of the Tambo, 
and this latter of the Ene; just as the Ene is of the Apuri- 
mac, and the Madera of the Madre de Dios. But Geography 
has accepted the names with which these sections of the sa- 
me artery are known by the natives who dwell on their banks 
and navigate them. We shall now give separately the infor- 
mation corresponding to each one of them. 

The Ene — We have seen the Apurimac receive, at La- 
titude i2*'S. and at 404 metres above the level of the sea, 
the waters of the Mantaro; at this point commences the 
Ene, which is as we have previously stated the continuation 
of the former. With a course almost constantly towards the 
NNW. it runs through a region somewhat uneven, as although 
the ramification of the Eastern Cordillera which separates 
the hollows of the Apurimac and Urubamba, reaches a very 
low spot in this region, its branches, spread about, constitu- 
te obstacles which the river has had to overcome by erosion, 
as can be seen at the narrow rapids of Pachapango. The 
Ene runs for 220 kilometers and receives 55 affluents, of 
whxh the most important are the Quimalopetari, Caninquia- 
ri, Quimbiri, and Sanibeni. 

At Latitude de ii^'og'S. and Longitude 74° i8\ West of 
Greenwich, and at 305 metres above sea-level it receives by 
its left bank, the river Perene, and from this point commen- 
ces the Ene. 

The Tambo — Turned aside by the chain of hills which 
forms the left side of the Perene, the Tambo runs towards, 
the East, and follows this direction, along the sides of the 
hills, until at 90 kilometers, these latter undulations of the 
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Andes disappear and the river turns towards the North, run- 
ning through the eastern plains, without any further obstacle. 
It goes thus for another 80 kilometers until it meets on its 
right bank with the Urubambaat Latitude io*'43' 30" S. and 
Longitude 73° 44' 40*' West of Greenwich, and at 260 metres 
above the level of the sea. It receives 42 affluents of which 
the principal ones are the Coghieni and the Mayapo. 

The Ucayali, or more correctly speaking the continuation 
of the Tambo andUrubamba. This large artery of 1900 me- 
tres in extent is of exceptional importance as it forms a com- 
plete bond of union of the navigable river systems of the 
North, Centre and South of cisandean Peru. Although in its 
majestic course it winds about like all the rivers which run 
through level regions, it develops towards the North in the 
same direction as the sea-coast and as the Andes; and it is 
worthy of note that from that point all the great oro-hydro- 
graphic lines marked out by the coast of the Pacific, the three 
Cordilleras and the three rivers Maranon, Huallaga and Uca- 
yah advance parallelly in direction to the NNW. until near to 
the 6*^ degree of South Latitude, each one imitating the 
other. The Ucayali increases its stream with the waters of 
55 tributaries of which the most notable are the full-flowing 
Pachitea, for its vast proportions, and the river Tapiche for 
the rich forests of splendid india-rubber along its banks. 

The greater part of these affluents are navigable by steam- 
launches and especially by canoes until close to their repecti- 
ve sources; and as these are almost intermingled with those 
of other affluents, also navigable in canoes, of the rivers Hua- 
llaga, Yuruá and Yavari, if happens that in many places one 
can easily pass from the hollow of the Ucayali to any one of 
these, by just going some 10 to 15 kilometers overland. The 
rubber-explorers and natives who navigate the Amazonian 
streams of Peru, call these portages, «varaderos», and they 
constantly make use of them. These so-called «varaderos» 
not only on the Ucayali, but on almost all the big rivers, such 
as the lower Maranon, Urubamba, Madre de Dios, etc., etc., 
perform a very important part in the movement of the Eas- 
tern region of Peru. 

The difference of level in the extensive hollow of the Uca- 
yali is generally insignificant, with the exception of an eleva- 
ted strip which forms the western division ; a wall of 1 50 me- 
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tres in height in the lowest region would be sufficient to cause 
almost the whole of this vast hollow tobe covered with water. 
This uniformity of the ground in one of the dampest climates 
on our globe, has gradually formed in the interior several big 
lakes, very little known, and which communicate with each 
other, as well as with the principal river, or its affluents, by 
narrow canals called ccaños» and csacaritas». 

At 4^30' of South Latitude and 73*^27' 30" Longitud 
West of Greenwich and at 1 1 3 metres above sea-level the 
Ucayali unites with the Marañon forming an immense river 
which from that spot takes the famous name of the river 
Amazon. 

The Amazon — Is at this point 4 kilometers wide and its 
depth varies from 10 to 30 metres, although in certain places 
it reaches 250 metres. To arrive at the Atlantic Ocean it has 
still to run from West to East 4400 kilometers of which 3720 
through Brazilian territory. The line agreed upon as the 
limit between Peru and Brazil crosses it at Latitude 4° 13' 
21" S. and at Longitude 69''35' West of Greenwich, and at 
that point the height of this river above the level of the sea 
is 82 metres. It runs through Peruvian territory, from the 
confluence of the Marañon and Ucayali, 680 kilometers and 
descends 31 metres towards the sea. 

During its course it has increased its flow by enormous 
affluents like the Napo and the Yavari; but it still has to re- 
ceive in Brazilian territory large rivers formed within the 
limits of Peru such as the Yapurá, the Putumayo, the Yuruá, 
the Purús and the Madera. 

The mass of water which each second passes along the 
bed of the Amazon on the Peruvian frontier is 20,000 cubic 
metres to which must be added 1200 of the Yavarf, 2000 of 
the Putumayo, 5000 of the Yapurá, and á large proportion 
of the 4000 of the Purús, the 2500 of the Yuuár, and the 
16,000 which the river Madera gives every second to the 
Amazon. 

Thus we perceive the large proportion belonging to the 
waters coming from the territory of Peru, in the prodigious 
mass of 1 20, 000 cubic metres, per second, with which the 
Amazon drives back the waves of the Atlantic Ocean. 

We have now only to call attention to the other class of 
rivers, which as regards the length of their course and their 
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body of water, are those which are formed at a lower point 
above sea-level, not only in Peru but in the whole world. 

At the foot of the last counter- fort of the Andes, on the 
narrow rapids of Manseriche, we should only have to descend 
174 metres to reach the level of the Atlantic; but there are 
still between us and that Ocean more than 5000 kilometers 
of forests, along the shortest road which is that from the 
Rapids to Mocaba, by the Marañon and Amazon. The wa- 
ters which pass by those famous narrows, laden with the 
slime and gold of the Cordilleras, have only an average fall 
of 1 metre for each 30 kilometers, and passing through in- 
terminable plains at the rate of five kilometers per hour, 
which is their average speed in that region, would require to 
travel nearly a month and a half before mixing with the salt- 
water of the Ocean. 

But the uniformity of this prodigious plain, — the ancient 
bed of an inland, sea, and today covered with tropical forests, 
is interrupted in the zone of Peru, by very low branches, and 
not yet thoroughly explored, which at a distance accompany 
the Cordilleras. 

Their height compared with that of the Andes is insignifi- 
cant ; but in the uniform level of the plains these reliefs, or 
excrescences, have sufficed to mark the limit of extensive 
hollows and have served as the sources of immense rivers like 
the Purús, Yuruá and Yavarí. 

It fact, the excessive dampness of the atmosphere gives 
rise there, several times in each day, to tempests and heavy 
rains which keep soaked with water the spongy soil of those 
hillocks, and the least cavity in these is sufficient for the for- 
mation of a deposit of the rain-water. Small streams formed 
by the filtrations of these reservoirs descend the slopes and 
uniting with each other constitute, before long, streams na- 
vigable in canoes; and the rains constantly increase their flow. 
Thus it is that these rivers rise and increase almost exclusi- 
vely by the direct action of the rain-water, so that their body 
of water, during the different seasons of the year, varies still 
more than in the other classes of the Amazonian arteries. 
The formidable freshets of the Purús, rise as high as 18 me- 
tres, and the river at these times overflows and inundates 
the valley, during which period its bed measures 10 to 20 ki- 
lometers from one bank to the other. 

10 
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The slight fall of their beds, free from cascades, allows of 
their navigation either by steamers or in canoes until a point 
close up to their respective sources; consequently these are 
the ones which unite the best conditions, and offer the best 
opportunity as a means for penetrating into the most distant 
regions of the East of Peru. Through them principally it is 
that man and trade have succeeded in reaching the heart of 
the Amazonian forests so as to exploit the abundant rubber- 
trees which exist in those immense woodlands. 

To this class of rivers belong in the first place the tributa- 
ries on the left of the Beni and the Madera which take their 
rise in Peruvian territory those on the left of the Madre de 
Dios, and of its affluent the Manu; those which the Urubam- 
ba receives on its right side beyond the narrow rapids of the 
Mainique; likewise all the affluents on the right of the Uca- 
yali, and some of those on its left, beyond the mouth of the 
Pachitea; we must also include the affluents received by the 
Morona, Pastaza, Tigre, Ñapo, Putumayo and Yapurá in the 
lower part of their courses; and finally the great rivers of the 
plain which are formed to the East of the eastern division of 
the Urubamba and Ucayali. 

These, on account of their body of water and the conside- 
rable extent which they cover, are the most important of this 
series, and we shall proceed to give some special geographi- 
cal information regarding them. 

The Vavari is formed by the streams from a mountain, 
the filtrations of which feed a small torrent which falls by a 
series of cascades down to the foot of the montain; this spot 
is situated at Latitude 7*" 8' 47" S. and Longitude 73^ 46' 30" 
West of Greenwich and at 377 metres above sea-level, and 
is the source of the Yaquerana or upper Yavari. After run- 
ning 550 kilometers in different directions but chiefly towards 
the NE, and North, it receives the Galvez, and from this 
point commences the Lower Yavari, a river navigable by 
large steamers, and of which the current is not usually more 
than 2 miles per hour. 

This beautiful fluvial artery, follows in the first part of its 
course the same directions as the Yaquerana, and later on 
turns to the East, and after running for 1050 kilometers from 
the mouth of the Galvez, joins the Amazon near the spot at 
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which the frontier crosses that river and at 82 metres above 
the level of the sea. 

The total distance covered by the Yavari up to its most 
distant sources is consequently 1600 kilometers. 

Its €thal-weg>, or track, serves constantly as the limit 
between Peru and Brazil. Its principal affluents are the Ba- 
tan or Paisandu, Galvez, Yavarl-Mirin, Curaza and Itecuay. 

The Yurud or Hiruba — Takes its rise in the Mercedes 
mount, situated at Latitude lo*" ox' 32" 25 S. and Longitu- 
de 72° 14' 34" 28 West of Greenwich and at 416 metres abo- 
ve sea-level. 

At first it runs under the name of Paxiuba, but very soon 
on joining the Salambo it takes that of Turilloc. It then re- 
ceives the Piqueyacu and from that moment is known by the 
name of the Yuruá. Its course is crooked, like that of all the 
rivers of this class, its average course is towards the NW. as 
far as the Vacapistea, and then towards the North, as far as 
the Moa, inclining afterwards towards east until it reaches 
Sarapo, whence it takes its course towards the NNE. and 
continues running in that direction until it reaches the Ama- 
zon at Latitude 2^*37' 51'* S. and Longitude 65° 47*28" 95 
West of Greenwich. Its extent up to the sources of the Pax- 
iuba is 3312 kilometers. 

Besides the Salambo and Piqueyacu it receives the follow- 
ing principal affluents: the Vacapistea, Dorado, Sunguru- 
yacu, Pucayacu, Breu, Tejo. Arara or Amona, Yuruá-Mirin, 
Moa, Ipixuna, Gregorio and Tarahuaca. 

The point at which the line of the Peru-Brazilian limits 
crosses the Yuruá has not yet been fixed; but according to 
the demarcation of both countries at the time when they ob- 
tained their autonomy, raising themselves from the rank of 
Spanish and Portuguese Colonies to that of Independent 
States, the frontier ought to cross the Yuruá not very far 
from the mouth of its affluent the Gregorio, thus leaving in 
the territory of Peru all the part of the river, up stream, as 
far as its sources, and in that of Brazil from the spot already 
mentioned down to the Amazon. 

The Purús — Takes it rise at Latitude 10'' 57' 05" and 
Latitude 72"^ 27' 35" West of Greenwich, from the streams 
coming from the hills of which the height is not more than 
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474 metres above the level of the sea and from which des- 
cend the ravines of Pucani and CabaljanL 

These streams uniting together, from the Cujar which on 
receiving at Latitude io°44'55"S. and 71° 50' West of 
Greenwich, and at 112 metres above sea-level the waters of 
the tributary Curiuja, loses its primitive name and becomes 
from that point onwards known as the river Purús. 

Its course is a succession of windings, which form other 
larger ones, and by means of which it advances towards NE., 
with lengthened deviations towards the East, and other less 
decisive ones towards the North, the velocity of its current 
being about 2 to 3 miles per hour. 

After advancing in this manner some 3200 kilometers, 
without really descending more than 50 metres from the con- 
fluence of the Cujar and Curiuja, it finally enters the Ama- 
zon at Latitude 3° 39' 28" S. and Longitude 6** 12* 50" 5 West 
of Greenwich. 

Its principal tributaries are the Shambuyacu, Curanja, 
Santa Rosa, Chandless, Yaco, Acre, Pauhini, Yurucua and 
Ituxi. 

RIVER NAVIGATION 

While treating of each of the principal rivers of Peru, we 
have all along shown the great contrast appearing, as regards 
navigation, between those of the Coast and Andean region, 
and those of the Amazonic plains. 

On the coast, with the exception of the rivers Tumbes and 
Chira, throughout short distances, no other one can be used 
as a means of communication. Far from this, their rushing 
streams, increased during the summer by the rains which fall 
in the Cordillera, become for a time impassable and all com- 
munication remains suspended for days and even weeks, 
between one bank and the other, in places where there are 
no bridges. 

In the interandine region, the rivers, enclosed in their rocky 
beds and with rapid fall, only at intervals offer one or another 
spot where a launch can venture, so that they are of no use 
as means of communication ; on the contrary, their impetuous 
currents have opened up in the course of centuries, deep ra- 
vines which impede or render extremely difficult, the com- 
munications, making the distances between the settlements 
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on either side of these hollows three and even five times grea- 
ter than they need to be. 

The deep and lengthy ravines of the Apurimac, Urubam- 
ba and Marañon have all along been an obstacle to the pro- 
gress of some Peruvian provinces and have prevented the 
development of the rich and extensive region which they 
still maintain isolated. 

Just the contrary is what occurs with the rivers of the 
plains- 

These, far from separating, serve to unite; and instead 
of creating deserts, render it easy to penetrate into them. 
Every one who can form any kind of idea regarding the 
eastern forests and of the dangers and fatigue entailed by a 
march over land across these woodlands, will agree with us 
that man could never have penetrated into the interior, if 
the rivers had not offered him the means provided by natu- 
re, and of which the streams serve for the transport of the 
traveller and of the provisions required for existence in those 
sohtary regions. But if from this point of view the part per- 
formed by the rivers has been undoubtedly beneficial, one 
can even so only form a remote idea of the influence they 
wili bring to bear upon everything when immigration and 
capital have taken in hand the upper lands adapted to co- 
lonization by the European races, and which are situated on 
the sides and on the eastern branches of the Andes; and 
then from these commence in proper form the exploitation 
of the lower regions, by means of river navigations, employ- 
ing appropriate vessels, and making use of the wonderful 
resources of modern engineering in order to remove all the 
obstacles which today prevent the traffic by steam-launches 
in some of the important rivers, or at certain periods of 
the year. 

The fact is that the splendid Amazon is the common re- 
ceptacle to which converge the eastern rivers of Peru, and 
at the same time constitutes the chief artery of the naviga- 
ble system. 

Its principal port on the Peruvian section is Iquitos, Capi- 
tal of the Department of Loreto, and centre of the active 
trade which has sprung up from the making use of the valua- 
ble trees and plants which exist in the virgin forests of Loreto, 
and especially from the exploitation of the caoutchouc and fine 
rubber which they produce. 
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Iquitos is at a distance of 4270 kilometers from the estua- 
ry, or mouth of the Amazon, and of 540 kilometers from 
the frontiers of Brazil. It keeps up a trade and direct rela- 
tions with the United States and with Europe, by means of 
transatlantic steamers, which run between that port and 
those of Liverpool, New York and Hamburg, descending the 
Amazon and crossing the Ocean. 

The next port in importance is that of Yurimaguas, situa- 
ted on the river Huallaga, from the mouth of which it is 
distant 230 kilometers, and which mouth is at a distance of 
620 kilometers from Iquitos, with which Yurimaguas is con- 
nected by a regular service of steamers of 300 to 400 tons. 

This is the central port of the Departments of San Martin, 
Amazonas and Huallaga; through it passes nearly all the 
foreign trade of those Departments, subject to transhipment 
at Iquitos. 

The river of the greatest commercial activity, after the 
Amazon, is the Ucayali. On it we have the ports of Conta- 
mana and Masisea; various small towns and little estates, 
where the vessels which do the river-traffic are in the habit 
of stopping whenever merchandize or passengers are waiting 
for them. Merchant steamers of 300 to 400 tons, belonging 
to commercial houses of Iquitos, attend to the movement of 
passengers and cargo between Iquitos and this river, navi- 
gating it up to the port of Contamana, situated at 1000 ki- 
lometers from Iquitos. During some months those same 
steamers, taking advantage of the yearly freshets, go up the 
Ucayali as far as Masisea which is 350 kilometers beyond 
Contamana. 

The same freshets allow the steam-launches to go for a 
distance of 350 kilometers up the Pachitea, an important 
affluent from the left of the Ucayali and afterwards ascending 
for 150 kilometers, the river Pichis, the union of which with 
the Palcasu forms the Pachitea, they arrive at Port Bermu- 
dez, which is the terminus of a land road called the Central 
Highway, opened for the purpose of communicating the na- 
vigable rivers of the East with the Andean Department of 
Junin, which is, in turn, united with the capital, Lima, by 
the Central, or Oroya Railway. Port Bermudez is distant 
500 kilometers from the mouth of the Pachitea, and this 50 
kilometers from Masisea. 
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Finally, those freshets allow small merchant steamers to 
ascend the Ucayali 500 kilometers further up until the point 
is reached where it takes the form of two rivers which are its 
tributaries, viz: the Tambo and Urubamba; the steam-ves- 
sels then take this latter river and go up some 1 70 kilome- 
ters until they reach the mouth of its affluent the Misagua. 
The distance from that point to Iquitosis consequently 2210 
kilometers, divided as follows. 

From the mouth of the Misagua to that of the 

Urubamba (river Mishagua) 170 km. 

from the Urubamba to the mouth of the Pachi- 

tea (upper Ucayali) 500 > 

from thence to the mouth of the Ucayali (Lower 

Ucayali) 1400 > 

from whence the distance to Iquitos is only 140 > 

There can be no doubt that on the removal by dredging and 
other engineering works, of some of the obstacles found along 
the river Urubamba. and along the upper part of the Ucaya- 
li, the traffic of the merchant steam-launches might be main- 
tained throughout the whole year between Iquitos and Mis- 
hagua, as at the present time cases have occurred when ves- 
sels of this class have succeeded in reaching Mishagua du- 
ring the months of low water. 

The river Mishagua is, as we have stated, an affluent of 
the Urubamba from its right. If we only go up this river 250 
kilometers in canoes we shall reach the mouth of the Sarja- 
li, along the course of wich we can proceed for 130 kilome- 
ters further, and then arrive at a spot where the bed after 
losing one by one its principal affluents, has no longer a 
stream sufficiently large for the traffic of a loaded canoe. We 
must therefore proceed by land, and it is here that the so- 
called portage of Fitzcarrald commences. 

From the time that we left the Amazon on the North of 
Peru we have proceeded constantly towards the South, firstly 
by the Ucayali and afterwards by the Urubamba. 

The Mishagua and the Sarjali have brought us nearer still 
to the hollow of the Madre de Dios, situated in the South of 
Peru; so that on reaching the portage of Fitzcarrald only a 
few kilometers separate us from that spot. 

In fact, following through the forest the path which the rub- 
ber men have opened, we pass over a small divisive tract of 
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137 metres above the level of the Sarjali, and 416 metres 
above the level of the sea; afterwards descending by the op- 
posite side we reach a tranquil stream which belongs to the 
hollow of the Madre de Dios. This is the Cashpajali, a small 
river, navigable in canoes, and 13 kilometers further down in 
steam- launches. Going on board there the journey becomes 
now more rapid, as we are descending the stream, while on 
the opposite side we had the current against us. In a short 
space of time we cover 35 kilometers and enter upon a lar- 
ger river, known by the name of the Manu, the depth of 
which allows us to continue our downward trip on board a 
steam-launch. After going over the 1 50 kilometers of the 
course of this river we enter upon the Madre de Dios, by the 
wide stream of which we can reach its confluence with the 
Beni, and almost inmediately afterwards navigate in the 
waters of the river Madera. Here we come to a stop, as the 
navigation of the Madera would take us to the famous cata- 
racts of that river, and to overcome the serious obstacles 
which these present we should have to journey on foot through 
the forest for a distance of 290 kilometers. 

It is true that we should after this find the navigation open 
during the whole year; but even so, after following the course 
of the river Madera for another 1000 kilometers we should 
only succeed in once more reaching the Amazon, this time 
in Brazihan territory. 

It would be difficult to present a more complete and exact 
picture of the navigability of this class of rivers, as their flow 
is extremely variable, and besides the increase or decrease of 
their streams, annually, during the period indicated, they are 
subject to sudden and unforeseen freshets, brought about by 
the tropical tempests and rains, so frequent in these regions. 
For these reasons, four to five days, and sometimes even a 
few hours are sufficient to transform a small stream into a 
full-flowing river, or to convert the big rivers into a species 
of inland seas. The banks of gravel and sand, which in the 
dry season obstruct the canals and represent the impassable 
limit of the river's navigation, suddenly disappear below se- 
veral metres depth of water, thus allowing free navigation 
for hundreds of kilometers. The same result would be at- 
tained permanently by the removal, in certain rivers, by en- 
gineering works, of the obstacles which prevent the steam 
navigation over large navigable sections of them. 
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But although it is true that these obstacles very much cur- 
tail the steam navigation, especially during the dry season, 
it must not be supposed that they entirely interrupt the river 
navigation. At the place where the larger vessels are com- 
pelled to stop, the passengers land and deposit their mer- 
chandize in some small village formed on the river's banks 
for that purpose. The canoe of the rubber man, or of some 
other of the different traders of those forests, undertakes 
their transport further up river to far distant places. 

In fact, one may say that for the native indian and 
the rubbermen, all the river and all the canals are naviga- 
ble, however insignificant, or dangerous they may appear 
to outsiders, and they make use of them as means of com- 
munication. Accustomed to the sttruggle for life, and to that 
with the different obstacles to the river navigation, they over- 
come all with admirable skill, and when the obstacles are 
really insurmountable they go round them, discharging their 
canoes and carrying the merchandize on their backs, drag- 
ging at the same time their canoes along the banks, or through 
the forest, until they reach a spot on the river from whence 
they can continue navigating it. It is by these means that a 
considerable part of the merchandize which passes through 
the Custom House of Iquitos ultimately reaches its destina- 
tion. 

The navigability, consequently, of one of these streams 
depends not only upon its flow of water, but also upon the 
season, the year and the class of vessel in which the journey 
is made. 

In the rivers of the second order, or in the upper part of 
the larger ones, eventual factors likewise intervene such as 
an unexpected freshet, the recent formation of a canal 
deeper than the former one, or on the contrary some obs- 
truction by fallen trees or sand brought down by the latest 
flooding. 

Consequently the absolute value of one of these means of 
communication, and its serviceable extent can only be calcu- 
lated with a certain amount of exactitude, after numerous 
observations practised during different periods of the year 
by a competent staff, and as the greater part of the sub- 
afiluents are barely known, owing to their having been visited 
hitherto by scarcely any one but the native indians, the rub- 
bermen, or their laborers, who are the sole inhabitants or ex- 

11 
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ploiters of these vast forests, the result is that the present 
calculations simply express, generally speaking, approxima- 
te figures. 

With this explanation we shall now give a list of the prin- 
cipal rivers, and of the distance for which they are navigable 
by steam, taking as a basis for our calculations the surveys 
made recently by officers of the navy and commisioners of 
the Peruvian Government, as well as the information sup- 
plied by the captains of the merchant steamers constantly 
running over them. 

Respecting some important rivers, which have not as yet 
been examined under this form, we shall consult the narra- 
tives given by some of the travellers who have visited those 



DISTANCES NAVIGABLE BY STEAM ON SOME OF THE 
PERUVIAN RIVERS 

As the importance of these rivers as a means of communi- 
cation, as well as that of their extent, can only be fixed with 
certain exactitude, after numerous observations made by a 
competent staff, and at different periods of the year; the pre- 
sent calculation expresses, in the generality of cases, approx- 
imate figures, although we have formed this table taking as 
a basis the studies made in several of those rivers by naval 
officers and special government commissioners, belonging to 
the Board of River Communications, and those of Colonel 
Pedro Portillo, Prefect of the Department of Loreto compa- 
ring them with the information obtained by the Lima Geo- 
graphical Society ; and in all cases regarding which no such 
studies exist, we have been guided by the information given 
us by the captains of the merchant steamers constantly tra- 
ding in them. 

With this proviso, we now present a table showing the na- 
vigable extent of the eastern rivers, in their present state ; 
although several of them are susceptible of great improve- 
ments — in many cases at very little cost — which would 
increase the extent and conditions of their navigability. 
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At high water 

680 kilometers for steamers of 6 metres (20 feet) draught as fol- 
lows: 

Amazon, peruvian 680 kilometers 

8780 for steamers of i metre 25 to 2 metres 44 
(4 to S feet) draught, in the folloving form: 

Mar ANÓN, as far as Port Limon 780 > 

Yapura, Peruvian, — up to Cachuela Cu- 

pati 200 > 

PuTUMAYO, Peruvian, — from Cotuhé to the 

Igaraparaná 460 > 

Yavarí, as far as Gálvez 880 > 

Napo, as far as the Aguarico 900 > 

Tigre, up to its confluence with the Cu- 

nambo-Pintuyacu 670 > 

HuALLAGA, as far as Yurimaguas 230 > 

Lower Ucayali 1400 > 

Pachitea 350 > 

YuRUA, Peruvian, — from the Ipixuma to 

the Amona 440 » 

PuRÚs, Peruvian, — from Labrea to the 

Catay 1 540 > 

Acre, as far as the Irari 360 > 

CuRURAY, as far as the Cononaco 460 > 

Aguarico » . . . . no > 

6702 kilometers for steamers of o metres 60 to 
I metre 22 (2 to 4 feet) draught as follows: 

Mar ANÓN, from Port Limon to the Pongo of 

Manseriche 1 20 > 

PuTUMAYO, Peruvian up stream from the 

Igaraparaná 630 > 

Igaraparaná 330 > 

Mazan ^ . . . 40 > 
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Tamboryacu 20 kilometers 

CUNAMBO 60 » 

PiNTUYACU 60 > 

Corrientes 1 60 > 

PüCACURO 60 > 

Pastaza, as far as the Huasaga 200 > 

Morona, as far as the Manhuasisa 500 > 

Manhuasisa :•?••• 120 > 

Cangaima 90 » 

Potro 20 » 

Apaga 20 > 

Caiiüapanas 30 > 

Ya VARÍ, from the Gálvez. to the Paisandú. 390 > 

Gálvez. affluent of the Ya varí 50 > 

HuALLAGA, from Yurimaguas to Achinamisa 140 > 

AiPENA, as far as Naranja Tambo 90 > 

Tapiche 250 > 

Blanco, affluent of the Tapiche no > 

Tamaya, as far as Putaya 160 > 

Abujao 10 > 

AgUAITÍA ICO » 

PiCHis, as far as Port Bermudez.. . 150 > 

Palcazu, as far as Pozuzo 140 > 

Upper Ucayali 500 > 

L'RrBAMBA, as far as Mishagua 170 > 

Tambo 1 70 > 

Perene, as far as the Pangoa 10 > 

Caspajai I 22 > 

Manu 1 50 > 

Madre i>e Dk^s, as far as Manu 970 > 

Aquiri 480 > 

Acre, up stream from the Irari 200 > 

All of which forms a total of 16.000 kihymeters, at high 
water. The navigable distance for vessels of lesser draught, 
canoes and rafts, may be put down at double the above, at 
least, which brings up the total to near upon 50,000 kilome- 
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ters. As soon as the railway from the North is constructed, 
and it becomes possible to estabUsh at its terminus, Port 
Limon, a large reservoir of Petroleum, for use as fuel by the 
steamers which trade in those rivers, then people in Peru 
will begin to comprehend the immense advantages to be ob- 
tained from this splendid network of rivers. 



At low water 

680 kilometers for steamers of 6 meters (20 feet) draught in this 
form: 

Amazon, Peruvian 680 kilometers 

2720 for steamers of i metre 22 to 2 metres 44 
(4 to 8 feet) draught as follows: 

Marañón, as far as Port Limon 780 » 

Yayarí, as far as the Yavari-Mirim 510 > 

Lower Ucavali, as far as Contamana 1000 > 

PüRÚs, Peruvian — from Labreato Cacho- 

reia 280 > 

YuRuA, Peruvian — as far as the Moa.. . . 150 > 

4980 kilometers for steamers drawing o m. 60 
to I metre 22 {2 to 4 feet) as follows: 

Marañón, from Port Limon to the Pongo 

of Manseriche 1 20 > 

HuALLAGA as far as Achinamisa 370 > 

Lower Ucayali, from Contamana to the 

Pachitea 4cxd > 

Upper Ucavali, from the Pachitea to Cu- 

maria 3cxd > 

Pachitea 350 > 

PuTUMAYo, Peruvian, as far as the Irapa- 

raná 460 > 

Tapiche 250 > 

Potro 20 > 
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Cahuapanas 20 kilometers 

Yavarí, from the Yavari-Mirim to the Cal- 
vez 370 > 

Ñapo, as far as Aguarico 800 > 

Cururay, as far as Canonaco 460 » 

Morona, as far as Rarayacu 340 > 

Pastaza 50 > 

Tigre, as far as the confluence Cunambo 

Pintuyacu 670 > 

Which forms a total of 8, 380 kilometers navigable during 
low water. 

Note — In the rivers which like the Huallaga, Ucayali, 
Yavari, etc. , etc. , flow into the Amazon, on its right bank, 
the period of lowest water is in the months of August and 
September; on the contrary in those which enter the Ama- 
zon by the left bank, such as the Putumayo, Napo, Tigre, 
etc., etc., the period of lowest water is in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March. This compensation in the water-flow 
which all these affluents bring to the Queen River of South 
America, is what prevents the rise or fall of the waters of the 
Amazon assuming much importance. 

In the Marañon the period of lowest water is in the months 
of October and December. 



LAKES AND LAGOONS 

Lake Titicaca, situated as we have previously stated in 
the northern part of the Andean highlands which extend 
from the Knot of the Vilcanota up to that of Porco, is on the 
frontier of Perú and Bolivia, so that the international limit 
divides it into two sections, from South to North; the larger 
one being that which corresponds to Peru. The surface of 
this lake lies at (12,545 feet) 3810 metres above the level of 
the sea, and embraces an extent of 8080 square kilometers, 
with a depth of 35 to 40 metres, although in some places it 
reaches 1 50 metres. 

Since 1 867 steam-navigation has been established there, 
carrying on an active trade between the Peruvian port of 
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Puno, the terminus of the railway from Moliendo, and the 
Bolivian port of Huaqui, which is lOo kilometers distant from 
La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, to which it is united by rail- 
way. This beautiful lake, cradle of the Inca dynasty, is the 
most extensive that exists in Peru; the others are of smaller 
dimensions, and mentioning them in the order of their size 
we have; the Lagoon of Chinchaicocha in the province of Cer- 
ro de Pasco, with an extent of 279 square kilometers; that of 
Rimachuma, situated between the rivers Moreno and Pasta- 
za, with which it communicates through narrow canals, mea- 
sures 223 square kilometers, that of Arapa in the province of 
Azangaro with an extent of 131 square kilometers, and some 
others of smaller dimensions, like that of Lauricocha, which 
measures only 16 square kilometers; but is celebrated for 
' being the source of the river Marañen, the most full-flowing 
of the two rivers which form the great Amazon. 



THE OCEAN 

The Pacific Ocean, as already stated, washes the whole 
western coast of Peru, which throughout its whole extent 
offers anchorages for vessels. The navigation along the whole 
coast is devoid of danger, as there exist no rocks, reefs or 
shoals to render it difficult, and besides it is entirely unvisi- 
ted by storms. The movement of the sea is very regular; 
there are no canals or passes which in any way unusually de- 
tain the lunisolar action, and a soft cool breeze from S. SE. 
generally blows along the whole coast, refreshing the atmos- 
phere and diminishing the force of the tropical heat. The 
great ocean current which comes up from the South Pole, 
and the waters of which have an average temperature of 7® 
colder than that of the sea in those altitudes, also contribu- 
tes to cool down the heat of the coast. This current called 
indiscriminately the Humboldt, Antarctic or Peruvian, has 
a breadth of 150 miles, and a velocity of 20 miles in the 24 
hours, running up the coast from South to North along its 
whole extent. 

In some parts situated to the south of the parallel 15*^8., 
calms are frequent; in the Northern ports, from time, to time, 
a soft breeze blows from the North, or from the West. Along 
this part of the coast there generally appears during the sum- 
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irier-time an ocean current in an opposite direction to the 
usual one, which probably is a prolongation of the equato- 
rial current, which at the altitude of 5** Latitude S. separates 
in the foitn of a wedge into two, the great current of which 
we have inade mention and which from that point takes the 
direction of North- West 

The coast of Peru measures about 1600 miles in extent, 
and its bottom, is generally deep and rocky ; in the Southern 
part one may say that from the very shore rise high promon- 
tories, and the waters of the inlets have a depth of 100 to 
120 metres, and yet in the Northern part the shores are chief- 
ly long stretches of sand. 

Owing to the regular outline of the coast, the absence of 
sinuosity, as well as of capes and gulfs, there are only a few 
bays, the most secure and important ones being those of 
Paita, Callao and Pisco. 



ISLANDS 

Perú has no inhabited islands on its extensive coast. The 
most notable ones, on account of their immense huano de- 
posits, are those on the Northern coast called Lobosde Afue- 
ra, Lobos de Adentro and the Guañape Islands; in the Cen- 
tral region, the Chincha Islands, which form three groups, 
viz : of the North, centre and South. All of them still con- 
tain considerable quantities of huano. There is also the San 
Lorenzo Island, situated at 6 miles to the South-West of Ca- 
llao, the bay of which is protected by it; but hke.all the rest 
it is arid and desert. The other islands, or islets, are not 
worthy of any special mention. 



PHYSICAL ASPECT 

We have already stated that the longitudinal mass formed 
by the Cordillera of the Andes has divided the Peruvian ter- 
ritory into three large sections, viz: — the coast, the Andean 
region, and the eastern one or that of the forests. 

On account of this physical formation no other country 
perhaps, offers a greater variety of climates or of products 
than Peru. Its soil admits of the cultivation of all kinds of 
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plants and of the acclimation of all the zoological species of 
the zones comprised between the ecuatorial line, and the 
frigid regions near the poles; and the saying is proverbial 
here that Peru has hot lands, temperate lands and cold lands. 
Moreover humanity owes to the great number of indigenous 
fauna zná flora many animals and products of inestimable va- 
lue such as the llama, the vicuña, the potato, the cinchona- 
bark, and the coca, all of them totally unknown in the Old 
World when the Europeans discovered this country. Even 
today there can be no doubt that Peru produces a great num- 
ber of plants and animals unknown to science or of which in- 
dustry has not yet taken advantage. This is undeniable as 
regards thefaiina, as we ned only mention that the naturalist 
Bates, as the result of his explorations in the Amazonic re- 
gion formed a collection of 14,712 zoological species and of 
these 8000 were completely new in Natural History. 

Various conditions which are rarely met with, have combi- 
ned to form this variety of climates; the long stretch of the 
three regions into which Peru is divided and its position, 
lying from South to North, which allows the said strips to 
run through a considerable extent of Latitude; the great ele- 
vation of its Cordilleras or mountain ranges; also that of its 
upper plains or inter-andine region, crossed at the same time 
by branches and depressions which present in different lati- 
tudes tree-less plains, table lands and valleys situated at va- 
rious heights above the level of the sea; its ravines which des- 
cend from the Andes, and the climate of which enjoys a va- 
riety of temperatures from the severe cold of the snow-clad 
summits to the tropical heat of the plains. And as if all this 
were not sufficient, special circumstances, such as the proxi- 
mity of the cold Humboldt current, give to the coast of Peru 
a climate entirely distinct from that which it ought to have 
in virtue of it geographical situation. 

The Coast Regio7i — From the moment that the abundan- 
ce of rain in a country depends upon the quantity of watery 
vapour that it receives from the neighboring sea or seas, and 
the reigning winds distribute this dampness over the nearest 
lands, the climate of the coast should be extremely damp, as 
it must receive alternately, the evaporation of the Pacific 
Ocean which runs along its shores, and that of the Atlantic 
Ocean brought by the trade-winds. Nevertheless its climate 
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is á very dry one, and to explain this phenomenon a theorj- 
has been set forth, which we will proceed to explain. 

The trade winds saturated with the evaporation of the 
Atlantic Ocean cross over Brazil and the Eastern region of 
Peru, discharging while passing over the Amazonian plains a 
large quantity of their watery vapour; but on meeting with 
the lofty Peruvian Cordillera the remainder of the Amazonic 
damp that these winds contain becomes condensed and co- 
vers with snow the table-lands and lofty summits. This is 
the reason why the atmosphere of the Peruvian coast is de- 
prived of its principal source of dampness on the Atlantic 
side. 

As regards the Pacific Ocean, the SSE. winds that 
prevail there, travel in a parallel line with the Humboldt cur- 
rent, the low temperature of which does not favor evapora- 
tion, so that they only contain a slight proportion, of watery 
vapour; and as at the same time they travel in a parallel Hne 
to the coast they prevent the winds from the West, laden 
with the evaporation of the centre of the Pacific Ocean, from 
reaching the coast. The slight dampness brought by those 
winds from the SSE. becomes converted into mist oncoming 
into contact with the sands along the coast, during the win- 
ter time when these layers, refractory to heat, undergo in the 
night-time sudden refrigeration. 

On account of the want of rains, the coast strip, of which 
the total area may be put down at 180,000 square kilometers, 
consists of a series of sandy plains devoid of all vegetation, 
but crossed by the rivers which descend transversally by the 
slopes of the Western Cordillera, and which before falling 
into the Pacific Ocean, water the neighboring lands, forming 
several fertile and productive valleys in which exist today 
many of the richest and most flourishing towns of the Re- 
public. 

The superficial extent comprised between one walley and 
the next one to it is sometimes as much as 150 kilometers, 
and is formed, as already stated, by plains devoid of all ve- 
getation and which in reahty might be called little deserts. 

The Andean Region — Called the Sierra commences at 
the height of 2000 metres and comprises the large upper 
plains situated between the principal Cordilleras. Their area 
may be put down at 450,006 square kilometers. The phy- 
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siognomy of this region varies greatly from one place to ano- 
ther, the same as its temperature and products. On its ex- 
tensive and cold table-lands, covered with natural pasture, 
called Ichu, live the llama, the vicuña and the alpaca; there 
the quinoa grows wild, the grains of which form an excellent 
and salutary article of food for the poor people; a great va- 
riety of tubers of excellent quality are also cultivated there 
as well as also all the cereals of the temperate zone; in the 
deep ravines the products of the torrid zone can be cultivated. 

The Forest RegioUy or as it is usually ealled in Peru the 
Montañay extends from the eastern slopes of the Cordillera 
as far as the frontiers of Brazil and Bolivia, and represents 
close upon two third parts of the total surface of Peru. This 
part of its territory is the most beautiful and the richest in 
natural products. It is covered with luxuriant forests which 
contain all the plants and trees belonging to tropical Ameri- 
ca, and all the products extracted from these, as for instance 
cocoa, Peruvian bark andan immense number of elastic subs- 
tances, of which the most common are india-rubber and 
caoutchouc. 



CLIMATE AND HEALTH CONDITIONS 

Peru is geographically situated between degrees 3 and 19 
of south latitude and falls within the isothermal lines 25 and 
1 5, censequently belonging to the zone comprising hot coun- 
tries; but its peculiar configuration has given it all the diffe- 
rent climates of the earth. Each of the three large zones, 
the Coastland (Costa) the Highlands, (Sierra) and the Wood- 
ed Lands (Montaña), into which Peru is divided from North 
to South by the Andes montain range, thus enjoys peculiar 
climates which include from the really torrid, found in cer- 
tain mountain regions, to the perpetual glacial cold of the 
tablelands of the Andine chain known as <punas>. 

A hot climate prevails along the whole length of the Peru- 
vian coast which is constituted of a series of sandy deserts, 
intersected by fertile valleys that border on the rivers that 
flow down from the Andes and empty themselves into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In this part of the country, there are only two really well 
defined and properly characterized seasons, summer and win- 
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ter, which prevail from December to May and from June to 
November, respectively. 

In summer, the temperature fluctuates on an average 
between 24** and 28®, and it is very rare to experience even 
on the hottest days a temperature higher than 30** in the sha- 
de, save in certain exceptional valleys. 

For several reasons of physical order, viz, its proximity to 
the perpetually snow-clad Andes and Humboldt's Peruvian 
current, the heat on the Peruvian coast strip is less intense 
than in any other country lying between the same degres of 
latitude. During winter the average teurperature is 15^ the 
thermometer very rarely marking below 13**. This last men- 
tioned season is one which might be called damp, for it is 
only identified by the very unfrequent rains of our coast re- 
gion, which, in reality, are nothing more than a slight driz- 
zle, lasting for a few hours. We have already touched upon 
this almost complete absence of rain and meteorological phe- 
nomenon due, as stated, in the first place, to the Humboldt 
cold ocean current, which considerably diminishes evapora- 
tion on the surface of the Pacific Ocean; and, in the second 
place, to the sea winds of our hemisphere which blow in a 
northwesterly direction, thus explaining why the east coast 
of South America is favored with copious rains collected by 
the evaporation of the waters of the Atlantic, which are bor- 
ne onward by the sea winds to the Continent, there to con- 
dense and form the mighty rivers of the Orinoco, the Ama- 
zon, and the Plata, whilst the west coast remains unvisited 
by such abundant rains in consequence of the Andes shut- 
ting off the breezes from the Atlantic and the scarce evapora- 
tion on the Pacific is transported to the coasts of Australia 
by the winds prevailing here. 

As deduced from the data already set forth, the climate of 
the coast, although corresponding to that of hot climates, 
does not undergo the meteorogical extremes prevalent in 
regions of the tropical zone. The variation in temperature 
during the winter and summer months does not exceed 1 5^ 
and yet this change operates gradually and slowly during the 
passage of these seasons. Its principal charasteristics are: 
moderate and slow thermal change, the absence of rain and 
of storms, etc. , which go to form an exceptionally mild and 
benign climate which foreigners on more than one occasion 
have qualified as paradisiacal. 
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It is doubtless due to these circunstances that this part of 
the country is unfavorable to the incubation of many of those 
pathogenic germs which are the particular scourge of tropi- 
cal countries. It was for these reasons that yellow fever which 
had its origin in the Antilles and has at different periods 
(1854 and 1868) been imported to the Peruvian coast be- 
came completely extinguished after short periods of epidemic, 
assuredly on account of its not finding among us; as in Bra- 
zil, where it has become a deadly endemic, suitable ground 
for its permanent and indefinite incubation and development. 
The bubonic plague which vas brought to our shores for the 
first time in 1903 can now be said to have completely disap- 
peared in our country. 

Therefore, since the climate of the Peruvian coast is not 
intensely tropical and is subject to a reduced liability to mor- 
bid conditions and lacks the meteorological features which 
make certain hot climates unsuitable and injurious to people 
hailing from cold climes, the climate of Peru is less inhos- 
pitable to persons of the caucasic race than that of other 
countries that lie within the same latitude. 

Among the diseases prevalent in this region, malaria (swamp 
fever) in its varying forms is the most prolific. As the coast 
valleys and ravines are given up to the raising of sugar cane, 
cotton, rice, and other cereals of a like nature that require an 
abundance of water, and whereas proper methods of cultiva- 
tion have not as yet been implanted in order to avoid inun- 
dations and the formation of pools and marshes, which are 
the consequence of defective systems of irrigation, this part 
of the country offers a fruitful field for the evolution of the 
insects that transmit this endemic; and it is chiefly to the de- 
velopment undergone by malaria on the Peruvian coast that 
we owe the scanty agricultural movement of its population, 
to which we must also attribute one of the prime causes of 
the deplorable insufficiency of laborers suffered by agricul- 
ture. 

Fortunately, through the recent discoveries of science, the 
«profilaxia> question of malaria is decided and now it is not 
a matter of solving problems but simply of carrying out pre- 
cepts. It is therefore to be hoped that the new measures for 
the sanitation of the coast valleys will be carried out in accor- 
dance with the orders issued and the regulations observed 
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for the constant and efficacious use of quinine in order to thus 
counteract this destroying factor of mortality. 

While in the fields and villages, malaria is the chief ele- 
ment of destruction and death, tuberculosis and infant mor- 
tality prevail in the cities and towns of the coast. The for- 
mer alone yields 33 % of the total city death rate; and in 
Lima, where the population is more concentrated and conse- 
quently overgrown . tuberculosis creates great ravages. 

Infant mortahty, caused by gastric intestinal ailments (gas- 
tro enteritis, coHtis, etc. ) figures second on the list of mortali- 
ty in cities, and shows a percentage of 25 of the total death 
rate. 

Typhoid fever, dysentery, and small pox, are to-day of 
much less importance. Their occurrence has considerably 
diminished during the last ten years, so much so that the 
last mentioned is almost unknown in the principal towns and 
is very rare in the rest. 

Scarlatina, diptheria, and measles, are rare in this zone, 
never appear in the form of severe epidemic, and there have 
been years in which not a single case of these diseases has 
been recorded on the death lists. 

Grippe, or influenza, is Hkewise seldom found and there 
have been few cases subsequent to the year 1892, during 
which the country was visited by an epidemic of certain con- 
sideration. 

In the two departments of Ancachs and Lima, which 
comprise coastland and highland, there exists a disease pe- 
culiar to Peru which is not met with in any other part of the 
globe. This is known as <Verruga>, or Carrion's disease. 
This endemic is confined to certain small regions called <que- 
bradas>, or deep defiles, shut in by fairly high hills lacking a 
sufficient circulation of air, though having a tropical climate 
and vegetation, and are situated in the higher part of the val- 
leys at a point intermediate between the coast and the hig- 
hlands at the summit of the main branches of the Andes ran- 
ge. These defiles are separated from the sea by a distance 
varying from 30 to 60 kilometers and he at an altitude of 
from 1000 to 2000 metres. The real nature of this disease is 
as yet unknown, though probably of parasitical origin. It con- 
sists of an eruption which appears in varying forms on the 
skin or mucous membranes, especially on the face and limbs, 
and creates red-colored tumors of altogether different sizes. 
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The eruption is preceded by a state of fever and profound 
anemia and in its height and intensity cannot be compared 
with any other disease; and should this eruption not appear, 
the case generally proves fatal. 

Finally, we may state that the climatological conditions of 
the coastland of Peru, whose special privileges, unfrequent 
and slow changes of temperature, absence of rains, and other 
atmospherical phenomena adapt it to the easy acclimation 
of all races, does not, however, fail to present certain disad- 
vantages. 

To these benignant and uniform surroundings free from 
those intense thermical changes whose stimulating effect on 
all human beings is well known, to that scarcity of electricity 
in the atmosphere which certain students assert exists, to 
that watery impregnation of the ever-clouded atmosphere 
which prevents the direct action of the rays of the sun, is set 
down the reason why our climate produces that enervating 
and depressing effect on our vigor and activity, both physi- 
cal and moral, which has been noticed by learned men like 
Humboldt, Unánue, Middendorf and others. The weak phy- 
sical constitution of its inhabitants as well as their peculiar 
apathy, and their peaceful and indolent habits, must likewise 
be attributed to this depresing and enervating influence of 
climate. 

Foreigners, especially those hailing from cold climes, very 
soon feel the influence of this action on their physical vigor 
and their brain which diminishes their working energies. 

Identically the same influence may be noticed as working 
on certain races of animals as, for example, hunting dogs and 
race horses, which after a certain length of time lose part of 
their energies. 

The cUmate of the highlands, or Andine mountain region, 
which comprises the high tablelands and valleys, or tempe- 
ratures of the hilly country, is very variable, as also is the 
configuration of the different districts that form it. While 
hot in certain deep interandine valleys, it is cool and tempe- 
rate on the tablelands and glacially cold on the perpetually 
snow clad summits and crests. 

In the hill country Ukewise, there can only be distinguished 
two seasons of the year, which bear a completely different 
name to those in the coastland. Thus, the season of heavy 
rains, which generally commences at the close of October 
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and ends in April or May, is called winter; and the drier and 
colder season is called summer. The rains, although of short 
duration, are indeed torrential, and are generally preceded 
by storms. The average temperature in the populated dis- 
tricts is ID' during the day and 5^ or less, at night. The ma- 
ximum never exceeds 15" and the minimum falls below o^ 
the difference between the temperatures in the sun and sha- 
de being very considerable. These transitions are often very 
brusk between day and night, to such a degree that the ex- 
tremesof temperature are experienced. The ambient of these 
parts possesses very low hygrometrical conditions, and this 
dryness together wich the cold temperature and the altitude 
above sea level make it an exceptionally healthy and invigo- 
rating climate. Several points of the Peruvian Highlands 
such as Jauja, Tarma, and Huancayo, in the Centre, and 
Santo Domingo, in the North, are well known for the asto- 
nishing effect of such altitudes in curing chest diseases. 

In this connection, we may mention that the principal port 
of the Repubhc, Callao, and consequently Lima, the capital, 
are connected with the town of Oroya, situated on the op- 
posite slope of the Andes Mountain chain, by a railway which 
covers in about eight hours the 220 kilometers that separate 
the two towns. 

By means of this railway which starts from the sea shore, 
one can cross the Andes and traverse in a few hours all the 
various climates and altitudes, being enabled at the same ti- 
me to stop at any of the intermediate stations that may be 
found suitable. 

As regards the diseases prevailing in these Andine regions, 
we find a very peculiar one called <Uta>, which consists of 
corrosive ulcerations on the face-skin of a chronic nature, but 
relatively easy to cure by means of physical caustics and che- 
micals. On account of its great likeness to the <lupus> of 
Europe, <Uta> has been confounded with it by many travel- 
lers and students. However, the fact that <Uta> is found 
only in the highlands, where tuberculosis is completely un- 
known, its constant appearance in persons who do not suffer 
from visceral tuberculosis disorders of any kind whatever, 
and finally, the of repeated observation of the fact that those 
who go down to the cities of the coastland have never trans- 
mitted the disease to others, although attended in the com- 
mon hospitals and wards, all adduce a sufficient reason to 
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mark a distinction between one disease and the other. For 
this reason it is that <Uta> is not reckoned as a factor of 
mortality. The two diseases which are most commonplace 
in the highlands, in the region of the Andes mountain range, 
and are the chief causes of mortality are small pox and 
exanthematous typhus. As far back as the times of the Con- 
quest the ravages caused by the first of these diseases was 
well known and to it is to be ascribed in a great measure the 
depopulation of the Andine regions. Typhus presents the 
same symptoms as in Europe. 

Apart from these two easily and certainly avoidable ende- 
mics, whose origin is traceable solely to the lack of hygiene 
there are no other diseases in the highlands of any great sig- 
nificance, except pneumonia and enteric fever which must be 
mentioned among the group of grave infectious diseases so- 
lely on account of their relative frequence; ophthalmia, cau- 
sed by the glare of the snow and called <surumpe> by the 
natives, and in certain parts a swelling called <bocio>, diffe- 
rent and less grave in its form than in Europe, called <coto> 
in this country. 

As will be seen, health conditions in these regions are 
splendid; and were it not for the lack of public and personal 
hygiene and the great increase of drunkenness among the 
natives, their laziness and consequent state of misery, they 
would enjoy a remarkable degree of prosperity. 

The wooded, or eastern regions of Peru, considered on a 
whole have a hot damp climate just the same as other coun- 
tries within a corresponding latitude. But in order to be able 
to form a correct conception of these regions, we must dis- 
tinguish what is rightly called wooded mountain land, or high 
woodland, being constituted of the eastern slopes of the An- 
dine chain which gradually descend from the snow-capped 
summits down to the plains commencing at their foot, and 
the level land beginning at the termination of those slopes 
which divide these several mountain regions into slopes and 
ravines mostly covered with tall and dense virginal forests 
that expand into large valleys and wide prairies. Here are 
to be found, with regard to altitude, the greatest variety of 
temperatures and other meteorological conditions as also 
<flora> and <fauna>. The first of these zones, the higher 
woodland, has most peculiar features. The high summits 

that form it, notwithstanding the fact of their being favored 

13 
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with a rich vegetation really tropical in its exuberance, have 
a cool and mild climate similar to that of the south of Euro- 
pe and are immune, on account of their altitude, from ma- 
laria and the other parasitical diseases peculiar to this region. 
This zone is consequently the most fitted for colonization by 
people of the white race. 

As one descends into the plains the climate becomes tem- 
perate and even hot in the lower wooded region. It is, how- 
ever, important, to notice that, with the exception of the ex- 
posed areas of river beds and their extensive sandy shores, 
where the heat is intense, the temperature of the whole 
of the wide Amazonio plain is lower than in other tropical 
countries on account of being constantly refreshed by two ele- 
ments: the ever copious rain showers and the almost cons- 
tant winds which blow across these vast territories promoting 
an active evaporation of the great mass of water that forms 
the immense network of its rivers and covers the dense ve- 
getation of its woods, which is subsequently condensed at 
night from watery vapor into and abundant dew, as observed 
by the Italian physician doctor Pesce, who has made inte- 
resting surveys of these regions. 

The two seasons of winter and summer exactly correspond 
to those of the highlands, or «sierra», the first being the wet 
or heavy rains season, from October to April or May, and 
the second cold and dry, — though much less so than in the 
highlands — from May to September. 

Owing to the exceptional healthiness of the climate of the- 
se regions of eastern Peru, especially that of the higher part 
of the Amazonio basin, the pathology of this zone is of ex- 
treme benignity, and may bé further evidenced by comparing 
it to the borderland of the neighboring countries (Brazil). 

Here cholera, yellow fever, the plague, dengue, tubercu- 
losis, etc. , are completely unknown. Only two diseases of 
any real importance are recorded in the pathology of these 
territories: malaria and anemia of the montaña. The former 
is very common, and is met with under various forms; but it 
is well proven that malarial ailments in the montaña are ge- 
nerally benign and curable and much less pernicious than on 
the coast. 

The anemia of the montaña, vulgarly styled by the nati- 
ves <opilacion> or <bomba>, whose principal cause is the 
<ankilostomasia> is very common. It is known to be due to 
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the intestinal parasite and is familiar under the name of <an- 
tikolostoma duodenale>. Other kinds of diseases of malarial 
origin, which are of a much less grave nature, are often mis- 
taken for this, <Ankilostomasia>, which seems to be propaga- 
ted by the self introduction into contaminated water of this 
worm in its larva state is of a chronic nature, and as found 
among the natives is always fatal. A large percentage of the 
cases that are treated scientifically are curable. 

We might mention other disorders of the gastric intestinal 
organ of less importance, such as dysentery and diarrhea, as 
also other eye and skin diseases of fairly frequent occurrence. 



ACCLIMATION 

Resuming what we have proviously stated, we repeat, that 
Peru offers, within its territory, all the known climatological 
varieties — mild and uniformly warm on the Coast; cold and 
dry in the so-called Sierra, (or region of the <cordillera> or 
mountain districts;) and warm and damp in the Montaña, or 
forest region or woodlands of the highland regions, without in 
either of these localities presenting extreme or rigorous cha- 
racteristics; on the contrary, they are all remarkable for the 
mildness of their climate, and some of them for their parti- 
cularly healthy conditions, as for instance the Sierra and the 
higher portions of the Montaña. Consequently, Peru is a 
country specially favorable for the immigration and acclima- 
tion of all the races of our globe, which may here meet with 
conditions similar to those of their own country. And this 
has been amply demonstrated by experience. 

The asiatic races — Chinese and Japanese — support with 
the greatest ease the cold weather of the Andean region and 
the heat of that of the coast, as well as the climate of the 
forest districts. 

Those of tho Caucasian race, on account of the exceptional 
qualities connected with them, become perfectly acclimated 
in the three principal zones of Peru. 

Those who come from the northern parts of Europe, are 
the best suited for the peopUng of the vast Andean zone of 
Perú; and those of the southern countries of Europe are the 
most fit for the regions of the coast and the Montaña. 
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The Spaniards and the Italians are the ones that best be- 
come acclimated, and they are especially suitable on acount 
of their demographic expansion and their aptitude for physi- 
cal and intellectual labor, which they have succeeded in pre- 
serving throughout so many ages. 

Besides, it is now well known how limited is the pathologi- 
cal influence which the climate in itself possesses. We now- 
a-days see that countries located in the torrid zone, and of 
which the unhealthiness has for centuries acted as an unsur- 
mountable barrier to the acclimation of individuals belonging 
to the Caucasian race, have now become perfectly healthy and 
immigrants now flow to them and settle in them without me- 
eting with the least inconvenience on their arrival at those 
places. The scientific improvements recently carried out have 
shown with practical evidence, as in the case of Cuba, and 
some places on our coast, that the unhealthiness of a coun- 
try situated in the tropics, does not so much depend on its 
climatological conditions as it does on those of its social me- 
thod of living, and on the toleration of certain natural ele- 
ments, of which the noxious action can at the present time 
be easily and effectively neutraUzed. 



POPULATION 

As appears from the last general Census of 1876, the po- 
pulation of Peru in that year amounted to 2.679,000 inhabi- 
tants. At that time considerable doubt was entertained res- 
pecting the exactitude of the above figures, more especially 
in the part relating to the calculation of the number of inha- 
bitants in a large part of the Transandine zone, that is to say, 
of the forest regions inhabited by various semi-civilized tribes. 

Subsequently taking into account the partial censuses cor- 
responding to certain cities and regions, fresh calculations 
have been made in order to obtain a fixed idea of the total 
population of Peru, and among these is one of the Lima Geo- 
graphical Society, which deserves to be taken into serious 
consideration. Guided by these antecedents we consider it 
prudent, after deducting from the figures at which the popu- 
lation is set down in that calculation, that of the Peruvian 
provinces seized by Chile, to fix the actual population, of Pe- 
ru at more or less 3. 500, 000 inhabitants, which is equal to 
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1.94 inhabitants for each square kilometer. Proceeding in a 
similar manner, and always upon the basis of the same cen- 
sus, we may calculate the population of the Coast region, 
which measures 1 7, 700 square kilometers, at 800,000 inha- 
bitants, thus obtaining a co-efficient of density equal to 4.53 
for every square kilometer. In the Andean region, or Sierra, 
which is the most populated zone, the number of inhabitants 
may be put down at 2.250,000, and as its extent is about 
270,000 square kilometers, the co-efficient is in this case 
equal to 5.32 for every square kilometer. 

In the transandine region of the woodlands and virgin fo- 
rests, as the extent of it is about 1.253,000 square kilome- 
ters and the population may be set down at 450,000 inhabi- 
tants, the co-efficient in this case only reaches 0.37 for each 
square kilometer. Of the total population of Peru 50 per cent 
(1.700,000) corresponds to the indigenous races; 15 per cent 
(525,000) to the white race, chiefly of Spanish origin; 2 yi per 
cent to the African race; i per cent to the Mongolian race — 
Chinese and Japanese; — and the remaining 31 J^ per cent 
to the various ethnic cross-breeds. 

The annual migratory movement during the last five years, 
has been more or less of 130,000 persons; ofthese the arrivals 
have been somewhere about 70, 000 and the departures about 
60,000, leaving a yearly balance of more or less 10,000 per- 
sons which has gone to increase the population. In 1905, the 
number of persons that arrived in Peru was 73,000 and of 
those vho left the country 64, 000 leaving a balance of 8, 500 
in favor of the population. 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 



The Constitution, now in force, as we have already stated, 
is that of i860. According to this Constitution the form of 
Government is repubhcan democratic and representative, 
founded on the unity of the three governing bodies: — The 
Legislative — the Executive and the Judicial — each one in- 
dependent of the other. It does not recognize any heredita- 
ry offices or privileges, personal jurisdictions or entails, and 
all propertyis alienable; only Congress can impose taxes; the 
acts of those fiUing public posts, who do not possess the 
requisites laid down by the Constitution and laws, are null 
and void; and every one filling a public post is answerable 
for his conduct and can be accused before the Courts. The 
individual guarantees include all those laid down in the most 
liberal constitutions of other countries, as for instance the li- 
berty of the press, the freedom from arrest, except by express 
order of a Judge, the inviolability of all correspondence, the 
freedom of industry, the inviolability of the domicile, the 
right of assiociaton and of petition. 

The head of the Executive Power is the President of the 
Republic, who is elected for a term of 4 years by a general 
vote of the Nation, assisted by six Secretaries of State, or 
responsible Ministers, in the Home Department, State De- 
partment, that of War and Marine, Finance and Commerce, 
Justice, and that of Public Works and Fomento. 

Simultaneously with the election of the President and in 
the same form are elected the first and second Vice-presi- 
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dents, who are called upon to perform the duties of Presi- 
dent in the cases set forth in the Constitution. 

The Legislative Power is exercised by Congress, composed 
of two Chambers, that of the Senate and that of the Depu- 
ties. The Senate is composed of representatives elected by 
the Departments, each one of these electing from one to four 
Senators in proportion to the number of its provinces. The 
Chamber of Deputies is composed of one representative for 
each province, or for each aggroupment of 15,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants. Both Senators and Deputies are elected for a 
term of 6 years and by direct vote, both must also be Peru- 
vian citizens, born in Peru, and in order to be elected Depu- 
ty, must be more than 25 years of age and to be elected Se- 
nator must be more than 35. 

The local government of the Republic is in the hands of 
the Municipal and Departamental Boards. 

The Municipal Boards are called District, or Provincial 
Councils; the first are those which exist in all the Districts 
and the latter those which exist in all the provinces. 

The attributes of both of them are to draw up rules for, 
and administrate the services of the towns in their jurisdic- 
tion, as regards cleanliness and health; the water supply, pub- 
lic roads, ornaments, Ughting, markets, slaughter-houses, 
carriages, tramways, public performances and other similar 
services; the Civil Register and Statistics. The service of 
Instruction does not pertain to the Municipalities but depends 
directly from the Government. Neither do the Municipali- 
ties attend to the Police service. 

The Provincial Councils are composed of citizens elected 
by the people. Foreigners have a right to vote and can be 
elected. The Staff of the Provincial Councils is renewed, in 
half, everj' two years. The Councils elect from among their 
number the Mayor, the Vice-Mayor, who replaces the former 
in case of any impediment, two Recorders who administrate 
the funds and look after the expenditure, and a certain number 
of Inspectors in whose hands is the immediate direction of the 
different municipal services. Al these posts are gratuitous. 
The district Councils are composed of the Alcalde, or Ma- 
yor, two Aldermen elected by the people, and two Recor- 
ders appointed by the respective Provincial Council. 

The revenues of the Provincial and District Councils are 
derived from the properties which they possess and princi- 
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pally from the local taxes called 4:arbitrios>, which are impo- 
sed with the approval of the Government. The Provincial 
Councils inspect and revise the proceedings of the District 
Councils. The acts of the Provincial Councils are subject 
to the revision of the Departamental Boards. The decisions 
of the Lima Council pass directly to the Government for re- 
visal. 

The Departamental Boards exist in the Capitals of the 
Departments, and their only attributes are to attend to the 
service of Public Works, Bridges, and the Departamental 
roads, promote the Public Instruction and the public Bene- 
volent Societies, as well as to revise the acts of the Provin- 
cial Councils. 

Their Staff is formed of Delegates elected by the Provin- 
cial Councils of the respective Department. These boards 
elect yearly from their Members a President and a Vice-pre- 
sident. The Budgets of Receipts and Expenditure are sanc- 
tioned annually by Congress. The Judicial Power is exerci- 
sed in the cases of small amounts by Justices of the Peace, 
the number of which is the same as that of the districts in 
the Republic. In the cases which exceed the sum of i6o sols, 
or criminal ones, the Judges of the primary court exercise ju- 
risdiction and of these there is at least one in each province; 
in the cases before the secondary court the Superior Courts 
of Justice exercise jurisdiction. There is also a Supreme 
Court which in the cases laid down by the law, revises the 
sentences of the Superior Courts, in order to see if any nul- 
lity exists, and give final sentence if such should be the case. 
This Court has also jurisdiction in cases of a summary natu- 
re and in those for deprivement of property brought by pri- 
vate individuals agains the Government. 

The legal condition of foreigners as regards civil rights in 
Peru is the same as that of the natives. The 32"^ Article of 
the Constitution, now in force, says: «The laws protect and 
oblige all persons equally; and the civil rights are indepen- 
dent of the quality of the citizen>. This general and ample 
principle laid down in the fundamental chart of the Republic, 
proves that in Peru the civil rights of all persons are res- 
pected without any distinction of nationality and that all 
those who inhabit the country are under the protection of its 
laws. 
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POLITICAL CONDITION OF FOREIGNERS 

Any foreigner can acquire landed property, in Peru, and 
can dispose of it at will; in general every thing concerning lan- 
ded property is amply guaranteed by the Peruvian laws. 
Thus it is that the 28^ Article of the Constitution now in for- 
ce, expressly declares that every foreigner can acquire, in 
accordance with the laws, landed property in the Republic, 
possessing in everything relating to that property the same 
rights as the Peruvians enjoy. So that foreigners can dispo- 
se of their property, by all the methods which the law permits, 
on the celebration, as regards it, of any contracts permitted 
by the laws without any further obligation than that of sub- 
mitting the obligations contracted to what is laid down in the 
Code and special laws. 

Special dispositions expressly authorize foreigners to de- 
nounce mines, obtain concessions of mountain and rubber 
lands in the same conditions as Peruvians, subject, of course, 
to the dispositions in force which oblige just the same one or 
the other. 

The freedom of industry, or of profession, is also recogni- 
zed by law and any one may exercise the one that he plea- 
ses, as long as it is not opposed to morality, health or public 
security. The legal, medicinal and engineering professions 
can be exercised by foreigners, without further obligation than 
that of proving their sufficient ability by the presentation of 
their title granted by a foreign University and their submit- 
ting to the respective examination. 

There is no impediment to the entrance of foreigners into 
the Peruvian Universities and Schools, on their submitting to 
the respective regulations. 

To become a merchant in Peru it is sufficient to be over 
2 1 years of age and to have the right to freely dispose of one's 
property. 

In accordance with the dominant principle in the Peruvian 
Legislation, the landed property in Peru is subject to the law 
of its situation, whatever may be the nature and condition of 
the owner. In order to guarantee the property, and the con- 
sequent free disposal of it, without fear of there arising, or of 
there being put forward at any time, special rights to a pro- 
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perty acquired in accordance with the law, there has been re- 
cently established in the Republic the Registry of landed pro- 
perty, in which this is inscribed with the name of the actual 
owner, the manner in which it has been acquired, the encum- 
brances it may have, and any right which may limit the free 
disposal of it. 

Peru is therefore in a most exceptional condition and can 
offer the most ample guarantees to any foreigner desiring to 
acquire landed property in the country or who may wish to 
exercise any trade or profession. 

The Civil Code expressly recognizes on behalf of all foreig- 
ners the right to dispose of their property by will. In the case 
of the death of a foreigner without having made a will, and if 
there be no legal heirs, the mode of procedure consists in im- 
mediately placing in security the property with the interven- 
tion of the Consular Representative of the Nation to which the 
deceased foreigner belonged; an inventory is then taken and 
the inheritance liquidated, so that the creditors or any persons 
claiming a right against it may present themselves in due 
form, and finally the definite balance is handed over to the le- 
gal heirs, with the intervention of the Representative, or Con- 
sul, of the Nation to which the deceased belonged; it is worthy 
of note that no payment can be made to the heirs until the 
expiration of six months after the giving notice of the death. 

The 1 8*^ Article of the Constitution is as follows: No one 
can be arrested without a. written order from a competent 
Judge, or from the authorities charged with the preservation 
of public order except in cases of «flagrante delicto ; but in 
any case the arrested party must be placed within 24 hours 
at the orders of the corresponding Judge. In order that this 
guarantee may be real and eñ^ective the petition for «Habeas- 
Corpus> has been established, in virtue of which any party 
detained, who has not been placed at the orders of the com- 
petent Judge within the term of 24 hours, can present him- 
self, or any other person can do so in his name, before the 
Judge, who will ask the authority who ordered theimprison- 
met to inform upon the matter, and will decree the liberty 
of the detained party if there be no legal cause for the con- 
tinuance of the arrest of the prisoner. 

The foreigners resident in any town of Peru may form part 
of the Municipal Corporations, vote in the election of their 
members and be elected under the only conditions that they 
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are over 2 1 years of age, exercise some trade or profession, 
or possess landed property. The foreigners who are in such 
condition, although they do not possess any landed property, 
can naturalize themselves. For this object it is sufficient that 
they should give proof of having resided for two years in the 
Republic and present the respective licence to exercise their 
profession or trade and also a petition for their Naturalization 
before the Municipality of the locality in which they reside. 

The naturalized foreigners enjoy the same rights and incur 
the same obligations as the Peruvians by birth ; but they can- 
not occupy the posts of President of the Republic, Minister 
of State, Senator or Deputy, members of the Judicial Power, 
in all its functions, except the post of Justice of the Peace. 

The children of foreigners, born in Peru, are Peruvians by 
birth, according to the Peruvian Law, provided they be ins- 
cribed in the Civil Register, at the wish of their parents du- 
ring their minority, or of their own accord when they have 
arrived at their majority. 

The Peruvian woman married to a foreigner follows the 
nationality of her husband; but if she becomes a widow she 
again assumes the character of a Peruvian subject. 

Civil Marriage is established in Peru for non-catholics, who 
may celebrate the Act of Marriage before the Mayor of the 
place in which either of the parties resides, in the presence 
of two witnesses who must be neighbors of the same locality. 
For this purpose it is sufficient that they should make a de- 
claration before the Mayor that they do not belong to the 
Catholic Community, or that they have separated from it. 
The inscription of the Act of Marriage in the Civil Register 
is obligatory within 8 days after the performance of the cere- 
mony, even for those who may have contracted Religious 
Marriage. 

Divorce does not exist in Peru; only the separation á men- 
sa et thoro is allowed, which maintains in force the marriage 
tie but dissolves the legal union of the married couple as far 
as regards the property. For the Catholics, the matter is ar- 
ranged in accordance with the dispositions of the Council of 
Trent, and it is the Ecclesiastical Authorities that celebrate 
the marriages and decide in the cases of judicial separation; 
but the civil courts decide in those of judicial separation or 
nullity of the marriage whenever the parties interested are 
not catholics. 
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Peru is divided politically into twenty-two large territorial 
circumscriptions, which under the name of Departments and 
Littoral Provinces, are subject to the authority of a Prefect 
who receives his instructions directly from the Secretary of 
Interior. These circumscriptons are subdivided into loi pro- 
vinces, which are in charge of Subprefects; finally the Pro- 
vinces are subdivided into 80 1 districts, which are directly 
under the authority of Governors. 

The domination of the Departments, their Capitals and 
Provinces, as well as the number of districts which each one 
of these latter possesses, will be found further on and in the 
list which is inserted at the foot of this Chapter; this informa- 
tion is reproduced and there is further given, besides the sur- . 
face, the co-efficient of the density of the population with the 
number of inhabitants of each Departatment or Littoral Pro- 
vince. 



DEPARTMENTS 

Amazonas. — Capital Chachapoyas, divided into 3 pro- 
vinces, which are: Bongorá, Chachapoyas and Luya; subdi- 
vided into 40 districts. Surface 36, 122 square kilometers. 

Ancash. — Capital Huaraz, divided into 9 provinces, viz; 
Bolognesi, Cajatambo, Huailas. Huari, Pallasca, Pomabam- 
ba, Santa and Yungay; subdivided into 76 districts. Surfa- 
ce 42,908 square kilometers. 
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Apürímac. — Capital Abancay, divided into 5 provinces, 
viz: Abancay, Aimaraes, Andahuailas, Antabamba and Co- 
tabambas; subdivided into 31 districts. Surface 2i,209squa- 
re kilometers. 

Arequipa. — Capital Arequipa, divided into 7 provinces, 
viz: Cailloma, Camaná, Castilla, Condesuyos, Islay and 
Unión : subdivided into "j^ districts. Surface 56,857 square 
kilometers. 

AvACUCHo. — Capital Ayacucho, divided into 6 provinces, 
viz: Cangallo, Huamanga, Huanta, La Mar, Lucanas and 
Parinacochas; subdivided into 51 districts. Surface 47, n r 
square kilometers. 

Cajamarca. — Capital Cajamarca, divided into 7 provin- 
ces, viz: Cajabamba, Cajamarca, Celendin, Contumazá, Cho- 
ta, Hualgayoc and Jaén; subdivided into 63 districts. Sur- 
face 47,482 square kilometers. 

Cuzco. — Capital Cuzco, divided into 12 provincias, viz: 
Acomayo, Anta, Calca, Canas, Canchis, Convención, Cuz- 
co, Chumbivilcas, Paruro, Paucartambo, Quispicanchis and 
Urubamba. Subdivided into 62 districts. Surface 404,845 
square kilometers. 

Callao. — Capital Callao, divided into i Province Callao, 
with one district having the same name. Surface 37 square 
kilometers. 

Huancavelica. — Capital Huancavelica, divided into 4 
provinces, viz: Angaraes, Castrovirreina, Huancavelica and 
Tayacaja; subdivided into 27 districts. Surface 23,967 squa- 
re kilometers. 

HuÁNUCo. — Capital Huánuco, divided into 3 provinces, 
viz: Dos de Mayo, Huamalies and Huánuco; subdivided into 
22 districts. Surface 36,331 square kilometers. 

IcA. — Capital lea, divided into 3 provinces, viz: Chincha, 
lea and Pisco; subdivided into 15 districts. Surface 22,586 
square kilometers. 

JuxÍN. — Capital Cerro de Pasco, divided into 4 provin- 
ces, viz:Huancayo, Jauja, Pasco and Tarma; subdivided into 
41 districts. Surface 60,484 square kilometers. 
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Lambayeque. — Capital Chiclayo, divided into 2 provin- 
ces, viz : Chiclayo and Lambayeque ; subdivided into 20 dis- 
tricts. Surface 11,952 square kilometers. 

La Libertad. — Capital Trujillo, divided into 6 provin- 
ces, viz: Huamachuco, Otuzco, Pacasmayo, Pátáz, Santia- 
go de Chuco and Trujillo; subdivided into 50 districts. Sur- 
face 26,441 square kilometers. 

Lima. — Capital Lima, divided into 6 provinces, viz: Can- 
ta, Cañete, Chancay, Huarochirí, Lima and Yauyos; subdi- 
vided into 59 districts. Surface 34,482 square kilometers. 

LoRETO. — Capital Iquitos, divided into 3 provinces, viz: 
Alto Amazonas, Bajo Amazonas and Ucayali; subdivided into 
18 districts. Surface 667,671 square kilometers. 

MoQUEGUA. — Capital Moquegua, divided into i provin- 
ce, viz: Moquegua; subdivided into 8 districts. Surface 14, 375 
square kilometers. 

San Martín. — Capital Moyobamba, divided into 3 pro- 
vinces, viz: Huallaga, Moyobamba and San Martin ; subdivi- 
ded into 15 districts. Sarface 79,625 square kilometers. 

PiURA. — Capital Piura, divided into 4 provinces, viz: 
Ayabaca, Huancabamba, Paita and Piura; subdivided into 
25 districts. Surface 38,458 square kilometers. 

Tacna. — Capital Tacna, divided into 3 provinces, viz: 
Arica, Tacna and Tarata; subdivided into 15 districts. Sur- 
face 32,618 square kilometers. 

Puno. — Capital Puno, divided into 8 provinces, viz: 
Azángaro, Ayaviri, Carabaya, Chucuito, Huancané, Lampa, 
Puno and Sandia; subdivided into 78 districts. Surface 106, 731 
square kilometers. 

Tumbes. — Capital Tumbes, divided into i province, viz: 
Tumbes, with one district of the same name surface 5, 130 
square kilometers. 

The following table shows the political division in provin- 
ces and districts of the departments, with the population of 
each of them. 
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Departments 


. Number Number 

Capital» of 1 of 

PTDvinoes DtHtrictii 


Superficie, 
in kin.2 

36122 
42908 
21209 
56857 

47" I 
32482 

37 
404845 

23967 

36331 
22586 
60484 
11952 
26441 
34482 
617671 
79625 

14375 
38458 

106731 
32618 

5130 


PbpaUtion 

(estimatMtJ 


Amazonas. . . 
Ancachs .... 
Apurímac . . . 
Arequipa .... 
Ayacucho . . . 
Cajamarca . . 

Callao 

Cuzco 

Huancavelica 

Huánuco 

lea 


Chachapoyas 3 

Huaraz , 9 

Abancay . . . . | 5 
Arequipa.. . . 7 
Ayacucho ... 1 6 
Cajamarca . . ! 7 

Callao ; I 

Cuzco 12 

Huancavelica 4 

Huánuco 3 

lea ' Í 


40 

77 
51 
63 
I 
62 
27 
22 

15 
41 
20 

50 
59 
18 

«5 
8 

25 

78 

18 

I 


53.000 
317.050 

i33»ooo 
171,750 
226,850 
333.310 

33.879 
328,980 
167,840 
108,980 

68,220 
305.700 

93.070 
188,200 
250.000 
120,000 

33.000 

31,920 
1 54.080 
403,000 

38.000 
8,000 


Junin 

Lambayeque 
Libertad .... 

Lima 

Loreto 

San Martín. . 
Moquegua *. 

Piura 

Puno 

Tacna 

Tumbes *. . . 


C. de Pasco.. 
Chiclayo .... 

Trujillo 

Lima 

Iquitos 

Moyobamba . 
Moquegua. . . 

Piura 

Puno 

Locumba . . . 
Tumbes .... 


4 
2 

6 
6 

I 

I 

Í 

3 
I 


Total . . . 


lOI 


798 


1.752,422 3547,829 



* Those marked with an asterisk are Littoral Provinces. 



As regards religious matters the territory is divided into 
nine Diócesis or Bishoprics, as follows; Lima which is an 
Archbishopric, Chachapoyas, Trujillo, Huaraz, Huánuco, 
Ayacucho, Cuzco, Puno and Arequipa. 

The Bishoprics are divided into curacies which are in char- 
ge of curate- vicars ; the number of these curacies is 613, dis- 
tributed in the following form : 

In the Diócesis of the Archbishopric of Lima 66 

In the > of the Bishopric of Cuzco 82 

In the > of the > of Arequipa 71 

In the > of the > of Trujillo 103 

In the > of the > of Ayacucho 92 

In the > of the > of Chachapoyas 43 
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In the Diócesis of the Bishopric of Huánuco 57 

In the > of the . > of Puno 52 

In the > of the > of Huaraz 47 



Total 613 



As regards judicial matters, the Republic has a Supreme 
Court, established in Lima, and nine Superior Courts, which 
are installed in Huaraz» Arequipa, Ayacucho, Cajamarca, 
Cuzco, Trujillo, Lima, Piura and Puno, and have jurisdiction 
in the Departments and provinces hereafter mentioned: 

That of Huaraz in the Department of Ancash. 

That of Arequipa in the Department of that name, in the 
littoral province of Moquegua and in the provinces of Tacna 
and Tarata. That of Ayatucho in the Department of that 
name, in that of Huancavelica and in the province of Anda- 
huailas in the Department of Apurimac. 

That of Cajamarca in the Department of that name and 
in those of Amazonas and Loreto. 

Latterly Congress has sanctioned a law creating the Su- 
perior Court of Iquitos, with jurisdiction in the Departments 
of Loreto and San Martin; but it has not yet begun to act. 

That of Cuzco with jurisdiction in the Department of that 
name, and in that of Apurimac, excepting in the province of 
Andahuailas. 

That of La Libertad with jurisdiction in the Department 
of the same name and in that of Lambayeque. 

That of Piura with jurisdiction solely in the Department 
of that name. 

That of Lima with jurisdiction in the Department of the 
same name, in those of lea and Junin, in the constitutional 
province of Callao and in the Department of Huánuco. 

That of Puno with jurisdiction solely in the Department of 
that name. 

The Court of Tacna which performed its labors until the 
period of the last war, is still in recess, and judicial questions 
which arise in the part subject to the Peruvian Authorities, 
are ventilated before the Court of Arequipa. 
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In almost all the provinces there are Judges of first Instan- 
ce, and in the districts Justices of the Peace. 



PUBLIC BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 

Shortly after the Conquest of Peru was accomplished, and 
in proportion as the regime implanted by Spain began to gain 
strength, some of her children moved by that most sublime 
of virtues. Charity, together with natives of noble descent, 
who had embraced the Christian Religion, which teaches us 
to love our neighbors as ourselves, founded in the principal ci- 
ties asyluins for the gratuitous assistance of the sick and des- 
titute, and likewise sundry pious institutes which rendered 
very important services, giving shelter to the poor and relie- 
ving their sufferings and misfortunes. 

For this purpose they set apart rural and urban property, 
so as to count upon their own revenues, in addition to chari- 
table donations, and thus be enabled to support those Asy- 
lums with certain independence. 

In the year 1825, the independent Government disposed, 
that the establishments built by public charity to succor the 
needy, and which up to that time had been under the char- 
ge of brotherhoods, or under the administration of Guardians 
appointed by their respective founders, shoulds pass to the 
charge of the Boards of Bene volence ; whose revenues increa- 
sed by sundry adjudgements, and furthermore by a special 
law it was disposed that the profits arising from the exploita- 
tion of the Public Lotteries, which had been established du- 
ring the colonial period, belonged to the Boards of Benevo- 
lence. This was the way in which the Benevolent Societies 
were created in Peru. 

We may safely say that today there does not exist any 
town of medium importance in the Republic which does not 
contain within its bounds a Benevolent Society, which main- 
tains and administrates one or more establishments destined 
to relieve human sufferings. The following is the list of the 
Benevolent Societies established in Peru, with the amount of 
each one's annual estimate: 
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Benevolent Societies 



Tarma 

Huancabamba . . . 

Cuzco 

Huari 

Huanta 

Huancarqui 

Yungay 

Piura 

Huaraz 

Cajamarca 
Huancavelica .... 

Puno 

Lampa 

Chiclayo 

Guadalupe 

Chincha. ........ 

Carhuaz 

Trujillo 

San Pedro de Lloc 

Caraz 

Cañete 

Moquegua 

Chota 

Camaná 

Arequipa 

Palpa 

Sicuani 

Huacho 

Huamachuco 

Ayacucho 

lea 

Jauja 

Cerro de Pasco. . . 

Catacaos 

Huánuco 

Chachapoyas. .... 

Lambayeque 

Pisco 

Moliendo 



Revenue 



Lp. 

> 
> 

> 
> 

> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 

> 

> 
> 

> 
> 
> 
> 
> 

> 
> 

> 

> 

> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 



631-000 

568-746 

I» 975-790 

4,052-240 

130-155 
174-180 

370-498 

I» 873-050 

2,439-432 
1,562-980 

102-610 
1,574-980 

156-686 
1,560-630 

567-410 
1,683-990 
3,447-420 

3» 954-143 
470-821 

139-120 

885-678 

1,151-368 

213-915 
232-800 

8,455-783 
185-767 

5,590-300 
1,312-548 

135-755 
786-784 

3» 377-320 

586-712 

514-656 

344-000 

641-103 

53-100 

135-630 

1, 140-000 

2,458-145 
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631-000 
568-746 

I» 975-790 
4,052-240 

130-155 
174-180 

370-498 

1*873-050 

2,439-432 
1,562-980 

102-610 
1*574-980 

156-686 
1,560-630 

567-410 
1,683-990 
3,447-420 

3» 954-143 
470-821 
139-120 
885-678 

1,151-368 

213-915 
232-800 

8,455-783 
179-740 

5» 590-300 
1,276-548 

135-755 
786-784 

3.377-320 

586-712 

514-656 

344-000 

684-322 

53-100 

133-912 

1, 140-000 

2,458-145 
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Benevolent Societies 



Hualgayoc . 
Cotabambas 

Callao 

Lima 

Iquitos 



Revenue 



Lp. 



171-335 

> 85-400 

> 46, 800-000 

> 135» 293-276 

> 4,179-986 

Lp. 243,167-232 



Expenses 



Lp. 171-335 

> 85-188 

> 46, 800-000 

> 1351293-276 

> 4,179-986 



Lp. 243,168-424 



The supreme vigilance and financial control of all the Hu- 
mane Societies, pertains by law to the Bureau of Fomento. 

Lima Benevolent Society. — According to its latest organi- 
zation consists of 100 gentlemen, who merit that distinction, 
whether Peruvians or Foreigners. These associates meet 
yearly and appoint those who are to administrate personally 
and gratuitously the various establishments; these same per- 
sons constitute at the same time the Committee of Manage- 
ment, under the presidency of one of them, specially elected, 
and who has in his hands the management of the Society 
under the title of Director of Benevolence. 

As the present time this honorable post is filled, with ge- 
neral applause, by Mr. Carlos M. Elias. If there is anything 
notable in Lima, which does honor to the Capital, and which 
speaks volumes in favor of its humanitarian sentiments, and 
of the inexhaustible charity of its inhabitants it is the number 
of establishments that the Benevolent Society maintains and 
which are in every way worthy of being visited. The service 
in the interior of these establishments is in charge of the 
Daughters of San Vicente de Paul called Sisters of Charity, 
who are universally respected for their orderly conduct, their 
economy, their virtue and their inexhaustible charity. 

As appears from the foregoing list, the receipts of the 
Lima Benevolent Society collected in 1905 amounted to 
¿ 160,757-236, arising from the grants of the Governments 
and of the Department, and from its sundry sources of in- 
come, among which figure those arising from the rents of its 
different rural and urban properties which give close upon 
¿y 20,000; the profits accruing from the exploitation of the 
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Public Lotteries which are ;¿' 31,527-049, and the income 
derived from the Cemeteries amounting to £ 12,438-180. 

Hospitals. — The Lima Benevolent Society sustains three 
of these. The most important one for Men is that called «2 
de Mayo». The edifice, which is a large and handsome one, 
is furnished with all the necessary dependencies, and can ac- 
commodate 1000 patients; but generally the average daily 
number of patients is 600. 

The Hospital for II omen, to which is annexed the Lying-in 
Section, is called the «Hospital de Santa Ana>, and was foun- 
ded in 1549 by the first Archbishop of Lima. At present the 
Lima Benevolent Society, in order to close this very old es- 
tablishment, is building a new Hospital in accordance with 
the latest scientific requirements and in the form of 12 isola- 
ted wards, each one with 40 beds, and besides a special section 
for children. 

T/ie Lying'hi Jhspital will occupy a separate site, and at 
the same time will serve as a practical school for the women 
studying Midwifery. 

The Military Hospital ox that of San Bartolomé is the third 
Hospital in charge of the Lima Benevolent Society. It is in- 
tended for the assistance of officers and individuals belonging 
to the Army. There is also a special ward for criminals or 
prisoners awaiting trial. 

The Insane Asyhwi. — That which is in charge of the Li- 
ma Benevolent Society has become a national Hospital for 
the Insane. In order to attend in a proper manner to these 
unfortunates, a vast Asylum "for the Insane is now being built 
in the neighborhood of Lima. 

Orphan Asylum. — There are two establishments of this 
class, under the auspices of the Lima Benevolent Society; 
one for the nursing of Foundlings situated in a spacious edi- 
fice with a revolving box for the receipt of the abandoned 
children, and the other devoted to the education of orphans 
between 5 and 6 years of age. In the former are reared some 
200 children by the matrons of charity, with the necessary 
number of nurses, and in the latter, likewise under the care 
of the matrons of charity, the orphans of the male sex re- 
ceive general instruction and are taught practically some 
kind of trade. 
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For this purpose there is in this Asylum a printing press, 
and sundry workshops for shoemaking, tailoring, carpentry, 
etc., etc. ; the orphans of the female sex on arriving at the age 
before mentioned are sent to the Hospital of Santa Teresa 
where they receive a practical and theoretical education adap- 
ted to their sex. 

Poor-Houses. — The Benevolent Society also maintains 
various Poor-Houses and Asylums, such as that for Beggars, 
Incurable Sick Persons, and others, with sundry charitable 
objects. In nearly all these establishments education is given 
gratis; among them is the «Instituto Sevilla» in which loo 
girls are educated. The object of this Institution, which is 
maintained by the rents of the houses purchased in Lima 
with the bountiful legacy left for this purpose by the Peru- 
vian Mr, José Sevilla, is that the inmates should learn occu- 
pations suited to their sex. The apprenticeship lasts 5 years 
and the board of the pupils is free. 

Many are the charitable societies, so numerous in Lima, to 
the maintenance of which the Benevolent Society contribu- 
tes. The principal ones of this class, the services of which on 
behalf of the destitute classes deserve the greatest praise, are 
those named <The Pot of the Poor> — «Protectress of In- 
fancy> — «Sisters of the Poor> —and a multitude of others. 
Besides these establishments the Benevolent Society has un- 
der its charge the «Santa Teresa» Poor House — that of 
«Santa Rosa>, of «San Andrés», of «Ruiz Dávila» and many 
others. 

Cemeteries. — Those of Lima are administrated by the 
Benevolent Society. The principal Cemetery of Lima, which 
embraces a circumference of more than 8 hectares, is noted 
for the number and merit of its mausoleums. The system 
employed in the burials is that of the «Roman Columba- 
rium», which consists in rows of niches placed one above the 
other, of which perpetual ownership can be obtained by pur- 
chase from the Benevolent Society. 

In front of this Cemetery set apart for the burial of the 
corpses of those who die professing the Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman religion, there is a beautiful column crowned by 
the Angel of the Resurection. On one side of this Cemetery 
is the civil Burial-Ground, and to the West is that set apart 
for those not professing the Christian Religion. 
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Finally, the Lima Benevolent Society, with the laudable 
object of fostering habits of economy among the inhabitants 
of Peru has established a Savings-Bank, and to facilitate the 
employment of deposits has organized as a Branch Section 
a «Mortgage Bank> in which it receives from the public de- 
posits which earn 4 per cent per annum interest. 

Geographical Society. — We will now treat, although in a 
summary manner, of the sundry Institutions, which give an 
idea of the culture and high degree of civilization to which 
Lima has attained. We will commence the review of these, 
with the Lima Geographical Society, which up to a certain 
degree is a Dependency of the Foreign-office. The Society 
was founded in 1888 with the laudable purpose of fostering 
geographical studies in Peru, and at the same time of serving 
as a consultative centre for the Government. From the 15^ 
April 1 89 1, which is the date of its definite installation in its 
own premises, it commenced its important task with á Bulle- 
tin in which it gives account of its labors. 

At present this publication of the Geographical Society 
comes out quarterly, with select matter, which treats of Na- 
tional Geography, Archaeology, Statistics y Climatology; 
it further contains the text of the lectures which on different 
scientific subjects of public interest are given from time to 
time in its Hall. This important publication of the Society 
has lent it great prestige in the scientific and geographical 
qentres of Europe and América with which it keeps up active 
correspondence. 

The collection of its Bulletins forms today eight volumes 
of illustrative matter which contain valuable information re- 
garding the Geography of Peru and other sciences which 
form the subject of the studies of its members. 

The premises of the Society are open daily from i to 5 pm 
for all its members and for all the lovers of science. 

In the Secretary's office the public can obtain promptly, 
and gratis, all the geographical information that may be re- 
quired; the Society consists of 163 active members, and 172 
honorary ones and correspondents. 

President and Vice-President, by virtue of their office, are 
H. E. the President of the Republic, and the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, respectively. The acting President of the So- 
ciety is the distinguished Civil Engineer Mr. Eulogio Delga- 
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do, and the Secretary is the learned Mr. Scipion Liona. The 
degree of prosperity which this Institute now enjoys is due 
to the protection received from the Government and to the 
entusiasm of its members. There is no doubt that the Lima 
Geographical Society is the first Institution of its class in the 
Republic, and that which is most like those of its kind in the 
great scientific centres of Europe and America. Its premi- 
ses are on the upper floor of the National Library. 

Historical Institute. — Among the numerous and impor- 
tant initiatives of the Government we have the creation of 
the Historical Institute of Peru the object of which is to cul- 
tivate and foster the study of National History; being char- 
ged with the formation of a National Museum, in which 
should be united objects of historical value and interest. It 
is also charged with the collecting, deciphering, organizing, 
commenting and publishing the national documents relating 
to our history, as well as the care and preservation of all mo- 
numents of an archaeological and artistic character. Besides 
serving the Government as a consultative organ in all mat- 
ters connected with the historical sciences, it is also called 
upon to initiate and pay for the editing of historical works, 
monographs and others relating to Peru. The number of 
members forming the Institute, besides the official ones, is 
thirty. The Museum of the Historical Institute is situated in 
the upper part of the Exposition Palace and is divided into 
the following sections: i»^ Objects pertaining to the Savage 
Tribes; 2^^ Archaeology, which comprises objects of prehis- 
toric America relating to Peru; y^ The Colonial section and 
that of the Republic in which should appear a collection of 
the objects that may illustrate, from an artistic political, eccle- 
siastic and military point of view the customs of the period 
of the discovery of Peru, of the conquest, of the time of the 
Viceroys, of the Independence, and of the Republican Go- 
vernment. 

The Museum is under the charge of the eminent German 
Archaeologist doctor Max. Uhle. This Institute figures as a 
Dependency of the Bureau of Justice. 

Lima Athenceum. — Of which are members the principal 
persons who cultivate learning, was founded in 1877, under 
the name of the «Literary Club>; — reorganized in 1887, it 
took that of the <Athenaeum>, and since that time has taken 
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an active part in the intellectual existence of the country, 
contributing with energy to the greater brilliancy and lustre 
of the national learning. 

In possession of its new premises and enjoying a Govern- 
ment subsidy, the life of this institution will in future be 
much more prosperous. At the present time its President is 
Doctor Javier Prado y Ugarteche, now Minister of Foreign 
Aflfairs, 



PUBLIC HEALTH 

The Public Health Service is now thoroughly organized in 
Perú, and its administrative management is in the hands of 
the Direction of Public Health, a new branch-office of the 
Bureau of ^Fomento, and which was created in 1903. having 
at its disposal the staff and necessary elements for duly atten- 
ding to the requirements of this important service in the Re- 
public. 

At the head of this institution is the well-known hygienist, 
Doctor Julian Arce, to whom the Government very wisely 
entrusted its foundation, and to whose intelligence and cons- 
tant attention, is due the progress made in sanitary matters 
during late years. 

The Direction of Public Health is composed of two sec- 
tions: Hygiene and Demography, and its dependencies are 
the Body of Titulary Medical Men, the Sanitary Corps of 
Doctors, the Mid wives and the Vaccinators; the Sanitary 
Stations, the Vaccination and Serotherapic Institute, the Ma- 
rine Lazaretto; the Lima Hospital for Contagious Diseases, 
and all the other Lazarettos in the Republic. 

The titulary medical men reside in the Capital of each pro- 
vince and their principal duties are; to watch over the sani- 
tary conditions of their jurisdiction, give their attention to 
the Benevolent Institutions, and decide such medico-legal 
questions as may be submitted to them. 

The sanitary corps of doctors has under its charge the care 
of the ports along the shore, and is composed likewise of 
medical men appointed in special cases, whenever situations 
of an urgent character arise and require more constant atten- 
tion than the permanent officials can devote to them. 
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The maritime sanitary defense is governed by the regula- 
tions of the Sanitary Police, formed in accordance with the 
2**^ International Sanitary Convention held in Washington, 
and for its practical working has three sanitary stations crea- 
ted in the year 1904. The first of these has been installed in 
the port of Paita, and gives attention to all vessels coming 
from the North; the second in the port of Ilo, for all vessels 
coming from the South; and the third in the port of Callao, 
the principal one of the Republic, for those from the extreme 
West, or that come directly to it. 

These sanitary stations have each of them a Clayton ap- 
paratus for the disinfection of vessels and cargo; they also 
have special arrangements ashore for the examination and 
disinfection of luggage and also lazarettos for the observation 
and isolation of suspicious cases or those of epidemics. 

In the ports of Salaverry, Pacasmayo, Eten, Moliendo and 
others, there are also apparatus and means of desinfection 
for the same purpose. 

Owing to this new organization and to the elements which 
the national sanitary authorities have at their disposal, the 
quarantine regimen has been eliminated, the only one which 
previously existed, and which, without satisfying the scienti- 
fic requirements, constantly placed obstacles in the way of 
free traffic and commercial movement. 

The «Vaccination and Sero-therapic Institute>, is intended 
for the preparation and diffusion of the animal vaccine fluid, 
and, for obtaining the preventive and curative serums for 
effective application in the infectious or contagious diseases. 
The public vaccinators also receive there the necessary and 
convenient instruction. 

Vaccination is obligatory, and is performed gratis through- 
out the Republic, by a law of the State, and for its due exe- 
cution, there exist, besides the titulary medical men, those 
of the Sanitary corps, and also a special corps of vaccinators 
distributed in the different localities, whose sole mission is to 
apply the vaccine fluid. By this means during the past year 
200,000 vaccinations were performed and the Small-Pox has 
been driven out of almost all the important cities of the Re- 
pubHc, 

The distribution of the principal preservative and curative 
serums is likewise gratuitous, for the poor people. 
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The railway traffic from a hygienic point of view is also 
subject to certain regulations; and the Railway Sanitary Ins- 
pection which is in the hands of the titulary medical men at- 
tends to this, and so also do doctors specially appointed in 
all the places of any importance. 

The Capital has a Municipal Health Institute, recently 
founded and organized by a specialist of reputation, the Ita- 
lian doctor Ugo Biffi G. It is divided into two sections, one 
of Chemistry and the other of Bacteriology, and is provided 
with all the modern elements that are required for establish- 
ments of this class. All classes of analysis and experiments 
are there performed, and the study and investigation of se- 
veral important scientific matters have been carried out there. 
In it are also now prepared the antirabic and antibubonic 
serums and also tuberculin. 

By a recent law of the Peruvian Congress large sums have 
been voted for the purpose of carrying out sanitary works in 
connection with the centres of population in the interior and 
commissions appointed by the Government, composed of me- 
dical men and engineers, are at the present moment occupied 
in the study of measures connected with the sanitary requi- 
rements of those places and of the manner best suited to 
«ndow them with the principal hygienic services. 

Thus it is that in the principal port of the Republic, Ca- 
llao; important sanitary works are now being carried out, as 
well as of water-supply and drainage. As soon as the neces- 
sary studies are concluded similar works will be undertaken 
in the ports of Payta and Moliendo. 

In accordance with recent dispositions of the Goverment 
the introduction of emigrants to the national territory has 
been subjected to regulations, and with this object they are 
required to present a medical certificate issued at the point 
of their departure; which certificate must contain the state 
of the immigrant's health and other particulars which prove 
his fitness. At the commencement of the year 1903, the west 
coast of South America was for the first time invaded by the 
bubonic plague, a disease unknown in Peru up to that time, 
and which spread to various parts of the coast, gaining a cer- 
tain amount of intensity in a few places. But at the present 
moment after a vigorous and active campaign against this 
plague, it has been completely exterminated in most of the 
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localities which it invaded and now is almost entirely extin- 
guished. 

These are the principal elements which the Nation has now 
at its disposal for atention to the public health, and the prop- 
hylactic measures of most importance taken recently in that 
line; besides the local services which are in the hands of the 
town-councils that exist in all the provincial capitals, and to 
which they are obliged to give their attention, in complian- 
ce with the law, which points out to them as one of their 
principal attributes, the taking care of the health of the lo- 
cality. 



EDUCATION 

For many years public education in Peru has been the 
subject of serious consideration by the authorities. Thanks 
to the resolute endeavors of the present head of the State, 
the principal difficulties in the way of a radical reform of 
public education in the country have been surmounted. The 
Republic to-day enjoys the benefits of a system of education 
that is uniform and democratic, and is based on a judicious 
and liberal basis, and it is due to the same efforts of the illus- 
trious Executive of Peru, doctor don José Pardo, that the 
former appropriation of 800,000 soles allotted to the encou- 
ragement and maintenance of secundary education has been 
triplicated and consequently raised to 2. 400, 000 soles, which 
sum represents nearly 10 % of the state revenue. 

Education in Peru is a public charge but instruction is also 
given by private establishments. It is divided into elemen- 
tary, secundary, and higher education. The first of these is 
gratis, and obligatory in the elemental branches, and is given 
in the public schools; the second is furnished in colleges, and 
the third the universities and special institutes. 

Until a very short time ago, primary education was in the 
hands of the municipalities; but in view of the different de- 
gree of culture and the pecuniary resources which each mu- 
nicipality might possess for application to this branch of ins- 
truction, it was not possible to propagate it throughout the 
Republic with the uniformity and efficacious direction which 
necessarily must exist, if a harmonious system of develop- 
ment is to be secured in every part of Peru. The education 
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law has recently been reformed whereby the direction and 
administration of the primary education of the nation has 
been taken over by the Government, thus producing the uni- 
formity and consistency desired. Considering, likewise, in 
conformity with the modern plan of attaining the end pursued 
by the encouragement of primary education in that it must 
be subordinate to technical management which shall look to 
uniformity in the fulfilment of the several measures adopted 
in educational matters, there have been created by the new 
law two kinds of establishments of primary education, the 
Elementary School and the Scholastic Centre, which com- 
pletely attain the end in view. The first is to furnish gratis 
the instruction which the State declares obligatory; that is, 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and general notions of geo- 
graphy of the world, as also that of Peru and its history; li- 
kewise elementary notions of the configuration of the human 
body and a general knowledge of the manufacture of objects 
of common use, and especially the prime notions of morality 
and of civic duty. Physical training is also given in this school 
by school games, gymnastic drill, and patriotic school songs. 
This instruction lasts two years, and then those students who 
have satisfactorily profited thereby may enter upon the course 
of studies pursued in the third year at the scholastic centres, 
in which their primary education is completed by another 
three years of study and the learning of a trade in complian- 
ce with the official program. 

Lastly, the Department of Public Works supports free 
night schools for workmen. The number of private schools 
in the Republic for boys and girls is considerable. The num- 
ber of elementary schools supported by the Government is 
1508 and that of the scholastic centres 862. Although the 
new law is only one year old, the average attendance at the 
public establishments of the 7000 students of both sexes en- 
tered on the school rolls is 64 %, and that of the 22,000 
pupils that figure on the private school rolls may be set down 
at 78 %. The intermediate, or secundary education, is served 
by 23 Government colleges, distributed among the various 
provinces as follows: Amazonas two, Ancachs one, Arequipa 
two, Ayacucho one, Cajamarca two. Cuzco one, Huánuco 
one, Huancavelica one, lea one, Junin three, Lambayeque 
one, Libertad one, Moquegua one, Piura one, and Lima one, 
which serves as the model for the rest. There are also 
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three government colleges for girls in the cities of Trujilloi 
Ayacucho and Cuzco. 

In these colleges grammar is taught as also Spanish litera- 
ture, geography, history and arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
physics, chemistry, natural history, philosophy, Catholic doc- 
trine, music, drawing, caligraphy, and physical and military 
drill. It is also obligatory to learn a foreign language, French, 
English or German. 

The number of pupils matriculated in these establishments 
reaches 2264. 

The greater part of these colleges are under the manage- 
ment of Belgian and German professors, recently engaged by 
the government for that purpose. 

While elementary instruction depends primarily for its de- 
velopment on state protection, by reason of its being gratui- 
tous and obligatory, and the number of governmental elemen- 
tary schools is much greater than like establishments under 
the direction of private individuals, the same does not take 
place in secondary education in which the participation taken 
by private action exceeds that of the Government, for al- 
though it is true that all the national colleges we have speci- 
fied receive the special attention of the Government, this 
does not prevent their being subsidiary in their kind to pri- 
vate boy and girl schools found throughout the Republic, and 
especially in Lima where the directors, while pursuing their 
own interest, endeavor to adjust the education therein given 
to the principles of modern pedagogy by introducing those 
scholastic innovations called for by that science in the cour- 
se of its perfection. 

After the foregoing concrete demonstration of the general 
organization of education as established in Peru, it seems to 
us opportune to say that the modern spirit of pedagogy has 
become freely generalized amongst us during the past few 
years, in accordance with which the new laws of 1902 for the 
orderly administration of secondary education were inspired, 
as also the very recent one of December 5, 1905, bearing on 
primary education. 

In a word, the primary education law referred to tends 
to secure a general education which, to quote the great 
Comenio: «furnishes all men with the knowledge of human 
matters necessary to the fulfilment of the commonplace du- 
ties of life>, and it is on this account that the three years 
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course of study has now been increased to five. If perhaps 
on this account the child's niind is extremely overworked by 
obliging him to undertake studies above his ability, yect withal 
the aim pursued by the law under consideration to secure a 
general degree of culture susceptible of being imparted to 
every citizen is a measure of progress and utility. 

Recently an executive decree was passed establishing a 
new plan of studies, formed with a view to the better fulfill- 
ment of the primary education law of December 5, 1905. It 
seems to us necessary to point out that the said plan ampli- 
fies and evidences the pedagogic importance of intuition» a 
principle embodied in the law mentioned, and at present pre- 
dominating in primary education in Peru- Primary educa- 
tion is in truth essentially objective. The reforms suggested 
some time back in the theories of certain Peruvian pedago- 
gues and students who proposed to change the essentially 
dogmatic and verbal instruction then given for an objective 
and concrete method, are embodied in a practical manner in 
the law of 1905. It is now realized that it is necessary to 
teach «not the shadows of things, but the things themsel- 
ves» and «to open, in place of dead books, the great living 
book of nature>, and that by the adoption of the principles 
of such illustrious pedagogues as Comenio, Francke, Ros- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer, and others, primary edu- 
cation has been successfully founded on intuition. These 
ideas are carried into practice in the Lessons of Things which 
appear as the principal and concentric system of the plan of 
studies mencioned. The lessons of things set forth therein 
are very like the «object lessons> very much in vogue some 
time ago in the United States and are to-day followed by the 
establishments of primary education of all civilized peoples 
assigning to the art of pedagogy the high value to which that 
science is credited. 

The objective method of intruction as applied to primary 
education in Peru has produced magnificent results, and we 
hope that the «lessons of things» established by the new law 
of 1 905 will receive later on a scientific and systematic am- 
plification productive of happy results. 

Primary education is developed and perfected in Peru in 
harmony with the special attention it receives from the State. 

School attendance of late years has indeed remarkably in- 
creased in all the cities of the Republic in which primary edu- 
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cation establishments are to be found. We may, for exam- 
ple, set forth what has happened in Lima during the last 
year in order to prove the truth of our statement: on June 30, 
1905, there were entered on the school rolls, 2677 boys and 
2067 girls, forming a total of 4744, and on the same date of 
the present year of 1906, there were 4055 boys and 31 13 girls 
entered on the rolls, making a total of 7 1 68 pupils, eviden- 
cing accordingly an increase of almost 50 %• 

But the radical and transcendental reform undertaken, and 
we may say already realized, by the administration of His 
Excellency, doctor José Pardo, has not been limited to cen- 
tralizing in the Executive the direction and administration of 
primary education; he has thereby created for its support a 
large fund of an ever-increasing power, inasmuch as it is 
constituted of 5 % of governmental revenues, 30% of there- 
venue of each province, and of the municipal tax called «mo- 
jonazgo> (levied on wines spirits, etc.); he has selecter from 
among the projects called for and presented by contesting 
parties a model for the construction of schools on the coast 
and another for schools in the highlands; he has also selected 
by recourse to public contest a reading book for elementary 
instruction, whereby a knowledge shall be intuitively and si- 
multaneously acquired of the subjects called for under ele- 
mentary and obligatory instruction ; and lastly, the Pardo ad- 
ministration has created in Lima a Normal School for Boys 
with the object of bringing up teachers for complete primary 
education, and in the capital towns of the provinces of Are- 
quipa, Puno, Cuzco and Trujillo, has established normal 
schools for bringing up schoolmistresses for elementary and 
co-education schools, since the law of Peru ordains that only 
females may hold the management of such schools. 

Thus the reform carried out has solved all the principal 
scholastic problems presented in the matter of education in 
Peru, at the same time ensuring propriety throughout. 

As there has existed in Lima for many years a Normal 
School for Girls, the country to-day possesses six schools 
for the bringing up of teachers. 

The Normal School for Boys inaugurated in Lima by the 
present administration on May 14^, 1905, tallies with the 
type of those denominated independent, «exclusively, or al- 
most exclusively, professional, and boarding schools not sub- 
ject to closure». 
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This establishment has an annex for practical application, 
to which the normal school teachers resort in order to learn 
in a practical way the art of teaching children. 

To be enabled to enter this establishment, each pupil of 
the normal school must have completed a course of seconda- 
ry education. 

The subjects taught in this institute are the following: 
Pedagogy, Paidology, Infantile Sociology, School Hygiene, 
Educative Manual Labor, Notions of Agriculture, Zootech- 
ny, Scholastic Architecture, Elocution, Civic Education and 
Scholastic Legislation, Bookkeeping, French, English, and 
Geometrical Forms, Music, and Physical and Military Exer- 
cises. 

Secondary education in Peru has a double object, viz, to 
complete the knowledge acquired under the course of prima- 
ry instruction, or to prepare the student for higher studies. 

It thus terminates the general education of all those who 
cannot ordo not desire to pursue a course of study in the uni- 
versities, or places those so desiring in a situation that allows 
them to do so advantageously. The old education law laid 
down a six year course of secondary education, but the new 
one of 1902 limits it to four. The plan of studies has been 
so arranged as to assure every one who leaves school at the 
termination of this course of secondary education a comple- 
te and general education, which is also sufficient for those 
who enter the universities. The students doing so enter the 
Faculty of Letters and Science, which in the first two years 
gives a higher preparation to those who follow the course of 
Law and Medicine. Education is thus divided into two bran- 
ches, not in the Colleges but in the Faculties mentioned, 
which systematize the knowledge acquired in the former, 
thus furnishing them with a highly scientific and university 
polish. 

University or higher education has in view the conferring 
of professional degrees. The universities of Peru which culti- 
vate science and art, in their highest degree of explication, di- 
rect and actuate the national scientific mind and play an im- 
portant part in the intellectual Hfe of the country. In the 
provinces there are three such universities, one at Cuzco, 
another at Arequipa, and a third at Trujillo, the object of 
which is to bring up lawyers; lastly there is that at Lima, 
called «Universidad Mayor de San Marcos>, in which medici- 
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ne is studied as well as law. The number of studenfs matricu- 
lated in all these universities is 800. 

It is our intention to treat of the last mentioned somewhat 
extensively, not only on account of its being the principal one 
and consequently that which best fulfils the high mission in- 
cumbent on universities in a nation, but also by reason of the 
exceptional and suggestive fact of its being one of the oldest 
and most solid institutions in Peru and the one which has 
returned the most and more estimable benefits on the coun- 
try. The cUniversity Mayor de San Marcos> of Lima is 
three and half centuries old, and through its halls have pas- 
sed the illustrious men of ten generations. In considera- 
tion of this special point of merit, let us then be permitted 
^ to present a brief outline of the history of this celebrated es- 

, tablishment of higher education. 

f The origin of the University of Saint Mark is to be found 

in the royal decree issued on May 12^, 1551, wherein the 
[ King of Spain, Don Carlos, granted 350 gold dollars to the 

priors of the Dominican order for the purpose of the establish- 
\ ment in Lima of an «Estudio General», conferring on it the 

; same privileges, liberations, and exemptions as those enjoy- 

Í ed by the celebrated University of Salamanca, it being re- 

^ quired that its lecture halls be installed in the principal Do- 

! minican monastery. Later on, in 1572, at a meeting of the 

^ principal members thereof the doctor Gaspar Meneses, who 

f bore that title in medicine as also that of Master of Arts, was 

p selected from among its seculars and made rector of the ins- 

titution, for which reason he figures on the chronological list 
as the first of the rectors of the University of Lima. The in- 
cipient university took its name on December 31st, 1574, from 

Saint Mark, which it still keeps. The name was chosen by 
lot from several saints'names, a very singular mode, indeed, 
of naming an institution and understood solely in those me- 
diaeval times when religious fanaticism pervaded every detail 
of thought and action. 

From 1574 onward the University of St. Mark had a life its 
own, and two years later, in 1576, was on a footing to be able 
to better define its ends, establishing in due form the higher 
education given in that institution. A plan of studies satis- 
factory for those times was organized and the following clas- 
ses were held: Two of Grammar, One oí Native Language 
(which was at that time considered necessary for the propa- 
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gation of the Faith), three of Theology (matutinal, noon and 
sacred scripture lessons) three of Law (matutinal, noon civil 
law lessons), two of Canonical Law (matutinal and noon les- 
sons) and two of Medicine. 

The education given at those times in the «University Ma- 
yor de San Marcos> was impregnated with the scholasticism 
that predominated throughout the Middle Ages and the ear- 
lier part of the Modern Age. 

The works of Aristotle and St. Thomas and the text books 
of the holy fathers constituted the sum total of science as 
taught in accordance with that dogmatic, psychological, and 
rutinary philosophy; this is not to be wondered at, since here, 
as in all other parts, education was at that time in the hands 
of the Church and consequently religious. This characte- 
ristic which appears as the essence and form of the studies 
pursued at that time is evidenced in a curious and graphic 
manner in the act of conferring a degree. 

The ceremony was preceded by the celebration of a mass 
of the Holy Ghost, after which, commencement was given to 
the ceremony by the examination of the candidate during two 
consecutive days. If he was approved, he was solemnly led 
to the chapel of the Virgin in the principal church, or in the 
university, accompanied by the students, collegians, and doc- 
tors, in order that he might there make the customary profes- 
sion of faith «pledging himself on oath before the Rector to de- 
fend the mystery of the Immaculate Conception and to detest 
the execrable doctrines of tyrannicide and regicide». After 
this he received the degree of doctor from the pontifical and 
royal authority which was personified by the master of the 
school ; and the sponsor terminated the ceremony by deck- 
ing the successful candidate with the respective insignia. 

This actuation, which had the objective character of all 
religious ceremonies calculated to create an impression on the 
feelings, was at that time quite explainable in a university 
existing almost in the Middle Ages and subject to the Church. 
It is a sociological law that ceremonies lose their primitive ri- 
tual and solemn character according as nations in the course 
of progressive evolution replace sensible formula by reflecti- 
ve realism. Hence it is that these university acts, which in 
former times were in all countries given a religious character 
and unusual splendor, are to-day essentially sober, and in 
certain conservative countries like England, the legendary 
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Latin words are rarely pronunced. In our times not even the 
recollection remains in the «Universidad Mayor deSan Mar- 
cos> of those pompous collations; or ceremonies of conferring 
degrees, which have been replaced by one or two simple offi- 
cial sessions at which the graduate undergoes examination, 
and when once approved, receives the respective insignia at 
the hands of the Dean of the Faculty in which he has taken 
his degree. 

In conformity with its religious character, the University 
of St. Mark had an aristocrutic propensity. It was indeed 
reserved to persons of the aristocracy, plutocracy, and the 
clergy, and in general to the higher classes, who might be 
destined at a later date to take an active part in public affairs. 
This was the culmination of the mission and object assigned 
to the University of Lima during colonial times. Explana- 
tion is thus forthcoming why it was so expensive to obtain a 
professional degree from this institution, for it was sufficient 
to this end for those to graduate who were in a position todo 
so, ttiat is to say, persons of means. An account of the great 
expense it was necessary to incur in those times in order to 
secure the degree of doctor will serve to show, as the effect 
of the curious and singular manner in which they took place, 
the desire of elevating the value of university degrees by a 
system of restriction and discrimination with respect to those 
who might aspire to their possession, The graduate was obli- 
ged to give 90 reals to each doctor of his faculty, 50 to each 
of those of the other faculties, a larger sum to the Rector, 
and further sums to the master of the school, the sponsors 
in the ceremony, and other ministering officials. It was fur- 
thermore incumbent on the doctor to present his companions 
with a silk cap, if he were a layman, and with a biretta, in 
case he were a cleric; and in addition to this a present of four 
pounds of food and six hens, which the new doctor gave each 
of his colleagues. 

These expenses, together with the cost of a bull-fight he 
must give in the central square of Lima and the sumptuous 
dinner he had to furnish those who attended the actuation, 
entailed an disbursement of 10,000 dollars in return for the 
degre obtained, until May 9^, 1743, when, in order to spare 
the graduate such abnormal expense, a resolution of the di- 
recting body limited the matter to the deposit in the treasu- 
ry of 2000 dollars and freed the graduate from further respon- 
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sibilities. In 1870 this sum was reduced to 800 dollars and 
subsequently has gone on gradually decreasing until it has 
reached the figure of 50 soles for bachillership dues, and 100 
soles for those of doctorship. Is must be mentioned that in 
conformity with the democratic educational idea of facilita- 
ting the courses of study in the Lima university to all young 
men. and especially to those who do not possess ample means, 
a rule has been established whereby those students who have 
excelled and most profited by their classes and have taken 
the highest prizes, .called «contentas>, are exonerated from 
the payment of these dues. The Faculty of Letters goes 
farther still in its custom by matriculating them gratis for the 
following scholastic year-and exempting from the payment of 
all dues all those who have obtained a prize in any one of the 
courses they have had to study. In this way the poor hum- 
ble student who only counts upon the capital of his talent and 
his strength of will, can, thanks to his diligence, furnish him- 
self, without a strain on his means, with a complete and bril- 
liant university education. 

Without dwelling upon the successive modifications effec- 
ted in the organization and plans of study of the University 
at Lima, it seems to us necessary to make mention of the 
ampHfied and liberal regulation estabhshed by President Ra- 
món Castilla on August 28^, 1 86 1. «The University of Li- 
ma>, ran the first article, «has as its object the study and 
teaching of science and literature under governmental auspi- 
ces>. It was laid down that the faculties coursed and taught 
by the University should be five in number, viz, theology, 
jurisprudence, medicine, philosophy and literature, mathe- 
matics and administrative and political economy, thus esta- 
blishing in the University of St. Mark these six faculties 
which are still effective. 

Notwithstanding the fact that each faculty has its own de- 
termined ends and internal regime, and themselves choose 
the deans that are to preside over them, they nevertheless 
depend on the University Council, which we may say centra- 
lizes them and determines the general ideas of the Universi- 
ty of Lima. This Council is made up of the Rector, Vice- 
Rector, and Secretary of the University, and the Dean and 
a Delegate from the several faculties. 

Attendance at the university is completely free of charge, 
but those alone are permitted to present themselves for exa- 
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mination who are matriculated. The examinations take place 
from December i^t to 22n<i, and are for those who hare stu- 
died the whole year round, and are oral in all the faculties 
except that of Letters, in which a written examination is ad- 
ded to the oral one. Value has thereby been given to a writ- 
ten exposition, which allows of proving in perhaps a better 
manner than orally the general and thorough knowledge of a 
student, for if this last method really has the advantage of 
being an excellent instrument of mental education on account 
of the complete preparatory study it calls for and the rapid 
combination and «neumónicas» reproductions which the par- 
ty being examined is obliged to perform before giving answer 
to questions by means of verbal explanation, it has the great 
drawback, which ceases to exist in the written form, for de- 
pending in a great measure on the physical condition of the 
student, on his degree of nervousness, on his quickness of in- 
tellect, on his luck, etc., etc., which often induces the board 
of examiners to form a far from just conception of the dili- 
gence and intellectuality of the student. 

Inspired with these ideas the said faculty is at present en- 
gaged on the discussion of a project regarding examinations, 
which, in accordance with modern pedagogic theories and 
especially with the method adopted in Nort!h American uni- 
versities, reconcile both systems, and by reason of the im- 
portance of the subject deserve to be taken into due account 
and adopted in the rest, in case the trial should, as is to be 
supposed, be productive of good results. 

University professors hold their classes, which are public, 
for one hour each, employing therein an expositive or oral 
method; but of late years, certain of such professors, com- 
prehending the pedagogic, value of asking frequent questions, 
amplify them by reading short passages, appropriate and to 
the point, in order to render the same more animated, inte- 
resting, and porfitable. The students show their progress 
not only, as we have already said, in the examinations, but 
also in the tasks or lessons which they are obliged to do 
throughout the scholastic year; and manifest, likewise, their 
intellectuality in the conferences and graduations («grados»). 
In the former, one of the students appointed by tiie Faculty 
to which he belongs, sustains some important and controver- 
tible point that forms a subject of study in the course he is 
following, and two of his companions, after listening to his 
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dissertation, interpose verbal objections which he is obliged 
to answer in the same manner. These debates, which are of 
occasional occurrence in the university, are public and so- 
lemn, and are attended by the Dean and the professors of 
the faculty holding the conference. In the «grados>, both 
in the case of a bachiller and a doctor, the candidate must 
present an original thesis of his own bearing on some inte- 
resting and systematic treatise on any subject, it being his 
duty to sustain during the course of the «grado» the founda- 
tions of the same, replying to the questions and criticisms 
of the examining professors. Of late years this proceeding 
has been productive of real and general utility, which has had 
an important influence outside of the university on the intel- 
lectual life of the country. 

At the close of the scholastic year in the University of Li- 
ma, the Rector appoints one of the university professors to 
make the opening speech, consulting to that end with the 
Dean of the Faculty to which that honor in its turn has fal- 
len; each Faculty has a right to this honor except that of 
theology, which on this, as on other occasions, is set apart 
from the university movement. The dissertation read at this 
ceremony is always a work bearing the stamp of merit and 
originality and appears thereafter in printed form in an inte- 
resting book or pamphlet which is much solicited by the public. 

A sketch of the intellectual life of the university has been 
published in an annual volume since 1862, the year when it 
was issued for the first time, in which the opening discourse, 
the report of the Rector, and that af the Dean were inserted, 
as well as the best theses of the students who had merited 
that honor, and all the important documents treating of the 
progress of the institution. The publication of a «Revista 
Universitaria» (University Review) has lately been commen- 
ced in May of the present year of 1906, and has replaced the 
«Annals». This reform is due to the initiative of the recen- 
tly appointed Rector, don Luis Felipe Villarán, who has right- 
ly judged that the ends pursued by the University are bet- 
ter served by a pamphlet appearing monthly, which is dis- 
tributed gratis and can easily be read instead of the annual 
massive and heavy volume hitherto published. So that now 
by the customary insertion therein of everything pertaining 
to the university movement in general, there is more room 

for scientific or literary articles, which the professors or stu- 

18 
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dents write, the lessons or programs they may wish to insert 
etc., etc., thus giving to the «Review» the expression of the 
thought of our highest centre of education, and enabling it 
to establish an elevated and profitable exchange between the 
University of Lima and those in the provinces and abroad. 

In completing the data we have given respecting the orga- 
nization of the «Universidad Mayor de San Marcos», it now 
remains for us to specify the courses of study followed by 
each of the six faculties mentioned as constituting it: 

The Faculty of Jurisprudence is that which confers the 
degree of lawyer and ministers to the study of the following 
subjects extending over a course of five years: 

1. Philosophy of Law 

2. First Course of Civil Law 

3. Second Course of Civil Law 

4. Penal Law 

5. Ecclesiastical Law 

6. Civil Law of Commerce 

7. Civil Law of Mining and Agriculture 

8. First Course of Law Procedure 

9. Second Course of Law Procedure 

10. Roman Law 

1 1. History of Roman Law 

12. Forensic Practice. 

The Faculty of Medicine grants the title of «Physician and 
Surgeon», and its studies are distributed over a period of six 
years, during which the following courses are followed: 

1. Descriptive Anatomy 

2. Medical Physics 

3. Public, Private, and International Hygiene 

4. Medical and Analytical Chemistry 

5. Natural and Medical History 

6. General Anatomy and Microscopic Technics 

7. Chemical and Galenic Pharmacy 

8. General and Human Physiology 

9. General Pathology and «Propedentica» Clinics 

10. Pathological Anatomy and Bacteriology 

1 1. Therapeutics and Medical Matter. 

1 2. General Surgery 

13. Local Surgery 
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14. Medical Nosography 

1 5. Ophthaimology and Ophthamological Clinics 

16. Topographical Anatomy and Operative Medicine 

17. Gynecology and Gynecological Clinics 
1 8- Pediatrics and Pediatrical Clinics 

19. Obstetrication and Obstetrical Clinics 

20. Legal Medicine and Toxicology 

21. Chirurgical Clinics (Men's Hospital) 

22. Chirurgical Clinics (Women's Hospital) 

23. Medical Clinics (Men's Hospital) 

24. Medical Clinics (Women's Hospital). 

This same Faculty of Medicine forms apothecaries, den- 
tists, and obstetricians. The first-mentioned, in order to be 
able to take out their respective diploma, must go through I 

the following course of studies covering a period of three 
years: 

Medical Physics ! 

Analitical Chemistry i 
Medical Natural History 

Microscopic Technics i 

Chemical and Galenic Pharmacy ¡ 
Medical Matter. 

They must also have had office and laboratory practice. 

The students of Odontology likewise go through a three 
years course of study, viz, General Notions of Anatomy and 
Physiological Anatomy and Physiology, with special rela- 
tion to the mouth; Chemistry as applied to a dentists art: 
General Ideas of Pathology, and Therapeutics of the mouth: 

Special Operative Medicine 
Dental Prothesis. 

These also must have had office practice and have atten- 
ded the laboratory and the amphitheatre, or practice room. 

Obstetricians mut study in the fourth year of their course 
the following matters: 

Anatomy of the Pelvis 

Special Physiology 

Embryology 

Physiological Obstetrication 

Distoxical Obstetrication and Obstetrical Operations 
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Hygiene of Mothers and of the Newly- born 
These likewise must attend the obstetrical clinic. 

Besides the Faculties of Jurisprudence and Medicine, which 
we might call the higher ones on account of the power they 
hold to grant professional degrees, there are the Faculties of 
Theology, Mathematics and Physical and Natural Sciences, 
Philosophy, Letters and Administrative and PoHtical Econo- 
my, which however, without realizing that end, have an ob- 
ject and value of their own. 

In the Faculty of Theology, which has a religious object 
and is designed, as its names implies, to give a philosophic 
and especially theological education, the degree of doctor is 
granted after coursing during a period of six years the follo- 
wing studies: 

1. Dogmatic Theology 

2. Moral Theology 

3. Church History 

4. Liturgy and Ecclesiastical Calculation 

5. Sacred Oratory 

6. Sacred Scripture and the Fathers of the Church 

7. Pastoral Theology. 

The Faculty of Sciences is divided into three sections: 
Mathematical Sciences. Physics and Natural Sciences which 
confers after a course of three years study, of which each sec- 
tion consists, the degree of doctor in that respective branch. 
In addition to this object, the Faculty of Sciences has ano- 
ther more practical one, viz, that of serving as a passway or 
preparation for the career of medicine and ingenuity. In or- 
der to be able to enter the Faculty of Medicine it is necessa- 
ry for the student to have coursed the first and second year 
of Natural Science, and likewise to have finished the obliga- 
tory courses of the first and second years of Mathematical 
Science and Physics, after which he is enabled to enter the 
special section called the «School of Engineers>, for he is 
thus considered to have gone through his preparatory studies 
in the University, instead of doing so in the establishment 
itself. 

The subjects studied during the three year course of Ma- 
thematical Sciences are: 

I. Algebraical Theory and Elements of Geometry 
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2. Analytical Geometry and Spherical Trigonometry 

3. Whole or Part Calculation 

4. Descriptive Geometry and Lineal Drawing 

5. Rational Mechanics and General Theory of Machines 

and Motors 

6. Geographic, Mathematical and Geodetic Astronomy 

7. General Physics, experimental. Meteorology and 

Climatology (i»^ and 2n<i course). 

The Section of Physical Science includes the following: 
The first three courses mentioned, and hkewise: 

1. General Descriptive Chemistry 

2. Analytical Chemistry, with practice in the laboratory 

3. Mineralogy, Geology and Paleontology, especially 

that of Perú. 

4. Lineal Drawing. 

In the Section of Natural Science the following subjects 
are taught: 

1. General Experimental, Meteorological and Climato- 

logical Physics (i»^ and 2"^ course) 

2. General and Descriptive Chemistry 

3. Analytical Chemistry, with practice in the laboratory 

4. General Anatomy and Physiology, Anthropology and 

Zoology 

5. Botany, especially that of Peru 

6. Mineralogy, Geology and Paleontology 

7. Imitative Drawing. 

The Faculty of Letters whose object is the formation of a 
higher staff of professors and turning out of eminent teachers 
capable of directing colleges of secondary education, fur- 
nishes, during its first two years, as already stated, prepara- 
tory courses to the young men who are going to follow the 
career of Law. It consists of the study, during a period of 
three years, of the following courses, after which the degree 
of doctor is granted, which independently of the objects spe- 
cified, manifests a high historical, literary, and philosophical 
education: 

1. First Course of Philosophy 

2. Second Course of Philosophy 

3. History of Ancient Philosophy 
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4- History of Modern Philosophy 

5. Esthetics and History of Art. 

6. Spanish Literature 

7. Ancient Literature 

8. Modern Literature 

9. Sociology 

10. History of Civilization 

1 1. History of the Civilization of Peru 

1 2. Pedagogy. 

In the Faculty of Administrative and Political Economy, 
whose object consists in conferring a degree of ability on those 
who devote themselves to a diplomatic career, and prepa- 
ring them at the same time for administrative functions, a 
degree of doctor is obtained after a three years course of the 
following studies. 

1. Constitutional Law 

2. Public International Law. 

3. Administrative Law 

4. Political Economy and Economical Legislation of 

Peru 

5. Maritime Law 

6. Diplomatic Law, History of the Treaties of Peru and 

Consular Legislation 

7. Science of Finance, Financial Legislation of Peru and 

Statistics. 

8. Private International Law. 

After the foregoing exposition of the organization and wor- 
king of the <Universidad Mayor de San Marcos> something 
may be said of its moral physionomy, that is to say, of the 
conditions under which it develops the higher education it 
furnishes, and of the social ends which it fulfils. 

We believe it to be the attribute of all the universities in 
the country to achieve high ends, for through their interme- 
diation, expression and control is given to the national thought, 
unfolding its energies within the ample and fertile principles 
of Uberty. In setting up the University of Lima as a model, 
we may say that it enjoys a moral and almost absolute eco- 
nomic autonomy. If we accept the classification certain pe- 
dagogues propose, of autonomous and non-autonomous uni- 
versities, we must not hesitate to include it among the for- 
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men The State has but a slight economic intervention, 
which tends to promote the better march of the institution, 
by making a pecuniary grant, which is like what happens in 
certain countries, especially in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in England, and in several American universities; 
which control an income of their own growing out of real es- 
tate acquired by means of legacies, donations, etc. 

If on the one hand the University of Lima enjoys genui- 
ne independence from an economical point of view, by rea- 
son of its holding discretionary disposition of its funds as well 
as of the grant conceded it by the Government, which was 
authorized by a special law, it possesses a similar and com- 
plete autonomy in the political and moral order. It is not, 
indeed, dependent on the State like the Paris University 
whose organization was made subservient to the Government 
by mandate of Henry IV and further so secured and develo- 
ped by Napoleon I, who in his aspiration to dominate public 
opinion by like measures, created in France a militarized Un- 
versity whose subserviency exists even at the present time, 
being significantly evidenced by the part taken by the Go- 
vernment in forming the program of studies and in appointing 
university professors. In this respect the University of Lima 
is absolutely free and does not permit to the Executive the 
ample intervention exercised in Germany in the appointment 
of college prof essers, for, it is the custom among us to make 
the concession of that right solely when it entails the filling 
of a post that has been created; and even in this instance the 
nominee cannot hold the post permanently but merely pro- 
visionally, and loses it at the expiration of five years. In all 
other instances, the general rule is to fill these posts by re- 
course to a public contest between candidates, and it is the 
right of the respective Faculties to make the election without 
the slightest intervention on the part of any outside authority. 

As the natural result of such ample autonomy, we possess 
an advanced and liberal system of education, exempt from 
inconveniences, which fully achieves the aim of strict exami- 
nation that should characterize all universities that genuine- 
ly aspire to the intellectual and moral advancement of the 
country by the diffusion of the noble truths of science and 
art. Hence it is that in the Lima University there are discus- 
sed with complete calmness of spirit the original and pro- 
found theories of the renowned moralist Nietzche, which treat 
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of the most delicate problems of metaphysics and psychology 
and give life among professors and students to warm debates 
on elevated theses supported by the political and economical 
principles which the law and custom uphold. 

This advanced education of our University could not posib- 
ly be secured in countries like France where the State gui- 
ded by selfish objects intervenes in higher education, and 
much less so in Germany where the teaching of openly libe- 
ral and democratic ideas would jeopardize the stability of the 
ruling powers. Even in the English universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, it is useless to look for an edecation free 
from inconveniences and prejudices, for there are tobe found 
in opposition there to the essentially religious spirit of those 
institutions, «genuine survivors of the Middle Ages> as Le- 
turneau rightly styles them, and also the conservative cha- 
racter of the English people. It is necessary to betake one's 
self to North America, the native land of liberty, to find uni- 
versities which like that of Saint Mark of Lima enjoy a ge- 
nuine and profitable autonomy. 

The University of St. Mark by reason of the expansive and 
free charracter of its methods of education and the special 
conditions of its life and direction, fulfils in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner the object assigned to this kind of educational 
centres in the intellectual progress of the country, and justly 
enjoys for these reasons a well deserved and solid prestige. 
The title of University Professor bespeaks a high honor, to 
which the most distinguished men of profession in Peru as- 
pire, there being at this writing three university professors of 
Saint Mark holding the Precidency of the Republic and the 
Presidencies of the Chamber of Senators and the Chamber of 
Deputies. This fact is in itself sufficient evidence of the im- 
portance of the University of Lima among us. It continues 
in the furtherance of its objects under worthy auspices, and 
is destined to achieve noble aims in the education of the ris- 
ing generation who hereafter are to rule the destinies of the 
Republic under the inspirations of principles of an amply li- 
beral philosophy and purely democratic ideals. 

Special instruction, however, is not limited to that furnis- 
hed in the University of St. Mark. There are in Lima seve- 
ral establishments devoted to the special branches of studies 
we are about to specify. The School of Arts and Trades, 
for example, has in view the furnishing of an elementary tech- 
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nical education to all young men that enter it. As its name 
indicates, the students learn a certain trade applicable to the 
various industries of the country, whereby we can always 
reckon on the services of a well prepared personel of work- 
men and master tradesmen. The School of Arts and Trades, 
which was established some time back and recently has un- 
dergone reorganization by the present President, doctor José 
Pardo, has given very profitable results. 

Military instruction, likewise, has of late years received 
great impulse. The School of Mihtary Cadets at Chorrillos, 
under the management of French officers especially engaged 
by the Government for that purpose, furnishes the students 
thereof with an amply scientific military instruction and gives 
them a suitable preparation for a military career. Only after 
having terminated their studies and having been approved in 
all the courses corresponding to the preparatory and special 
section of the School does the aspirant receive the grade of 
ensign. 

On the same plan as the last mentioned establishment is a 
Naval School set up on board one of the ships belonging to 
the Navy, destined, as its name impHes. to the forming of 
naval officers. This also is divided into a preparatory and 
special section in which a complete and highly scientific ins- 
truction is given, and at the expiration of the four years study 
which it comprises our young marine officers go to perfect 
the knowledge already acquired in the Naval School in a 
practical way on board the men-of-war of certain friendly na- 
tions, such as the United States, the Argentine Republic, and 
Spain, which have kindly consented to receive our midship- 
men in their navies. 

In Peru there are also nine Seminaries, one in each of the 
dioceses, which are frequented by those young men who study 
to become priests. That established at Lima under the na- 
me of <Seminario Conciliar de Santo Toribio> dates back to 
very remote times, and the instruction therein received is 
adapted to the special ends which its directors have in view. 

There also exists at Lima a School of Correction, wherein, 
in addition to a moral education, there is furnished to minors, 
who for any misconduct have been sentenced to imprison- 
ment and taken to this institute where they are taken char- 
ge of by competent persons, practical instruction with the 
object of reforming these youthful delinquents and making 

19 
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of them useful citizens of their country. Besides this object 
of such highly social and transcendental importance, the ele- 
mentary instruction given in the Training School in many 
cases supplies a real want, for it is given to waifs and strays, 
who, in spite of the laws ordering obligatory instruction, have 
remained in the greatest ignorance. 

Before bringing this chapter to a close, we must mention 
two very interesting establishments of higher education: the 
School of Civil Engineers and Mines, created by don Ma- 
nuel Pardo on March i8^K 1876, and the National School of 
Agriculture, inaugurated by President Eduardo Romana on 
July 22^, 1902. 

The School of Engineers of Lima, which ever since its es- 
tablishment has been directed by the able Polish engineer, 
Mr. Eduardo Habich, is comprised of a preparatory section 
which is coursed in one year, and of a special section cove- 
ring a period of three years. It was established on the date 
already mentioned with the object of preparing men of pro- 
fession in the branches of Civil Engineering and Mining. 
But the extraordinary industrial development experienced in 
Peru of late years obliged the Government in 1901 to esta- 
blish a third section for the purpose of training industrial en- 
gineers, and latterly in 1903, a fourth section for Electrical 
Engineers, which tallies with the importance acquired among 
us by electricity and its multiple and ever increasing applian- 
ces. In addition to the titles of mining, civil, and industrial 
engineers, and of electricians which this School confers, it 
also issues those for land-surveyors. The School of Engi- 
neers is distinguished by the variety of the education therein 
given and the severity of its discipline, so that it is not tobe 
wondered at that within the 30 years of its existence it has 
only issued degrees to 203 persons in the branches here spe- 
cified. In the present year of 1906, there are entered on the 
school rolls 178 pupils. 

In this School a complete theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion is given. The studies are further advanced by frequent 
trips made together with the pupils to mines in the vicinity 
of Lima, especially to those at Yauli, Cerro de Pasco, and 
others, and visits are made to the factories, smelters, and elec- 
trical plants there established. The establishment also poss- 
esses laboratories of docimacy, metallurgy, museums of mi- 
neralogy, geology, paleontology, and a micropetrological la- 
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boratory, including a collection of samples and building ma- 
terials, and very recently a request has been made to the Ge- 
neral Electrical C^, of New York, for the electrical branch of 
studies of a set of various apparatus for use in the teaching 
of this branch of engineering. 

In the several years and sections of which the establish- 
ment is comprised, the following courses of study are held: 

In the Preparatory Section: 

Revision of Mathematics 

Id. of Physics 
General Chemistry 
Infinitesimal Calculation 
Rational Mechanics 
Analytical Geometry 
Descriptive Geometry and Application 
Drawing. 

In the special sections courses of study are followed that 
are common to Civil, Mining, and Industrial Engeneering: 

Resistence of material 

Hydraulics 

Common Topography 

Mineralogy 

Industrial Electricity 

General & Industrial Construction (fitted to the separate 
requirements of each section) 

Thermical Apparatus 

Legislation on Public Works, Mines, and Industry (ac- 
cording to each section' s special requirements) 

Drawing and Sketching. 

There are also the following studies which are common to 
all the section : 

Subterraneous Topography and Geodesy 
Political Economy 
General Technology. 

The students of the Mining Section, in addition to their 
general studies, must go through a special course in the fol- 
lowing branches: 

General & Special Docimacy 
Id. & id. Metallurgy 
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Exploitation of mines 

Paleontology 

Mineral and Metalliferous Beds. 

Micropetrology. 

The pupils in civil Engineering also study the following 
special branches: 

Special Architecture 
Agricultural & Urban Hydraulics 
Navigable Rivers and Maritime Works 
Roads and Bridges (i»* Part) 
Bridges {2^^ Part) and Railways. 

Following the same system the students of the Industrial 
Section go through the following special course of studies: 

Agriculture, preceded by a study of Notions of Botany 

and Zoology 
Construction of Machinery 
Construction of Machinery, moving & operative power 

(motrices y operatorias) 
Technology (General Notions) 
Physical Technology 
Chemical Technology. 

The plan of studies followed by the Section of Engineers 
has recently during the present year been perfected, for it is 
only to begin to go into effect in 1907. 

As our country is not only a mining but also an agricultu- 
ral country, there has been felt the want of an establishment 
especially dedicated to the furnishing of such instruction, 
which may put an end to the empiricism of our agriculturists 
in their methods of tillage; and with this object in view Bel- 
gian professors have been engaged who inaugurated the 
School in the year mentioned under their direction. 

The School of Agriculture is situated on a farm belonging 
to the Government in the vicinity of this city, its object being 
to furnish a cattlefarming instruction calculated to form agri- 
cultural engineers and veterinary surgeons. The instruction 
given is technical and practical, and the studies are divided 
into two Sections, the preparatory and the special the first 
of which lasts one year and the latter three. At the end of 
this year the number of engineers who in the time of existen- 
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ce of this School have received diplomas will be 27; and at 
present there are 93 students on the school lists who follow 
the following course of studies: 

In the Preparatory Section: 

1. Algebra — Revision of the Elements of Algebra — 

Progressions — Logarithms — Interest — Amorti- 
zation — Loans and Income. 

2. Geometry — Revision of the Elements of same — 

Theorems — Surfaces and Volumes — Cubic Mea- 
sures. 

3. Trigonometry — Lines — Tables for Measuring Trian- 

gles. 

4. General Physics — Preliminary Notions of same — 

Hydrostatics — Pneumatics — Heat — Optics — 
Magnetism — Elements of Electricity. 

5. Organic Chemistry. 

' 6. General Zoology — Special study with regards to 
species particularly bearing on agriculture. 

7. Botany and study of Botanical faculties. 

8. Political Economy — Production — Circulation, Dis- 

tribution and Employment of Wealth — Organiza- 
tion of Industrial Enterprises — Notions of Statis- 
tics. 

Practice: 

Lineal Drawing. 

Chemical preparation of the principal chemical bodies. 
Botany — Herborizations. 

Zoology — Practical operations of specification and dis- 
section. 

/;/ the Special Section: — First Year. 

1. General Agriculture — Climate — Study of the Soil 

— Working of the Soil. 

2. Botany — Geographical Botany — Physiology and 

Vegetal Pathology. 

3. Topograhy — Land Surveying — Grading. 

4. General Mechanics. 

5. Chemistry — Organic Chemistry — Qualitative Ana- 

lysis. 
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6. Meteorology — Temperature — Meteors — Clima- 

tology. 

7. Enthomology — Zoology as applied to Agriculture 

— Physiculture — Apiculture, 

8. Mineralogy and Geology as applied to Agriculture. 

9. Veterinary Science — Anatomy & Dissection — Horse- 

Breeding. 
10. General Principles of Civil Legislation, 

Pracitce: 

Tillage — Work in the Fields — Mounting and Un- 
mounting of agricultural implements. 

Chemistry — Qualitative Analysis. 

Botany — Experiments with the microscope. 

Drawing — Grading, Excursions on Mineralogy a. Geo- 
logy. 

Veterinary — Dissection &, Vivisection. 

/n the Second Year: 

1. General Agriculture — Manuring — Multiplication 

of Plants — Work of preservation during growth 

— Harvests & preservation of products. 

2. Botany — Microbiology — Cryptogamy, 

3. Agricultural Hidraulics — Draining and Irrigation. 

4. General Accounting. 

5. Analytical Chemistry — Qualitative Analysis, 

6. Rural Legislation. 

7. Selviculture — Arboriculture — Horticulture. 

8. Zootechnics — Hygiene — Feeding — Breeds — 

Breeding . 

9. Veterinary — Physiology — Pathology — Veterina- 

ry Science. 

Practice: 

Tillage — Working of the Fields. 

Chemistry — Qualitative Analysis — Agricultural Ana- 
lysis. 
Drawing — Plans of Draining & Irrigation. 
Botany — Experiments with Microscope. 
Practice in Arboriculture & Horticulture. 
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Zootechnics — Distinction of Breeds — Experiments 
with microscope. 

in the Third Year: 

1. Agriculture — Special Tillage. 

2. Rural Engineering — Agricultural Machinery — 

Metrical Machinery — Rural Construction Electri- 
city. 

3. Bacteriology as applied to Agriculture. 

4. Agricultural Book- Keeping. 

5. Agricultural Technology — Making of sugar, beer, 

spirits, products of milk and chemical manure, Vi- 
niculture. 

6. Rural Economy. 

7. Veterinary Practice — Therapeutics — Pharmacy- 

Clinics. 

Practice: 

Tillage and Working of the Fields. 

Chemistry — Agricultural & Industrial. 

Analysis in connection with the Study of Technology. 

Microscope Analysis. 

Visits to Factories & Sugar Mills. 

Drawing — Models of Construction and of Machinery. 

Veterinary Practice — Practice in Pharmacy and Chnics. 



THE POST-OFFICE 

Of all the services under the control of the Government, 
the one that has attained the greatest degree of progress is 
the Post-Office, not only on account of the special attention 
which the Government has devoted to it, but also owing to 
the natural expansion of trade and to the increase of popula- 
tion. Is has been necessary to overcome innumerable obsta- 
cles in order to arrive at the present flourishing state of the 
Peruvian Post-Office; the enormous extent of territory, the 
greater part of which is rugged, the scarcity of good roads, 
as well as the necessity of meeting the heavy disproportion 
which until lately existed between the Receipts of the Post- 
Office and the amount of the numerous and diverse expen- 
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ses which the keeping up of a good service demands, have 
rendered it extremely difficult to place the Postal Institution 
on its present progressive footing. 

Although by a special declaration the Post-Office Receipts 
are not included in the General Revenue, in practice they 
are sufficient to meet all its ordinary expenses, and for the 
last two or three years have left a considerable surplus. It is 
owing to these circumstances that the Peruvian Post-Office 
has been able without the slightest difficulty to meet its obli- 
gations with the foreign Post-Offices which form part of the 
Universal Postal Union, of which Peru is one of the mem- 
bers. At the present moment the National Post-Office has 
paid off all the amounts outstanding against it, originated by 
the obligations imposed by the agreements of the Union, and 
one may safely affirm that, in view of the prosperous career 
of our Post-Office; it can punctually satisfy all its pecuniary 
obligations, with its regular income exclusively. 

The Direction of the Post-Office has been since 1901 in 
the hands of the distinguished Public Officer, Captain Car- 
los Ferreyros, of the Peruvian Navy, who is a most honora- 
ble person, of energetic character and well known ability, all 
of which he has had the oportunity of proving during the five 
years in which he has occupied such an important post. 

As an evident proof the financial improvement in the con- 
ditions of the Peruvian Post-Office, it will be sufficient to 
compare the receipts of the year 1905 with the amounts es- 
timated in the previous year 1904, as may be seen from the 
following figures: 

1 904 1 905 

Sales of Stamps £ 30»ooo £ 39-635-7.39 

Fees on parcels > 9,000 > 1 7, 237-4.92 

Extra-postage on correspon- 
dence > 500 > 784-7.01 

Commission on Money-Orders > 600 > 624-5.48 



£ 40,100 / 58,276-4.80 



showing a diflierence ol £ 18, 176-4.80 in favor of the year 
1905. 

If we compare these receipts with those of the year 1900, 
which only reached £ 32,250, the difference in favor of the 
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year 1905 is £ 26,026-4.80 and if we go back as far as the 
year i ggSin which the Post-Office Revenue was ¿2^, 947-8. 39 
we find that in a period of eight years the receipts have in- 
creased by £ 32,328-6.41, 

With regard to the disposal of the correspondence, the figu- 
res given below serve to show the increased movement du- 
ring the year 1905 compared with that of 1901. 





YEARS 


v:UKRE:SPONI>E;NCiif 


1901 


1905 


1 

Inland correspondence . . 


6.418-096 


6.678-702 


Foreign > 


1.462-862 


3.071-842 


Inland Postal Cards 


106-938 


254-469 


Foreign > > 


211-713 


1-139-183 


Newspapers — native . . . 


485-128 


3- 7 1 1-937 


> foreign 


618-152 


1. 172-683 


Printed Matter — public 


34-861 


36^62 


> — official 




7-813 


Parcels Post — native 


98-387 


291-724 


> > — foreign 


7-03Í 


18-572 


Samples > — native 


42-286 


58-550 


> > — foreign 


59-413 


152-573 



In accordance with the above Table the Inland mail mat- 
ter amounted to 7. 185, 696 items in 1901 and to 1 1.832, 064 in 
1905; the foreign items amounted to 2.359, 171 in looi and 
to 5- 554» 853 in 1905. 

The total Increase in all kinds of mail matter in the 5 years 
dating from 1901 to 1905 is 7.842,050. 

This increase is to be attributed, not only to the improved 
Postal Service, but likewise to the reduction of 50 per cent 
made in the rates of Postage. 

In July 1 901 the work of keeping up the postal statistics 
was commenced, and it was only possible to form in March 
of the following year those pertaining to the international 
correspondence handled in that year. For this reason these 
are the only postal statistics of the country which appear in 
the Table which covers a period of five years. 
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The administrative service is divided into postal districts, 
or Principal Post-Offices, the furthest off towards the North 
being that of Pala, close to the frontier of Ecuador; and 
towards the South those of Desaguadero and Sama, on the 
frontiers of Bolivia and Chile respectively. Towards the 
East, the Principal Post-Office which is furthest off, is that, 
of Iquitos, 

Of the 24 Principal Post-Offices in the Republic, those for 
the direct interchange of correspondence with foreign coun- 
tries are Lima, Callao, Paita, Chiclayo, Trujillo, Pisco, Are- 
quipa, Moliendo, Puno, Ho and Iquitos. Ten years ago there 
were only seven Post-Offices for the interchange of corres- 
pondence. 

The Money-Order service has been arranged with Germa- 
ny, France, Belgium, England, Switzerland, United States 
of America, and Bolivia, and the Parcels- Post with the same 
countries and also with Chile. The Money-Order Service is 
also established between the principal cities of the Republic 
and Lima, as well as between the capital and the aforesaid 
Offices . 

As regards the Parcels- Post to foreign countries, the for- 
mer can be sent from any part of the Repubhc, through the 
Lima Post-Office, and all those proceeding from foreign coun- 
tries pass through the Lima Post-Office, where after exami- 
nation of the contents and payment of the respective import 
duties they are delivered to the parties to whom they come 
addressed or to those duly authorized to receive them. Re- 
cently the Principal Office at Iquitos has been authorized to 
open a direct service with foreign countries because on ac- 
count of its being at such a great distance from the Capital 
of the Republic it is more convenient for the interested par- 
ties in that region that the parcels addressed to them should 
go direct to Iquitos instead of undergoing the delay caused 
by their coming through the Lima Post-Office. 



With respect to the rates of postage the idea of thorough 
liberty has always been predominant, and the rates charged 
upon the correspondence have gradually been reduced, not 
only as regards that addressed to foreign countries but also 
upon that circulating within the Republic. 
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All letters not weighing over 15 grams pay 5 cents silver 
for circulation throughout the Republic, whatever may be 
the distance covered; for letters of greater weight than the 
above, up to 50 grams the charge is 2 cents for the excess, 
and one cent more for every 100 grams. 

The rate for the service within the limits of the capital, is, for 
letters not weighing over 1 5 grams, or for Post-Cards, i cent. 

As regards the native newspapers, whether political, scien- 
tific or literary, although they be in the form of pamphlets, 
no postage is charged upon them within the Republic; those 
forwarded to the different countries of America only pay the 
rate of 2 cents for every 50 grams; and those addressed to 
Europe pay 3 cents for the same weight. 

The rate of postage upon letters addressed to foreign coun- 
tries and not weighing over 15 grams is 10 cents and 3 cents 
for each Postal Card, with an extra carge of 2 cents for each 
latter that crosses the Isthmus of Panamá, and i cent for 
each postal card going over the same route. The charge for 
registering is only 10 cents, whatever may be the weight of 
the correspondence sent. 

Samples, Packets of Printed Paper, etc., addressed to 
foreign countries pay 4 cents postage for every 50 grams. 



The buiding occupied by the Principal Post-Office in Li- 
ma is State property and is one of the finest and handsomest 
edifices in the city. Nevertheless, such is the increased ex- 
tent of the service that it has been fonnd necessary to com- 
mence a lawsuit for the expropriation of the building along- 
side in order to have space for the due instalment of the diffe- 
rent subordinate offices. Very soon, therefore, the National 
Post-Office wil increase its area to such an extent, that all 
the branches of its service will have at their disposal suficient 
space. 

Before long, too, in order to give due attention to a more 
rapid service in connection with the more distant parts of the 
city, new branch offices will be established, with the neces- 
sary staff for due attention to the public. 
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The total number of the Post-Offices in Peru in 1905 was 
493, between Principal Offices, Sub-principals and Receiving 
Offices; and during the interval elapsed since that date 56 
new Offices have been opened. 



TELEGRAPHS 

The great difference between the cost of construction of 
telegraph and telephone lines, in comparison with that of 
railways, is undoubtedly the principal reason why the former 
have attained a much larger extension, so much so that we 
have now in working order 5012 kilometers of telegraph lines 
in the territory of the Republic. The first telegraph line star- 
ted in Peru was constructed for account of private parties in 
the year 1864, between Lima and Callao, covering a distan- 
ce, more or less, of 10 kilometers; and in the year 1875 the 
Government assumed the administration of the Telegraphs 
in the Republic. 

At present the lines belonging to the State, and under its 
administration, cover an extent of 4717 kilometers; and 
those which the Government has handed over to other par- 
ties for administration by special arrangements, amount to 
956 kilometers. 

The Administration of the National Telegraphs is organi- 
zed in Twelve zones, each one of which is under the imme- 
diate surveillance of an Inspector, and they are all depen- 
dent on the General Direction of this Service. There are al- 
together 113 offices with a staff of 332 persons, between em- 
ployes y workmen. 



The increase in telegraphic communication is something 
wonderful. The total number of telegrams transmitted over 
the State lines during the year 1905 is the following: 
Telegrams — General Service. . . 621,644 

Id. — Press id 6,213 627,857 



Number of words — General Ser- 
vice 11,067, 149 

Number of words — Press Service 4 1 8, 7 26 11. 485, 875 
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In the first six months of the present year the number of 
telegrams, has far exceeded that of the same period in the 
previous year, as new offices have been opened, and the lines 
prolonged by the branches constructed between Tinta and Ya- 
naoca in the South, and between Ayabaca and Macará in the 
North of the Republic, the latter covering a distance of 77 
kilometers and the former that of 11. Moreover the Direc- 
tion is now constructing the lines from Pacasmayo to Caja- 
marca, a distance of 196 kilometers; from Santa Rosa to Ma- 
cusani, a distance of 102 kilometers; from Chuquibamba to 
Pampacolpa, a distance of 38 kilometers; and from Urubam- 
ba to Santa Ana, a distance of 160 kilometers, so that we 
may pretty surely predict that before the close of the present 
year, 384 kilometers more of telegraph lines will have been 
constructed, over and above those now existing. 

The rate charged the public for telegrams is 40 cents for a 
telegram up to 10 words, including the address and signatu- 
re, and 4 cents more for each additional word. 

The press enjoys a special tariff, which is only 25 per cent 
of that charged the public. The Receipts of the Telegraph 
Service during the past year, 1905, amounted tO;^ 7, 785.9.60 
which compared with those of 10 years ago, viz: /" 4. 034. 8. 89 
shows a difference in favor of last year of 3, 751.0. 71, that is 
to say nearly the double of what the service produced ten 
years ago. 

The telegraph system of Peru joins on to the land lines of 
Ecuador and Bolivia, which in their turn are in connection 
with those of Colombia, the Argentine Republic and Chile, 
respectively. 

The telegraphic communication with the rest of the world 
is effected by means of the cables of the «West Coast of 
America Telegraph C^>, and of the «Central and South Ame- 
rican Telegraph C^> 

The service by these cables is subjected to a special tariff: 
along the whole coast of national territory the rate is 30 cents 
per word; 35 cents for Chile and the Argentine Republic; 40 
cents for Bolivia; one sol and 5 cents for Brasil, and increa- 
sing the rates in proportion to the distance between the diffe- 
rent countries and this Republic; two sols sixty cents for the 
United States; two sols eighty cents up to three sols for the 
different cities of Europe, according to the distance; five 
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sols for the ports of China and five sols twenty cents for those 
of Japan. 



WIRELESS TELEGRAPHS 

By means of a contract celebrated with the German Com- 
pany called the <Telefunken Gesellschaft» which has agreed 
to make experiments as to the application of wireless tele- 
graphy in the vast virgin forests of the Amazonic Delta in 
Peru, the Government has directed its attention to the instal- 
lation of a most important radiographic service in that Zone 
which embraces more than 200 kilometers, viz: from Puerto 
Bermudez on the river Pichis, to Macisea on the river Uca- 
yali, that is to say in the very heart of the highland region, 
or in the zone of the navigable rivers. 

These experiments in radiography are the first which have 
been attempted across a territory densely covered by a tro- 
pical vegetation. It is hoped that by this system it may be 
possible to avoid the immense difficulties arising in these 
highland districts for the telegraphic communication by means 
of a wire run through the thick jungle of tropical forests. 

In fact, over and above the natural dificulties inherent to 
unpopulated regions, and the excessive damp which soon in- 
jures and destroys the wires; the constant accidents due to 
the falling of a tree, or to their wonderfully rapid growth, 
makes it extremely difficult and costly to maintain in work- 
ing order a telegraph line through these regions. 

It is to be hoped that all these difficulties will be overcome 
by the use of the radiograph, for which purpose the cons- 
tructors have erected on the spots previously fixed, two sta- 
tions, of three towers, each of 45 metres in height. 

This experiment has fortunately been highly satisfactory 
and in view of its success, the telegraphic communication in 
the vast forest region of Peru will undergo a complete change. 

This system will be at once extended to Iquitos, by means 
of the construction of intermediary stations, and later on 
others will be established in different directions in the Monta- 
ña. By this means a more secure telegraphic communication, 
costing much less than that which would be required by the 
present system of the telegraph wire, will be obtained. In 
former times, and as we have been informed, recently also, 
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Brazil attempted to establish wireless, telegraphy through 
her forest region, but did not find her efforts crowned with 
success; a failure which was preceded by that of the experi- 
ments made in the Belgian possessions of Congo. 

We may therefore affirm that of all the tropical zones co- 
vered by secular forests, the aforesaid Peruvian zone is the 
first one in which this modern means of the transmission of 
thought has been successfully established. 



TELEPHONES 

This system of rapid communication has been promptly 
and generally adopted in Peru. 

The Company which maintains the service in the Capital 
of the Republic, has a vast network at the disposal of over a 
thousand subscribers, and has extended its wires to all the 
towns, hamlets and estates round about the Capital, among 
which are Callao, La Punta, Chorrillos, Barranco, Miraflores, 
Ancón, Huaral andLurin. There also exist Telephone Com- 
panies in all the principal cities of Peru, as for instance, Are- 
quipa, Cuzco, Trujillo, Piura, Cajamarca, Cerro de Pasco, 
Huánuco and lea, and in those centres, just as in the Capital 
of the Republic, the service has been extended to the neigh- 
boring towns, hamlets and estates. 

The total distance covered by the telephone lines for pu- 
blic use in the whole country, amounts, according to the lat- 
est information, to 8427 kilometers. 

Telephone Companies for the accommodation of the pu- 
blic have also been formed in many of the business centres 
along the Coast, and have succeded in extending their net- 
work to considerable distances; for instance the «Telephone 
C^> of Los Andes has its wire running from Pacasmayo as 
far as Cajamarca, a distance of 196 kilometers. 

Although the installing of all telephone service may be con- 
sidered as free to every one asking for it, the inspection and 
surveillance of it is in the hands of the General Direction of 
the Post-Office and Telegraphs. 

It is generally believed, and is proved by the facts and by 
the prosperous condition of the Postal and Telegraph De- 
partment that it has never attained in Peru a state of greater 
progress than during the present Administration. 
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ARMY AND NAVY 

The Peruvian army, the effective force of which has been 
ñxed by law at 4000 men, in time of peace, has undergone of 
late years a complete military reorganization owing to the 
unremitting zeal of the officers of the French army contrac- 
ted by the Government of Peru in 1 896 for the carrying out 
of the projected reforms, assisted by the most distinguished 
members of the body of Peruvian officers. This group of offi- 
cials of the French army called the French Military Mission, 
is composed of a Lieutenant-Colonel, Head of the Mission, 
two cavalry captains, two infantry captains, two artillery 
captains and one of the Engineer Corps, besides a veterina- 
ry, a farrier and two intructors of gymnastics. 

The Head of the Mission is classified as a Brigadier Ge- 
neral in Peru, the Captains as Lieutenant- Colonels and the 
Lieutenants as Majors. The veterinary is classified as a Ma- 
jor. The instructors of gymnastics hold no military rank. 

The Head of the Mission is under the direct orders of the 
War-Office, is Chief of the General Staff, and is consulted 
regarding everything connected with the instruction and or- 
ganization of the Army. One of the Captains has charge of 
the Military High- School, another of the Military Academy, 
in Chorrillos, and the others are Inspectors of Musketry. 

The officers wear the French uniform with the insignia cor- 
responding to their classification in the Peruvian army. 

The army has been reorganized on the basis of a reduction 
of the Army List, the simplifying of the services and the for- 
mation of a new body of officers educated in the Military 
Academy and Military High-School. The appointment of 
the officers, as well as the order of their promotion, is subject 
to the law and regulations issued for that purpose. 

The Military Academy, created expressly for the technical 
and practical instruction of the officers and non-commisioned 
officers, destined to serve in the army, in the different corps 
and branches composing it, has exercised most decisive in- 
fluence in the reorganization of the Peruvian army. 

The pupils of the Preparatory School and the young can- 
didates who enter the School of Application as officer-stu- 
dents, are obliged to serve five years in the army corps or in 
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their dependencies. At the close of each year the officer-stu- 
dents are examined by a committee of Officers, and in view 
of the results of this examination the Committee proposes to 
the War- Office the names of those which should remain in 
the School in order to study the higher courses, and of those 
which should be sent as instructors to the diflferent corps of 
the army. 

The students who conclude satisfactorily the period of ins- 
truction corresponding to the arm for which they have been 
destined, pass up to the School of AppHcation, promoted to 
the class of Sub-lieutenants, in which character they complete 
their special instruction. The common soldiers who prove 
themselves fitted for the post of sergeant are proposed for 
that class with which they pass into the army. 

The discipline, morality, order and method observed in 
this establishment leave nothing to be desired. 

In the present year there are officer-students and sergeant- 
students in the Military Academy and in the higher subdivi- 
sion, which is intended to form officers of the four arms. 

Annexed to this Academy is a School of Musketry the ob- 
ject of which is the technical instruction in the use of the por- 
table arms, both for the officers and privates. 

The corps of Officers according to the Army List of 1 905, 
was: 

Generals on Active List 7 

Brevet Colonels 99 

— Lieutenant- Colonels 11 

— Majors 20 

— Captains 27 

— Lieutenants 7 

Full Colonels 36 

— Lieutenant-Colonels 94 

— Majors 129 

— Captains 211 

— Lieutenants 235 

Sub-lieutenants and Ensigns 142 

A considerable number of officers are considered as on in- 
definite leave and are allowed a pension. 

The army is composed of the following corps: 

2i 
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Artillery, one regiment of mountain-artillery, with three 
groups of three batteries, and 500 men, besides a section of 
the same arm, with 25 men in Loreto, 

Infantry — Seven battalions, each one with four compa- 
nies; a section of the line, or for staff service; and a detach- 
ment of 30 men in the mountains of Cuzco. 

Cavalry — Seven squadrons of 128 men each. 

There are also the auxiliary corps, as the General Army 
Commissariat, Ordnance Store, Military Health Department 
and a Supreme Military and Naval Council. 

Armament — The infantry is armed with the <Mauser> 
rifle of 75 miUimeters calibre; the cavalry and the mountain- 
artillery carry the carbine of the same model. The artillery 
has also field-batteries formed of the latest Schneider-Canet 
guns. 

Previous to the issuing of the law of 27^ December 1896, 
which established the obligatory military service for all Pe- 
ruvians from 19 to 50 years of age, the army was formed by 
recruiting principally among the aborigines who were enrolled 
in the ranks of the army. The corps of officers consisted of a 
trifling number of the students of the old Military Academy, 
and in the greater part of sergeants of the army corps, ac- 
cording to the judgement of the War-Office or the will of the 
President of the Republic. 

The standing army is formed of volunteers and conscripts. 
The conscripts of each department are the youths of 19 years 
of age chosen by lot from the total number of those of the 
same age; they are placed at the disposition of the General 
Staff" and by it enrolled in the different army corps. The 
conscripts serve four year in the artillery or cavalry, and for 
three years in the infantry. 

By the payment of 500 sols, one can avoid entering into 
the drawing of the lots and can become free from service, 
passing to the super-numerary list; while by the payment of 
1000 sols one can pass into the first reserve ; so that the young 
men of 19 to 23 years of age who do not serve in the army, 
or in the navy, are considered as super-numeraries. 

The law excepts from service the Directors of Public 
Schools, the College Professors and all those holding a di- 
ploma who exercise a liberal profession. 
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All of these pass to the i»* or 2"^ reserve without having 
served in the army of the line. 

The first reserve is formed by the ex-soldiers until they be- 
come 30 years of age, the married men and the students of 
the Universities or Technical Schools from 19 to 30 years of 
age. 

The second reserve consists of men from 30 to 35 years of 
age. 

These two reserves together with the super-numeraries 
make up, in case of need, the standing army, forming new 
corps. By the decree of 12**^ June 1905 the organization of 
the reserves was duly regulated, by the establishment in all, 
and each one of the Departaments, of battalions of sappers, 
consisting of 448 men; in eleven of them, of cavalry squa- 
drons, of 169 men, and in that of Lima, a corps of each arm, 
that of artillery being a mountain one, of 650 men. Finally, 
the Peruvians from 35 to 50 years of age form part of the 
National Guard. The casualties occurring in the regular and 
permanent army are replaced, first by the volunteers, and 
afterwards by those enrolled, who are the Peruvians who have 
not cumplied with the duty of inscription, and as a last re- 
source by the conscripts. Peru with its population of about 
3.000,000 inhabitants, provides yearly 40,000 youths of 19 
years of age, who are those that must take part in the draw- 
ing of the lots, and of which only 1500 are instructed. 

In this manner Peru, which already can boast of a distin- 
guished corps of officers, and a small, but sound and well- 
drilled army, will also have in a few years well instructed re- 
serves from which she could form an effective force in a very 
short time. With good methods of teaching a few weeks would 
be sufficient to transform the resserves and the super-nume- 
raries into brave and smart soldiers. 

We sincerely trust that Peru may never be driven to the 
extremity of being obliged to call out her reserves or put her 
army in the field; but it is nevertheless our sincere and ardent 
desire that the Government should persevere in its labor of 
military reorganization. 

The General Staff has a Commander and Assistant Com- 
mander, and is divided into four sections; i»^ Organization 
and Instruction ; 2^^ Tactical and Statistical studies ; y^ Tech- 
nical studies and 4^ Topographic and Geographic service. 



'I he ('jf:r.^:r7i\ Stan re^r::ar.:zed in 1004. is nowsiniCari 
itH if:ufU:riCUh to the ans.. : £•: us irrstiriitions of the sjear rri:- 
tary |Kywer«i and is there:: re the body entrusted with ¿r 
htudy oí ai; questions relating to the defence of the tern: n 
and to the preparations iVrr war operations. 

The Head oí the Genera! StaÜ in Pern, is today the :r-: 
nal Chieí oí the French Militar)' Mission. 

A recent decree di\'ides the territory of the Republic ir: 
foor mihtarv' regions, sub-di\Tded into eleven cinnair.scr.:- 
tions, the latter composed of 22 Depwutments and co! -:c^ 
The capitals of the said zones are: in the North. Pinra.ir.i 
Centre Lima: in the South, Arequipa and in the Elast I:i:: ^ 

The cooperation of the French officers in the task j-ir: 
taken by the Government of reorganizing the Peruvian arr; 
has been highly beneficial and has produced excellent res. :. 
The officer of the Militar}- Academy who enters the zirl' 
the army, does so imbued with the ideas of mihtan h - 
loyalty and dignity which correspond to an armyoi.cer. T: 
soldiers who in the greater part come from the small : ' 
scattered over the vast and solitary mountain lands •:: i" 
Andes, many of them totally wanting in instruction 2s: 
the principal notions of their duty to their mother cvrr 
after the conclusion of the years of obligatory service, ^z 
become transformed into real citizens with sufficie::: i^sr. 
tion to render them useful members of thePemvi^Lr. ::"- 
nity and consequently fitted for giving their vote. re:i:r- 
Peru according to the Constitution only those who kr 
to read and write have a right vote in the public e>cL r^ 

The transformation of the army has been corr:? tit: 
from a moral and physical point of view, and tod^y :rt _- 
of Peru is the principal educational element of the :t 
and guarantee of public order. 

Moreover the Peruvian soldier j>ossesses all the 7^ 
conditions of his race. 

Sobriety and endurance are the qualities xnc^t rr ' ' 
in the Peruvian soldier. On commencing life :r :*r: ' . 
he is provided with a little coca, he never trc-nh i< ' 
about other food; and so he crosses plains, aicer.ds ^ 
difficult mountain slopes, and perfomns a daüv r-ir' 
much as 40 kilometers without showincr sicns :•: - 
Since the time of the wars of the lndependei>ce. 1*: - 
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vian soldiers were noted for these qualities, of which General 
Valdez well knew how to take advantage. 

We may also add that the spirit of the Peruvian soldier 
renders him docile to habits of discipline; he is submissive 
and obedient under all circumstances of military life — in the 
bivouac — on the march — or in battle. Of good disposi- 
tion, the military statistics scarcely exhibit cases of serious 
offences. 



MOUNTED POLICE 

Besides the Army there also exists in Peru Gendarmerie, j , 

or Mounted Police, for the service of each Department, and i • ; 

which consists of 2156 men. • ' \ 

I:* ' • 
NAVY í;n;3 



r^il 



^11 



• i 



As the Peruvian navy was completely destroyed during the 
Pacific war, the Government, is now giving special attention 
to the reconstruction of the national navy, consequently it is 
at present only under formation. f t:^ , . 

Today our navy is composed of the twin cruisers which •^•^ ' • 

bear the names of the heroes of that unfortunate war — Ad- ,¡1;;^; • » 

miral Grau and Colonel Bolognesi;of the cruiser 4:Lima> and r*: J * 

of the transports «Iquitos», «Constitución» and «Chalaco». ^•¿J; 

The first of the above-mentioned cruisers is finished and has ;^;«' 

been received from the constructors; the second one will be I» j- 

handed over in March 1907. 

The dimensions, tonnage and other details of these ves- 
sels are given in the subjoined table: 
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The Naval School, the direction of which has been entrust- 
ed to an officer of the French Navy is established on board 
the pontoon <Peru>. In this School the young men receive 
the professional, theoretical and military instruction necessa- 
ry for them to enter the vessels of the navy as midshipmen, 
whence they rise to sub-lieutenants after three years service 
in Peruvian or foreign vessels of war, in order to acquire prac- 
tice and perfect their theoretical education. 

At present three Peruvian midshipmen are completing their 
practical instruction on board war- vessels of the United States 
and seven others in those of the Royal Spanish Navy. 

On board the Training-Ship <Constitution> the pupils ob- 
tain civil, professional, naval and military instruction during 
three years and afterwards pass to the vessels of the squa- 
dron where they serve the State for five years. 

The Government of Peru for the complement of officers 
for the new squadron can count upon the brilliant staff of offi- 
cers of its former navy. 

The Government also sustains á small fleet of river boats 
commanded by naval officers in the great rivers of the East- 
ern regions, in order to maintain the sovereignty of Peru in 
those vast and far distant territories, attend to the service of 
the river police and draw up geographical charts of the course 
of those rivers. 

At the present moment two launches are being construct- 
ed under appropriate conditions for the navigation of the 
master-rivers, so as to establish a regular postal service with 
those regions. 



Ill 

LIMA AND ITS ENVIRONS 



Irima — Cathedral and Chttrches — Geographical Society — Historical 
Institute — The I^ima Athenoeum —Chamber of Commerce —Mar- 
kets — Slaughter-House — Monuments — National Public I^ibrary 
— The Mint — Callao — Chorrillos — Barranco — Miraflores. 



Lima and its environs 



Forty years after the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus, and two years after the submission to the Spanish 
rule of the lands and towns which formed the Empire of the 
Incas, the renowned conqueror of that Empire, Francisco Pi- 
zarro, founded, on the i8^of January 1535, the city, which 
later on was to be the centre of the Spanish power in South 
America. 

The spot selected was the left bank of the river Rimac, an 
impetuous stream in the summer season and a humble rivu- 
let in the winter time, the healthful waters of which wash the 
pleasant plain; situated at 10 leagues from the Pacific coast, 
and at the foot of the San Cristoval hill, one of the last bulwarks 
of the ramification of the Andean range. 

The above mentioned plain forms part of the most central 
valley and is one of the most fertile and extensive of the Pe- 
ruvian coast. 

The city was named by Pizarro, Lima, or The City of the 
Kings, undoubtedly in homage to the Spanish sovereigns, as 
well as from religious motives; but likewise induced by the 
clear foresight of the illustrious founder, who recognized the 
future greatness to which the new vice-royalty in Peru was 
bound to attain. 

Lima, consequently, stood forth, situated at 12° 2' 50" 
South Latitude, and at T^"" 5' Longitude, West of Greenwich, 
in the neighborhood of a magnificent bay which now bears 
the name of Callao, and on a beautiful plain which offers 
ample scope for its extension without the slightest obstacle, 
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especially in the direction towards the sea, Its streets mar- 
ked out in a straight line, wide, and running parallel to each 
other, from North East and North West, cross each other at 
right angles forming regular squares. Favoured by a tran- 
quil sky, without storms or rain, and cooled by the breezes 
of the Pacific Ocean, it enjoys a temperate and delicious cli- 
mate, which may justly be termed an eternal spring. 

As was to be expected, the city a few years after its foun- 
dation acquired great importance, so much so that for its 
beauty and wealth it was for many years known as <The 
Pearl of the Pacifio, the merits of which inspired the songs 
of the poets of that period who extolled the grace, the beauty 
and the talent of its women, as well as the generosity, culture 
and nobleness of its sons. 

From the commencement it was honoured and endowed 
by Spain with all those distinctions and privileges which 
the finest capitals of the Spanish Peninsula possessed. Rai- 
sed, some years later on to the pre-eminent dignity of Capi- 
tal of a Republic, formed by the efforts of its own children, 
just as the other repubHcs situated on the vast American 
Continent, it became necessarily one of the cities preferred 
by men for settling down to business, as its central position 
and proximity to the sea foretold that sooner or later it must 
become the main centre of local and international trade. 

Undoubtedly Lima did go ahead in a wonderful manner in 
the two first centuries of its existence, and from the style of 
the construction of its houses, which were generally of one 
story only, and with a large court inside, their heavy street- 
doors like those of a fortress, with windows closed by solid 
iron bars, their balconies after the moorish style, its innume- 
rable churches, convents and monasteries, made it look like 
another Seville ; but with wider, straighter, livelier, more cheer- 
ful and more noisy streets. Notwithstanding the great chan- 
ges which have taken place, poetry ever keeps fresh the me- 
mory of the numberless legends which give a living persona- 
lity to things and events; and these legends have passed down 
to the present generation in the works of one of its most po- 
pular sons, the admirable literary man and writer, Ricardo 
Palma, author of the much esteemed traditions of Lima, re- 
lating to the period of the Viceroys. The traveller who for the 
first time passes through the streets of Lima, on beholding 
the aspect of the churches, of the spacious and silent con- 
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vents and of the ancient houses which still retain their primi- 
tive construction, can easily evoke the remembrance of a so- 
ciety which has already disappeared and without doubt his 
imagination will present before his mind the picture of the 
conspiracy got up by the murderers of Pizarro, the arrogant 
pride of the cruel conquerors, the gallantry of the Viceroys, 
the struggles between the Court of Audience and the Go- 
vernors, together with the gloomy proceedings of the cruel 
Inquisition. 

As may be seen in the report presented to the King by 
the Marquis of Salinas, ii*^ Viceroy of Peru, — Lima, the 
population of which commenced with only 70 of the undaun- 
ted companions of Pizarro, contained at the close of the 16^ 
century 14,262 inhabiants. As is shown in the Guide of the 
Viceroyalty of Peru, a work published by the eminent medi- 
cal man. Hipólito Unanue, in 1793, Lima had a population 
of 52,627 inhabitants. Today Lima contains 140,000 inha- 
bitants, according to the census of 1903, and without losing 
altogether its exotic enchantments which have been so enthu- 
siastically described by the foreigners visiting it, it is becoming 
rapidly transformed into a modern capital; just in the same 
way as men improve their dwellings in proportion to their pros- 
perity and acquire the means for providing themselves with 
comfort, so nations extend and beautify their cities as they 
increase in importance and well-being. Their actual changes, 
their reforms and the causes which give rise to them, indica- 
te the general tendencies of the period, while the beauty and 
grandeur of the alterations allow one to calculate the point of 
civilization and progress to which their inhabitants have at- 
tained, and at the same time to appreciate their wealth and 
well-being. 

The life and soul of this movement in Lima has been the 
present Mayor, Dr. Federico Elguera, whom the inhabitants 
of Lima, as a proof of their appreciation of these excellent qua- 
lities, have just re-elected for the sixth time as Mayor of the 
Capital of Peru. 

Once more it has been proved that it is not sufficient to 
know which are the reforms which a city requires for it to 
reach prosperity, but it is also necessary to possess the will 
to carry them out. The Mayor of Lima who possesses this 
quality, is a man of action and not of mere projects. When 
the work of imagination and of creation is brought to a close. 
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it is necessary that the will should come into action. Only 
in this manner can be carried out reforms like those which 
the Mayor of Lima has successfully taken in hand. The shape 
of the City is that of a triangle of which the larger side has 
an extent of 1 3 kilometers and rests upon the river Rimac. 
Its circumference may be put down as about 1 2 square kilo- 
meters. Lima, as the capital of Peru is the seat of all the 
central powers; — the President of the Republic, his Minis- 
ters, and the high officials of the different administrative sec- 
tions, such as the Post-Master General, the Director of the 
Mint, the Head of the General Treasury, etc., etc.; — His 
Reverence the Archbishop of Lima and other metropolitan 
dignitaries of the Church also reside in Lima. In like man- 
ner Congress, the Supreme Court, the Higher Court of Ac- 
counts, the General Staff of the Army, etc., have their seat 
in Lima. 

As the Capital of a Department and of a judicial district, 
it is the obHgatory residence of the members of one of the Su- 
perior Courts, of the Departamental Authorities, of the Pre- 
fect, of the Departamental Board, etc.; andas Capital of the 
Province, of the Subprefect, and of the Staff of the six Po- 
lice Districts into which that service is divided. 

Finally the Provincial Council, or Municipality, with all its 
dependencies : is settled in Lima. 

It can be easily understood that we cannot here make a 
description of all the public edifices which give so much im- 
portance to Lima, nor relate the history of its progressive 
development, in the first place, so as not extend too much 
this pamphlet, and secondly, because the matter would prove 
excessive. 

We have already spoken of the University, the School of 
Medicine, the School of Engineers and of the other seats of 
Instruction. In the Chapter in which we treated of the Pub- 
lic Benevolent Society of Lima we have mentioned the es- 
tablishments and principal Charitable Asylums, such as the 
Hospitals and Retreats which exist for the mitigation of the 
suffering of the unfortunate and of those wanting the means 
of existence. We shall therefore now limit ourselves to the 
giving of a short account of the Churches, Convents and Mo- 
nasteries, as well as of the different institutions which have 
their seat in the Capital, of its places of amusement, public 
promenades, and of the monuments which add to its beauty. 




I/ima Cathedral 
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On the same day on which Lima was founded a site was 
chosen for the building of the Lima Cathedral. By a Bull of 
Pope Paul III, dated in Rome on the 14^ May 1541, the 
Church of Lima was raised to an Episcopal See, under the 
title of St John the Evangelist, and its first Bishop was 
Fray Gerónimo de Loayza. In 1545 it was raised to an Arch- 
bishopric. The present Archbishop of Lima is the Most Illus- 
trious and Reverend Dr. Manuel Tovar (see portrait). The 
city is divided into 7 parishes, called Sagrario, Santa Ana, 
San Lázaro, San Sebastian, San Marcelo, Huérfanos and 
the Cercado, each one of which has its own Church. The 
most beautiful temple in the Capital is the Cathedral, the 
foundations of which were laid by Francisco Pizarro on the 
same day that he founded the city of Lima. The construc- 
tion lasted for 90 years, with the interruptions caused by the 
alterations in the primitive plans and by the earthquakes. 
This spacious and beautiful temple was consecrated on the 
I»* October 1625. The great earthquake of 1746, which cau- 
sed the downfall of Lima, also destroyed the work of such 
great sacrifices and anxiety. 

Rebuilt on the same spot, that is to say on the eastern si- 
de of the principal square, and in the same form which it has 
today, it was concluded in 1758. It has five naves, each of 
nine arches or vaults, and its two sides are formed by ten 
chapels, in one of which are deposited the remains of the 
Conqueror Francisco Pizarro. The high altar, separated from 
the remainder of the edifice, occupies the centre of the prin- 
cipal nave, and is surrounded by a beautiful set of stalls made 
of cedar and mahogany. In the temple and vestry there are 
paintings of considerable merit, and among these one of the 
celebrated artist Murillo. 

After the Cathedral follow in importance the temples of 
the principal convents of Lima; among these the most beau- 
tiful is that of the order of San Francisco. In the construct- 
ion, of the Church and Convent were spent more than two 
millions of dollars. The principal cloister still preserves almost 
intact the character of its ancient magnificence; the walls are 
decorated with splendid glazed tiles, and the carvings of the 
roofs, of exquisite taste, are also works of great merit. The 
churches of the Convents of Santo Domingo, la Merced and 
San Agustin are Ukewise handsome edifices. The Church of 
San Pedro which belonged to the principal Convent of San 
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Pedro and San Pablo, of the Jesuits, is noted for the lofti- 
ness of its naves, and for its higher parts splendidly gilded 
and covered with sculptures. The Churches belonging to 
the Convent of the Buenamuerte and that of the Descalzos 
are edifices of a more modest character. 

Besides the temples already mentioned, there are also the 
following: San José, Caridad, San Carlos, Cocharcas, Copa- 
cabana, Santo Tomas, Guadalupe, Belén, La Recoleta, the 
Sagrados Corazones, Santa Teresa and some others. 

Although these temples are smaller in size, they neverthe- 
less possess altars noted for their richness, covered with sculp- 
tures of great merit, and for their relics; as for instance the 
Basilica of the Vera Cruz, alongside the Church of Santo 
Domingo, which was built by Pizarro in 1540, with the ob- 
ject of preserving worthily a piece of the Cross on which was 
crucified the World's Redeemer, sent hereby the Pope Paul 
III, as the surest Iris of the Peace which the Viceroyalty so 
much needed on acount of the unceasing struggles between 
the first conquerors of Peru. 

There also exist the following monasteries for Nuns, each 
one with its respective Church; the Encarnación, Concep- 
ción, Trinidad, Descalzas, Santa Clara, Santa Rosa, Prado, 
Carmen, Trinitarias, Jesús Maria, Nazarenas and Merceda- 
rias. Among these must be mentioned the Sanctuary of San- 
ta Rosa, the Patroness of Lima, built on the same spot on 
which stood the house in which she was born in 1586, and in 
which the said Saint dwelt until her death. To this long list 
may be added various public Chapels, Spiritual Retreats, 
etc., which bring up to 66 the number of religious establish- 
ments existing in Lima. At the present moment the Society 
of Jesús is building a beautiful temple, called Santo Toribio 
erected in memory of the second Archbishop of Lima, whom 
the Catholic Church numbers amongst its Saints and has pla- 
ced over the altars of its temples. Nearly all these religious 
edifices were built during the 1 7^^ and 18*^ centuries. In their 
architecture the)^ followed the different styles of the «renais- 
sance>, but mixed with a certain moorish aspect, similar to 
that imported into Spain by the Arabs. 

All these temples are monuments erected in this Capital 
for the worship of the Divine Being, and have been preser- 
ved during three centuries to perpetuate the worthy memo- 
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ry of their founders, and at the same time as a testimony of 
their actions. 

We will now cast a glance over the different institutions 
established in Lima and which give an idea of its culture and 
of the degree of civilization to which it has attained. We 
will commence the resumen of them with the Lima Geograph- 
ical Society which to a certain degree, is a dependency of 
the Foreign-Office. This Society was founded in 1888 with 
the praiseworthy purpose of fostering geographical study in 
Peru, and of forming for the Government a consultative cen- 
tre. Since tke 15^ April 1891, on which date it was installed 
definitely in its own premises, it commenced its important 
labors by the publication of a bulletin in which it gives an 
acount of its work. At present this interesting publication of 
the Geographical Society comes out quarterly with select 
matter which treats of Archoeological Geography, Statistics 
and Climatology, it also contains the text of the conferences 
upon various scientific topics of public interest, which are gi- 
ven from time to time in its halls. This important publica- 
tion of the Society has afforded it prestige in the geographi- 
cal centres of Europe and America with which it maintains an 
active correspondence. 

The collection of its bulletins forms today 8 volumes of 
instructive matter, and it contains valuable information res- 
pecting the geography of Peru and of other sciences to which 
its members devote their studies. 

The premises of the Society are open daily from i to 5 
p. m., for all its members and for all those who are lovers of 
science. The Secretary's Office furnishes promptly and with- 
out charge all the geographical information which is solici- 
ted. It is today formed of 163 active and of 172 honorary 
and corresponding members. The President and Vice-presi- 
dent are the President of the Republic and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for the time being. The official president of 
the Society is the distinguished civil engineer don Eulogio 
Delgado and the Secretary is the learned Mr. Scipion Liona. 

To the protection extended to it by the Government and 
to the enthusiasm of its members is due the degree of pros- 
perity which the Society enjoys. It may safely be asserted 
that the Lima Geographical Society is the first institution of 
its class in the Republic, and that which most resembles those 

of its class in the great scientific centres of Europe and Ame- 
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rica. The premises of the Society are situated in the upper 
story of the National Library building. 

Historical Institute — Among the numerous and important 
initiatives of the present Government may be mentioned the 
creation of the «Historical Institute of Peru»; intended to 
cultivate and further the study of the National History : in- 
trusting it with the formation of a National Museum in which 
it should form a collection of objects of historical value and 
interest. It is also intrusted with the collecting, deciphering, 
organizing, commenting and publishing of the documents re- 
lating, to our history, and the care and perservation of our 
national monuments of an archoeological and artistic charac- 
ter. Besides serving the Government as a consultative body 
in the matters relating to historical science, it is also the mis- 
sion of the Institute to initiate and recompense the editing 
of the monographic or generally historical works of the 
country. 

The number of members forming the Institute, besides 
those specially named, are thirty. The museum of the His- 
torical Institute is situated in the upper part of the Exposi- 
tion Palace and is divided into the following sections: 

I»* Objects pertaining to the savage tribes. 
2nd Archoeology, which comprises objects of prehistoric 
America relating to Peru. 

3'*<* Colonial period and that of the Republic in which 
should be collected the objects that may afford information 
from an artistic, political, ecclesiastical and military point of 
view, as well as regarding the customs of the periods of the 
discovery of Peru, of the Conquest, of the Viceroyalty, of 
the Independence and of the Republican Government. 

At the head of the Museum is the eminent German ar- 
chaeologist Dr. Max. Uhle. This Institute figures as a de- 
pendency of the Ministry of Justice. 

The Lima Athenoeum of which are members the principal 
persons who in Lima cultivate learning. It was founded in 
1877 under the name of «The Literary Club>; on its re-or- 
ganization in 1887 it took the present title and since that time 
it has made its mark in the intellectual life of the country, 
contributing, with decided eagerness to the greater brilliancy 
and lustre of the national learning. 
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Being now installed in its new premises and enjoying a sub- 
sidy, the existence of this Institution will in future be a much 
more prosperous one. At the present time its President is 
Dr. Javier Prado y Ugarteche, now Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

There also exist in Lima, organized by the agriculturists, 
miners and manufacturers three societies with the object of 
assuming respectively the representation of those industries, 
propending to their progress and taking up the defence of 
their rights before the public authorities. All of them have 
their official organ of publication, and each one of them ser- 
ves the Government as a consultative body, and as an excel- 
lent fount of information as regards everything connected 
with the said industries. These Institutions, the legal exis- 
tence of with has been recognized by Congress, are named 
the National Society of Agriculture, of Mining and of Indus- 
tries. 

The Technical Board of Valuations composed of Engin- 
eers, Architects and Land Surveyors is charged, with the for- 
mation of the register of real estate and gives attention to 
the schedule or the assessments. It has estabhshed the rules 
to be followed in judicial valuations and in their formation, in 
the estimates for public works, fixing the value of the unity 
of the constructions. It also affords information as to what is 
customary in those valuations and about the prices of ma- 
terials. 

The Technical and Industrial Instittite of Peru was created 
by the supreme decree of 22ndMay 1896. This Institute is 
constituted by the union of the Societies of a technical or in- 
dustrial character, which we have already mentioned, repre- 
sented each by two delegates named for that purpose. The 
institute has for its object the affording of official protection 
to the development of the national wealth, serve the Govern- 
ment as a consultative board and the public as a centre of 
information and explanation in technical and industrial mat- 
ters. All these Societies, including the Institute, are subsidi- 
zed by the Government. 

Permanent Expositio7t of Machinery and Manufactures this 
is a complement of the above-mentioned Societies, since its 
object is the exhibition of all kinds of Machinery, Instru- 
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ments, Tools, etc., which can be applied to the national in- 
dustries. At the same time admittance, for the sake of exhi- 
bition, is given to apparatus of modern invention and to the 
catalogues, drawings and explanations of such machines as 
on account of their size it has been impossible to send there. 

Chamber of Cofnmerce formed of more or less ninety mem- 
bers is the body which represents commerce in all its nego- 
tiations and affairs with the Government to which it serves 
as a consultative body. The directive council of the Cham- 
ber serves as a Court of Arbitration in the questions submit- 
ted to it by the merchants. Legal value is granted to the 
certificates issued by the Chamber. 

The Mercantile Exchange constituted by the Lima mer- 
chants fixes the daily quotations of the marketable securities. 
On its premises are made the transactions in these securities. 
The development of this useful Institution is still in its in- 
fancy. 

Fire-Company — The Lima, corps of fire-men must be 
denominated a philanthropic institution; its members exer- 
cise their noble mission disinterestedly, and besides contribu- 
te with their personal subscriptions to the support of their 
respective companies. 

The number of them is about 500, distributed among the 
following companies, of which are formed by Peruvians, the 
«Lima», «Salvadora», and «Cosmopolita», and by the other 
colonies, the Italian company, «Roma», the French one 
«France», and the English one, «Victoria». There are two 
more companies, besides the «International». All of them 
have at their disposal an abundance of material, sufficient to 
overcome and extinguish the largest fire which might happen 
to break out. 

Lima has also several other associations principally orga- 
nized by groups of artisans; the greater part of them for hu- 
manitary purposes and for mutual assistance. 

There are also in the Capital many Catholic Charitable 
Institutions, conducted by women, as we have already sta- 
ted in the chapter referring to the Benevolent Society. 

Markets — Lima has four market-places, viz: the «Bara- 
tillo», «Aurora», «Guadalupe» and «Concepción», this latter 
being the principal one. This market occupies the upper and 
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lower stories of a vast and beautiful edifice surrounded by 
four wide streets. It is well ventilated and well supplied with 
water, having besides all the necessary commodities for 
cleanliness and a good appearance. The great variety at all 
times of meats, birds, fish, vegetables, fruits, etc. , affords an 
ample supply of these for the principal market in Lima, and 
for this reason as well as for the adaptability and good taste 
of the building it is undoubtedly one of the foremost in South 
America. 

General Slaughter- House — Lima possesses a vast edifice 
constructed with all the necessary commodities giving spe- 
cial attention to cleanliness in the slaughtering of oxen, sheep 
and goats the flesh of which is an article of daily consumption 
in the city. The management of this slaughter-house is in 
the hands of a municipal employe who watches over the strict 
compliance with the special regulations. 

The edifice is situated at one extreme of the City and one 
of its walls borders on the fields outside, which renders easier 
the access for the cattle, which does not require to pass 
through the streets of the city. 

Lima has also a special slaughter house for swine, where 
these animals are killed and cut up. There also is prepared 
the lard which is to be expended in the City, all under the 
vigilance of a representative of the Municipality, 

Public Perfomances — For many years Lima only possess- 
ed one theatre, which was constructed in the time of the 
Viceroys, and underwent during its lengthened existence ma- 
ny important repairs, thus subsisting up to 1883 when it was 
destroyed by fire. A new theatre was provisionally construct- 
ed of wood, on the same spot, with sufficient space to ac- 
commodate 1 600 persons. 

The ^Politeamai^ is the largset theatre of those existing in 
Lima and can accommodate 2000 persons. 

«^ Olimpos — Is of smaller dimensions and it is only 
adapted to contain 1 390 spectators. 

There is also a Chinese theatre, where the children of the 
Celestial Empire are accustomed to give their perfomances. 

As none of the above mentioned edifices possess the neces- 
sary conditions, the active Town-Council of Lima has under- 
taken the construction, in a central spot, fronting a square 
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adorned with a garden, of a large Municipal Theatre, which 
will have all the necessary conveniences to accommodate 
2000 spectators; at the same time the edifice will be com- 
pletely isolated and surrounded by four streets. 

Bull Ring — The affection which the inhabitants of Lima 
have for bull-fights is inherited from the Spaniards. In fact 
this spectacle was one of the first public amusements esta- 
blished in Peru by the conquerors» and in them was display- 
ed an amount of luxury beyond description. 

The first bull-fights took place in the principal Square, and 
in those times no memorable event occurred without its being 
celebrated by a Bull-fight of more or less importance. 

The present Bull-Ring, or Plaza de Acho, which is the 
name it has in Lima, was inaugurated in 1768, and is one of 
the largest in the world. Its form is that of a Polygon of 
fifteen sides, which in all measure 245 metres. This bull-ring 
can accommodate easily 8000 spectators, 

Coliseum for Cock-fights — The liking for cock-fights, has 
also in Lima many advocates. These take place in small 
circuses built specially for this purpose. The people that at- 
tend these spectacles are for the most part of the lower clas- 
ses, but we must confess that there are never wanting among 
the enthusiastic lookers on persons of education and position. 

Hippodrome — The one built by the Jockey Club on the 
grounds belonging to the School of Agriculture is a beautiful 
edifice surrounded by gardens and in wliich are to be found 
all the conveniences necessary for the comfort of the specta- 
tors and best order of the spectacle. The panorama which 
presents itself to one's view from the Grand Stand is a beau- 
tiful one and the view is rendered still more agreeable to the 
sight by the Pacific Ocean in the distance, as well as the 
Bay of Callao, the Island of San Lorenzo, the Bathing resort 
of Chorrillos, with the promontory of Morro Solar, and a part 
of the green fields, kitchen and fruit gardens which surround 
Lima, while in the distance the last bulwarks of the Andean 
mountain range lend their majestic influence to the scene. 

Frontlets for Hand-ball — For this amusement, lately im- 
ported direct from Spain, Lima has two frontlets, one of 
which is still in construction. The number of persons who 
go to witness this game is usually considerable. 
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The National Ptiblic Library — To the lofty ideas which 
inspired the illustrious heir of the Independence of Peru, Ge- 
neral don José de San Martin, is due the foundation of the 
National Library. In the decree creating it and which bears 
the date of 21»* August 182 1, that General said that it was 
the duty of free governments, elected by the will of the peo- 
ples, to give to these instruction and civilization by means of 
the existence of useful establishments. The locality chosen 
for the foundation of the National Library was some saloons 
in the ancient college of Caciques. The inauguration took 
place in September 1822, on a basis of 1 1,256 volumes, col- 
lected principally from the book-shelves of the Convents, and 
among them were a great many latin books, in folio, which 
treated of religious matters. When Lima was occupied in 
1881 by the Chilian army of invasion, the Library possessed 
some 40,000 volumes and valuable manuscripts, of which the 
greater part were carried off to Chile; while the rest of the 
books and manucripts were publicly sold by weight in the 
Lima stores. To the enthusiasm and perseverance of the 
well-known literary man, Don Ricardo Palma, is due the 
reorganization of the National Library, and most deservedly 
to his care has been entrusted the direction of this establish- 
ment. He commenced his patriotic labors by the repurcha- 
sing of a large number of the old volumes, and today has the 
singular good-fortune to be able to present on their respecti- 
ve shelves some 50,000 works in an establishment in every 
way resembling modern libraries, so that he has enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing realized his intention to place the Natio- 
nal Library on a footing equal to that of former times. This 
Library will go on increasing its collection of Books and Ma- 
nuscripts, as its Director never ceases his untiring efforts. 
The generous contributions forwarded by the Smithsonian 
Institute of Washington have greatly assisted in placing the 
Library on its present footing. 

The Mint — The first piece of money coined in Peru was 
in the year 1557, and consisted of silver disks of irregular 
shape, marked on each side with a cross made by blows of 
the hammer, and having stamped upon them their weight 
and fineness. Some years afterwards, that is to say, in 1565, 
the first Mint was established on the same spot occupied by 
the present one. In 1572 it was transferred to Potosí in view 
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OÍ the fabulous wealth extracted from those mines; bat in 
consequence of the apogee which later on was acquired by 
the famous mines of Cerro de Pasco, the Mint was once more 
transferred to this Capital. The coining of money went on 
gradually improving until at last it stamped on one side of the 
coins the royal arms, and on the other the bust of the reign- 
ing monarch. Thrown down by the earthquake of 1 746, the 
Lima Mint was rebuilt on the same s|X)t in 1753 and from 
that date became definitely incorporated to the Crown of 
Spain, as, previous to this date the coining operations had 
been under the charge of contractors. Today the Lima Mint 
is one of the finest establishments of this kind in South Ame- 
rica. During the period of the Republic the building has been 
entirely overhauled and repaired, while a completely new set 
of machinery constructed in England, has been put up there. 
The number of silver coins, stamped in the Lima mint, 
during the period of the Viceroys and that of the Republic, 
exceeds 400.000,000 and they have always met with ready 
acceptance on account of the exactness of their weight and 
fineness. The gold and silver coins now produced in the 
Mint, enjoy equal credit, and the Peruvian pound which is 
today the monetary standard in Peru, is a coin equal in size, 
weight and fineness to the English pound sterling. This coin, 
as well as the half-pounds, equally well coined, meets with ge- 
neral acceptance. 



SQUARES 

The squares, of larger or smaller size, are numerous in 
Lima, the total number being 35. Those situated in front of 
the Churches, take the names of these buildings. 

The Principal Square — Covers a square space of about 
two hectares. The Government House, which was the an- 
cient Palace of Pizarro, occupies the whole of the North side; 
on the eastern side stand the Cathedral and the Archbishop's 
Palace; while the remaining two sides are occupied by two 
handsome Arcades; on the western side also stands the Town- 
Hall. In both Arcades there are splendid stores for the sale 
of articles of luxury. The' upper part is adorned by a suc- 
cession of balconies, and is almost entirely occupied by the 
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social Clubs existing in Lima; the «Union Club>, centre of 
the Lima youth; the «Phoenix Club>, supported by the Brit- 
ish social community; the «Spanish Casino>; the «Italian 
Club>; the «Cercle Franqais», and the site occupied by the 
«Sociedad de Empleados de Comercio». The «Nacional 
Club> which is that of most importance, occupies afine buil- 
ding in one of the principal streets. The Principal Square is 
embellished by a handsome bronze fountain constructed in 
1650; this fountain occupies the centre of the Square and is 
surrounded by gardens of a triangular shape, which contain 
beautiful palm-trees. 

Inquisition Square — Is situated at a distance of three 
blocks from the Principal Square. It is adorned with beauti- 
ful gardens and three fountains. On one of its sides is the 
Chamber of Deputies and on another that of the Senate. 

St Annes Square — Is right-angled in form and is a lit- 
tle larger than the last-named one. One of its sides is occu- 
pied by the Palace of the Prefecture and on the other two 
sides are the churches of Santa Ana, and of Las Descalzas. 

Exposition Square — Situated to the South of the City is 
the largest of all and covers a space of 6 hectares, more or 
less. The facjade of the Penitentiary building occupies, to- 
gether with the Municipal Park, one of the sides of this Squa- 
re. At one end is the permanent Exposition of Machinery 
and the Station of the Electric Railway to Chorrillos. 

There is no object in giving a special accountof the sundry 
small squares in Lima; in most cases they are adorned with 
trees and small gardens. These all contribute to purify the 
atmosphere and facilitate the circulation of air in the City. 



PUBLIC WALKS 

As regards the Public-Walks, undoubtedly the first place 
corresponds to the one called Exposition Park, on account 
of the General Exposition of 1870 having taken place in those 
grounds. This park measures over 1 2 hectares and is very 
beautiful, not only because of the great number of intertropi- 
cal plants which it contains, and for its shady avenues and 
walks, among which is the beautiful circle of palm-trees which 
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surrounds a pretty kiosk of arab style, but also for the various 
edifices of distinct styles of architecture among which stands 
out the elegant building known by the name of the Exposi- 
tion Palace. In the lower part of this edifice exists the beau- 
tiful hall destined for Balls, Concerts, and Lectures for the 
commemoration of great political or social events. 

The upper part is occupied, as already stated, by the Li- 
ma Athenoeum, by the Historical Museum, the Gallery of 
the Viceroys of Peru and pictures by celebrated Peruvian 
painters. 

This public-walk, which we may Consider as one of the 
most beautiful in South America, contains summerhouses and 
all kinds of ornaments, reservoirs, artificial lakes, grottoes, 
and conservatories in which are preserved numerous samples 
of the choicest Peruvian orchids. It is not without importan- 
ce also from a zoological point of view. 

The beautiful Avenue of Columbus, recently constructed, 
having a length of half a kilometer and a width of 40 metres 
starts from the Exposition Square and finishes in that of Bo- 
lognesi. Circular in shape, it is today the centre of a new 
quarter in Lima of modern style. Four wide side-walks run 
along its whole length; two on the extremities of its sides, and 
another two which divide the strip of garden situated in the 
centre, along the main avenue adorned with large urns, sta- 
tues and a number of benches. This is the favorite resort of 
the best society of Lima. On certain days the number of 
persons and the presence of elegant carriages is considerable. 
The modern edifices on both sides of the Avenue enhance 
the beauty and importance of this Public Walk. 

Avenue of the Bare-footed Friars — This public-walk is si- 
tuated in the lower portion of the City, that is to say, on the 
right bank of the river Rimac, and is formed by a wide cen- 
tral avenue, on the sides of which are twelve large statues 
representing the Signs of the Zodiac; the intermediary spa- 
ces are adorned with iron urns, marble benches and nume- 
rous trees and plants. At the end of the avenue is an elegant 
fountain of water. 

The whole of this avenue, of which the length is one kilo- 
meter, is surrounded by a handsome iron railing of 6 feet in 
height, and on its outside are two wide streets. The varied 
aspect of this avenue is extremely agreeable to the sight, 
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more especially the poetic and beauteous panorama at its in- 
ner end, formed by the modest frontage of the Church and 
Convent of the Bare-footed Friars situated at the very foot 
of the San Cristobal hill. 

Avenue of A cho — Constructed during the period of the 
Viceroys, passes along the right bank of the river Rimac, 
from the ancient stone bridge to the modern one called Bal- 
ta. The main avenue, of which the extent is about 270 me- 
tres in length, is formed by three smaller ones lined with po- 
plars; the centre one being set apart for carriages and parties 
on horse-back, and the two side ones for foot passengers. 
On days when there are bullfights this avenue is much fre- 
quented and is very animated. 

Circumvallation Avenue — During the period of President 
Balta the demolition was decreed of the ancient walls which 
surrounded a considerable portion of the City of Lima, and 
the construction of avenues on the same sites; the principal 
ones of these are those which bear the glorious names of Grau 
and Bolognesi. In the period of President Piérola, the beau- 
tiful avenue leading to the town of Magdalena was formed. 
This town is situated on the seaside at a distance of about 
five kilometers from Lima. This avenue is 40 metres wide 
and has four rows of Palms and other trees. The few years 
transpired since its first formation have not allowed the trees 
to acquire much growth; but when this takes place the Mag- 
dalena Avenue will undoubtedly be one of the most beautiful 
of those that lend enchantment to the outskirts of Lima. 

The Cart-road to Callao — Under the shade of the lines of 
trees along this high-road, which in reality is another Public- 
Walk, are to be seen on Sundays and feast-days great num- 
bers of persons who are enjoying the fresh air that is breathed 
in this country-walk. 



MONUMENTS 

In Lima there are five beautiful monuments: — First, the 
marble statue of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
the New World. This monument is situated in the centre of 
the Public- Walk of the same name. The work is one of sur- 
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passing merit, and represents Columbus, discovering Ame- 
rica personified in an Indian woman in the act of kneeling 
down before him, and whom Columbus supports with his right 
arm. The group is the idea of the sculptor Salvatore Re- 
velli, and has served as a model for the monument elected 
in the port of Colon. 

Monument to Simon Bolivar erected to immortalize the 
glory of the hberator Simon Bolivar, heroe of the Indepen- 
dence of South America. This statute is of bronze, placed 
upon a pedestal of white marble with two bas-reliefs on its 
sides, that on the left representing the battle of Junin and 
that on the right the battle of Ayacucho, the glorious deed of 
arms which put an end to the Spanish dominion in South 
America. Many copies have been made of this monument 
so as to erect similar ones in various South American capitals. 

Monument to the Second of May — In commemoration of 
the combat sustained by the Peruvian forts with the Spanish 
squadron in the port of Callao on 2**^ May 1866, is situated 
in the beautiful square formed at the intersection of the cart- 
road to Callao and one of the avenues of circumvallation. 

The monument is a beautiful column of 22 metres in 
height, of white Carrara marble, crowned by an elegant sta- 
tue of Victory, of gilded bronce, with its large wings stretch- 
ed out, and holding in one hand a sword and in the other 
a palm-leaf. The column is placed upon a circular construc- 
tion of 23 metres in the form of a fortification. Upon this 
basis is erected another circular construction of more than 1 2 
metres which forms the pedestal of the column, adorned with 
bronze bas-reliefs representing the principal incidents of the 
combat, with four bronze statues of large dimensions, repre- 
senting, one of them Peru, with sword in hand defending her 
flag, and the other three, Chile, Ecuador and Bolivia, who 
were the allies of Peru at that time. 

At the foot of the statue of Peru, there is another repre- 
senting the Minister of War, Don José Galvez, who died in 
that glorious combat. 

Monument Bolognesi — The fourth Monument is that de- 
dicated to the memory of the heroic Colonel Bolognesi, who 
lost his life on the 8^ June 1880 in the memorable combat 
of the historical Arica hill. This monument, one of the most 
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beautiful works of the famous Spanish sculptor Querol, is si- 
tuated in a vast rotunda where six beautiful avenues conver- 
ge, and rests upon three granite steps, from the last of which 
issues a segment of a sphere supporting three other steps, 
which together form an elegant and solid base. 

Resting upon this rises a splendid block, also of granite, 
which terminates in a tasteful and artistic capital of white 
marble and of completely modern construction. 

Around its base are admirable groups of fierce warriors and 
of genial allegories, to which the great sculptor has succeed- 
ed in giving apparent life and movement. This statue of 
Colonel Bolognesi represents the moment when mortally 
wounded he is about to fall to the ground, while holding with 
his left hand, folded over his heart, his country's flag which 
he had so bravely defended. 

Monumento/ General San Martin — The fifth monument 
is the one consecrated to the memory of General San Mar- 
tin. It consists of a marble column with an elegant granite 
base on which stands forth the aforesaid General at the mo- 
ment of his proclaiming the Independence of Peru. The 
column is surmounted by a winged female figure which sym- 
bolizes Glory. This monument is situated in the Exhibition 
Square, at the entrance to the Columbus promenade and 
has been presented to the city of Lima by a wealthy Pe- 
ruvian. 



THE ENVIRONS OF LIMA 

The vast plain in which Lima is situated, that is to say 
the extensive valley of the «Rimao, formsits rural surround- 
ings which have been divided for their better irrigation into 
fifteen smaller valleys, subdivided, in their turn, into 176 es- 
tates which all together measure more than 21,000 hectares 
of cultivable lands and 14,000 of woods. The sowing in the 
neighborhood of Lima is performed during the whole year, 
with exception of the first three months, which are those of 
the hot season. The villages, or rural towns, roundabout 
Lima are insignificant, and are formed by plain houses and 
small huts, as are Lurigancho, Ate, Surco which in the colo- 
nial period was the small town preferred by the men of posi- 
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tion for the building of their country houses and gardens of 
amusement and Magdalena which is the most important of 
them. This village is situated at only one kilometer from the 
sea, and one side a new village has sprung up called Mag- 
dalena del Mar. The waves are so high and the currents 
so strong that for the present it has not been possible to es- 
tablish baths in this place. It has some very elegant houses, 
and a fine casino for amusement. The bathing-resorts, which 
have beautiful and luxurious villas, known in Peru by the 
name of «Ranchos», possess far superior conditions. In the 
beautiful cove situated at about lo kilometers to the South 
of Lima, are Miraflores, Barranco and Chorrillos. The first 
of these is a picturesque town which from its situation in the 
centre of the aforesaid cove, or inlet, constantly receives the 
land-breezes of the south-west, and enjoys a sea-climate of 
positive value as regards health. 

The town of Barranco, the position of which is similar to 
that of Chorrillos, viz; built on the edge of a cliff, has beau- 
tiful and elegant «ranchos> surrounded by gardens. The des- 
cent to the baths is picturesque and pretty; the trees and the 
thick vegetation which cover the banks on each side lend to 
it a certain enchantment. For the convenience of those ta- 
king baths an hydraulic elevator has been placed there. 

This bathin-gresort is united with Chorrillos by means of 
a long and spacious avenue on each side of which are cons- 
tantly being built pretty country-houses. The bathing-resort 
of Chorrillos, which at first was the humble abode of Indian 
fishermen, is today the favorite resort of the Lima people for 
regaining health or passing the summer months. 

Before the war with Chile it was the most opulent bathing- 
resort of the South Pacific. It was deliberately destroyed 
and reduced to ashes by the invaders in January 1881, but 
is now alnost entirely rebuilt; not with the opulence of former 
times, but nevertheless there is no want of beautiful and luxu- 
rious «ranchos». 

Of the bathing-resorts at a short distance from the Capi- 
tal, it is the most important and the one that possesses in the 
greatest degree a city aspect. The town, built along the edge 
of the uneven cliff which surrounds the cove, and which at this 
spot is about 30 metres in height above the level of the sea, 
has a beatiful terrace from which one enjoys an enchanting 
panorama which is often enhanced by magnificent sunsets. 
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The descent to the baths is easy and shaded, in the same 
way as to the Establishment of the Sea-baths, where the 
waves are smooth and suited to all kinds of bathers. The 
town which has a population of about 2500 souls, is protec- 
ted from the South winds by a chain of hills called Morro So- 
lar, on one of the slopes of which nearest to the town is the 
suburb called Alto Peru, inhabited by the poorer classes. At 
the present moment the National Electric Railway Compa- 
ny is opening a tunnel through Morro Solar so as to build a 
new bathing resort. The hills of Morro Solar terminate in a 
promontory called the Salto del Fraile (The Friar's Leap) 
which is constantly washed by the sea waves and is one of 
the most picturesque spots in this locality. Chorrillos has a 
pretty and aristocratic Casino where during the summer sea- 
son there are often entertainments; a Regatta Club, two 
Companies of Firemen and a good market. The Military 
School stands at the extreme north of the town. As Chorri- 
llos, and Barranco and Miraflores are all three united to Li- 
ma by three railways; two electric ones and one by steam; 
on the hot summer days they are invaded by the inhabitants 
of Lima and on such ocasions present a lively and cheerful 
aspect. 

As 38 kilometers from Lima, comfortably run over by rail- 
way, is situated the bathing resort, of Ancon, which is nota- 
bly different from the others at the South of Lima. Its beach 
is sandy, free from stones, the tides and waves are mild and 
smooth, so that the baths here are specially adapted to chil- 
dren, sick persons or those of weak health. The form of the 
town, like that of all modern centres, is entirely regular; as 
it is completely surrounded by arid fields it is a very dry place 
and for that reason its climate and temperature are good and 
healthy. Near to Lima there is also another bathing resort, 
the small village of La Punta, situated in the neighborhood 
of Callao, at the level of the sea, on the Peninsula of the 
same name. This bathing-resort, united to Callao, and Lima 
by an electric railway, is frequented by many people from 
both places. 

Its baths have special conditions and the Bathing Esta- 
blishment has excellent accommodation. In this place, as in 
those beforementioned, there are elegant buildings erected by 
the well to do inhabitants. As to its climate, this is inferior 
to the other bathing-resorts, on account, of the excessive 
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dampness of its atmosphere, through its being almost sur- 
rounded by the sea. 



CALLAO 

The port of Callao is one of the most important on the 
Western coast of America; its fine bay is safe and extensive, 
with good anchorage and fully protected from the south winds 
by the Peninsula of La Punta and the islands of San Loren- 
zo and Fronton. During the three centuries of the Spanish 
dominion in South America it was the most frequented and 
most important port in the Southern sea. At that time Ca- 
llao was the obligatory port of loading and discharging for 
all the ships which traded with Spain and with its colonies 
in this part of the world. In Callao were registered the goods 
which were shipped to the Metropolis, and likewise the pro- 
ducts sent to the vast vice-royalty of Peru, and there the 
duties which belonged to the King were collected. 

Two years after the founding of the city of Lima, that is 
in 1537» the first buildings were erected, and eight years 
later, when several persons had settled in the port, the cons- 
truction of the Church and parrochial residence was com- 
menced. In 1 67 1, as the population had gradually increased, 
and likewise its imports and trade, the title of city was con- 
ferred upon it. As the centre of the colonial trade in the Pa- 
cific it became a populous and rich city, and as such the 
object of the cupidity and spying of the corsairs, which du- 
ring the first part of the 16*^ century, and the following one 
infested the whole of the western coast of America. Thus it 
was that in 1578 the famous british pirate, Drake, seized in 
its bay several merchant vessels, at the time that the Conde 
del Villar was the Vice-roy, and it became necessary in 1578 
to fortify the port in order to repel the invasion of the british 
corsair Cavendish. In 1624 it was attacked by the Dutch 
pirate Heremati Clerck with ii ships, 240 guns and 1600 
men, and according to history he was so affected by his fai- 
lure that he died of grief. 

Meantime the population of Callao went on increasing and 
it had one convent, seven temples, government offices and 
fine buildings, but all disappeared on 28**^ October 1746, in 
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consecuence of the earthquake which completely destroyed 
the city, which a few minutes later was entirely invaded by 
the sea, so that not the slightest vestige remained of the for- 
mer city and some 6000 of its inhabitants perished in the ca- 
tastrophe. The city was rebuilt shortly after, as previously, 
on the sea shore; but not on the same spot as the ground 
previously occupied by it became a part of the bed of the 
ocean. 

Some years afterwards the port was fortified with castles 
and bastions provided with 150 pieces of artillery of different 
cahbers. During the wars which for the political emancipa- 
tion were carried on in various parts of South America this 
military garrison played an important part and was the last 
bulwark of the Spanish power. When the Independence was 
proclaimed in 1824 Callao was declared the principal port of 
the Republic of Peru. 

The appearance of the ancient part of Callao with its nar- 
row and irregular streets, badly ventilated and with buildings 
for the most part of poor and old style, has a predisposing 
effect against it. The average height of the present city is 
2. 30 metres above the level of the sea, and the difference of 
level as regards the city of Lima is 145 metres. The consti- 
tutional province of Callao was formed by the law of 25*^ Oc- 
tober 1836, and consists of the city of that name and the dis- 
tricts of Bellavista and La Punta, besides the islands of San 
Lorenzo and Fronton, with the small neighboring islands, 
among these Palominos, on which has been erected a Light 
House with a white revolving light, visible at a distance of 
18 miles. The extent of the cultivated lands comprended 
within the limts of the province, is very limited. As is natu- 
ral the existence of this province depends chiefly upon the 
commercial movement that takes place in the port which is 
visited in the course of each year on an average by 400 stea- 
mers and loio sailing-ships; besides which there is an in- 
mense number of smaller craft devoted to the coasting trade. 
On an average it may likewise be stated that there are always 
anchored in the port some 20 steamers and 40 sailing vessels. 
The cultivation of the ground around Callao is of little im- 
portance, and only on a scale sufficient to satisfy the wants 
of its inhabitants. The circumstance of Callao being so close 
to Lima does not permit of the establishment of maiiy in- 
dustries. There is a good Brewery, and a Manufactory of 
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Ginger- Ale, Aerated Waters and other effervescent drinks ; 
there are also manufactories of liquors, cocaina, matches, ci- 
garrettes, hides and flour mills. The factories and foundries 
in Callao are well fitted up. The are also in Callao all the 
different industries connected with maritime traffic, and all 
the small ones which prosper in cities of any importance. 

At the present time the city of Callao, according to the 
latest Census, taken in June 1905, contains 31, 128 inhabi- 
tants, of which 3349 are foreigners, and of these 1721 are Eu- 
ropeans; an evident sign of progress is the movement now vi- 
sible in favor of better and more modern buildings. 

Dock, Wharves and Bay — There is a fine dock which at 
the same time serves as a wharf and is called the Muelle 
Dársena. On its inside it is 250 meters long by 250 wide, 
and covers a surface of more than 50,000 square meters; it is 
also defended by a dock of 1 80 metres long which is a pro- 
longation of one of its side-walls. It is united with the shore 
by means of a bridge which is more than 900 meters long and 
constructed upon iron piles. 

Floating' Dock — There is also a Floating-Dock in the bay; 
the dimensions of which allow is to admit vessels of 2 1 feet 
draught and 5000 tons weight. At the present moment steps 
are being taken for the construction of another ffoating dock 
capable of admitting vessels up to 7000 tons weight. 

Custom House — This is the principal one in the Republic, 
where all the accounts and statistics of the whole Custom s 
system are concentrated, and it is situated within the limits 
of the ancient fortresses. Its premises and stores are spacious, 
but they do not unite all the necessary accommodation for 
the requirements of an establishment of this kind, nor do they 
correspond to the position of Callao as the first Custom- House 
in the Republic. 

Prefectiire — In which building resides the chief authority 
is a spacious and commodious structure. In the lower part 
are the offices of the Police Authorities, the Departamental 
Board, the Government Treasury and the Criminal Court. 
The Civil Court holds its sitting in a building situated in one 
of the central streets. 

Town- Council — The Hall is situated in Lima street which 
is the principal one. 
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Post' Office — Occupies a building specially erected for that 
purpose. 

Chamber of Contmeree — The object of which is to obtain 
by all lawful means the development and progress of trade, 
as well as to asume the representation of commercial inte- 
rests before the public authorities. Besides the foregoing, 
this useful institution offers to its members the necessary fa- 
cilities for the amicable settlement of all questions arising 
between them on account of mercantile operations. 

Churches — Callao has now only three churches. The 
principal one is that called «La Matriz», or Mother-Church, 
and which is the parrochial one. 

Benevolent Society — That of Callao was founded in Octo- 
ber 1848. Its economical condition is very flourishing; one of 
its principal sources of revenue consists in the profits accruing 
from the sale of tickets for the Public Lottery. This Society 
maintains the Hospital of Guadalupe and San Juan de Dios, 
where all the patients receive gratuitous treatment; it mo- 
reover administrates the City Cemetery, set apart for the 
burial of Roman Catholics, and which is in many respects si- 
milar to that of Lima; at a short distance from it are the 
Hebrew Cementery and that for non-catholics. 

Fire-Brigade — Is a numerous and well-organized Institu- 
tion, formed by the following companies; «Union Chalaca>, 
«Italia>, «Garibaldi> and «Salvadora Chalaca». 

Market — The building of the Provision Market is spacious 
and commodious, and in it can be found all the articles of 
daily consumption. 

Slaughter House — This building is situated to leeward of 
the city and possesses all the necessary acommodation and 
fittings. 

Squares — These are the following: the ancient «Arsenal» 
Square now called «Grau>, and in which the gratitude of the 
Peruvians has erected a monument to the memory of this na- 
tional hero; the «Matriz», or Parish-Church Square, which 
contains the fine monument to General San Martin, hero of 
the Independence; «2 de Mayo> Square, where is placed a 
marble bust of José Galvez, minister of war, who was, killed 
in the combat fought on that date in the bay of Callao. 
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Places of Amusement — Callao has a very decent theatre 
lately repaired; a Bull- Ring, three Clubs, — the Naval one, 
— the English one, — and the Italian one; also Regatta 
Clubs and Shooting-Galleries. 

As a public walk, Callao has, close by, the bathing-resort 
of La Punta, a description of which place has been already 
given in a previous chapter referring to the bathing resorts 
in the neighborhood of Lima. 



BELLAVISTA 

The town of this name is situated at 2 kilometers to the 
East of Callao, and it was founded after the famous earth- 
quake of 1746, and here it was that the ship-owners, who 
then devoted themselves to the coasting trade along the shore 
of the Vice-royalty, took up their abode. 

In Bellavista up to the time of the declaration of the In- 
dependence, were located the stores in which was deposited 
the wheat brought from Chile for the consumption of the 
Capital Today these old stores have been replaced by others 
of modern construction connected with Callao and Lima by 
a short branch of the railway, and belonging to a Limited 
Liability Company. 

The splendid factory established by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment was totally destroyed by the Chilian Army after the 
battles of San Juan and Chorrillos. The other buildings in 
this town are of no importance and its population is only 
about 1200. 

Close to Bellavista is the Protestant Cemetery, the ground 
for which was ceded for that purpose in 1834 by the Govern- 
ment of Peru. There repose below a plain and simple Mau- 
soleum, erected as proof of national gratitude, the remains 
of the Gran Mariscal Miller, hero of the Independence. 
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Introduction 



The formation of wealth emanates in every country from 
its agriculture, its mining operations and from its manufactu- 
ring industry. The circulation of these products, which is the 
task of trade, increases the value of them and thus forms 
another source of well-doing and progress. 

The action of these factors, backed up by an enlightened 
government, which by its acts inspires absolute confidence, 
and assists by its opportune measures the general develop- 
ment of the native industries, must bring about the exten- 
sion of the economical vitality of the country and thus pro- 
duce its aggrandizement. 

The present economical state of the Republic reposes on 
these fundamental factors, and on them must be built the 
well-doing and advancement of the Nation, by means of the 
coperation of those governing it and the personal efforts of 
its inhabitants, as the power and prosperity of a country are 
the results of the character and labor of its people. 

Thanks to the peace and order which have now taken root 
in the Peruvian soil, our industries have gained strength and 
have acquired new elements of progress, adopting better 
courses for their development and growth. This progressive 
movement has been greatly assisted by the creation in the 
Engineering School of a section of industrial Engineers, with 
the object of forming individuals capable of assuming the 
direction of the large industrial establishments, in which the 
application of Chemistry, plays now a days such an important 
part. No less important has been the recent creation of the 
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School of Arts and Trades destined to form artisans fully 
instructed in the mechanical, metallurgic and decorative arts. 

The Government of Peru is fully aware that the progress 
of peoples is in proportion to their own enterprises, because 
these demonstrate their industrial power. The present Go- 
vernment of H. E. Mr. Pardo, inspired by progressive ideas, 
devotes special attention to the advancement of industnes 
in Peru, and fosters and stimulates by every means in its 
power the creation of new industries not yet established in 
the country. 

In the following chapters we shall rapidly analyze the pre- 
sent importance of the afore-mentioned factors. 



Agriculture 



Resumen of the agricultural wealth of Peru — Its principal 
PRODUCTS — Concessions of the Government for obtaining 

FARMING LANDS AND LANDS IN THE MONTANA 

Undoubtedly Providence has showered with prodigality its 
blessings upon this Republic. Its mines are inexhaustible, 
its forests contain, besides a great variety of valuable pro- 
ducts, all kinds of excellent and undecayable timber, and its 
farming-lands are blessed with wonderful fertility. 

The great variety of the agricultural products of Peru is 
due to the diversity of its cHmate. In Peru can be grown all 
the products of the temperate zones of Europe or the United 
States, as well as those of the tropical regions situated near 
the Equator. 

In fact, on seeing a collection of the agricultural products 
of Peru one would suppose that it was an agricultural exhi- 
bition of different nations, situated in different latitudes. 
Such is the variety of the products of the Peruvian soil, not 
only on account of the diversity of climate in its different 
zones, which comprise all the graduations that exist, from the 
tropical heat to the cold of the perpetual snow, but also on 
account of the distinct nature of its lands, some of them co- 
vered with a thick layer of vegetable mould or <humus», 
while others are dry and impregnated with nitrate, of which 
diversity those who in Peru devote their attention to the ex- 
ploitation of the soil have known how to take advantage. 

36 
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Thanks to the special topography and orography of Peru 
we may consider it, in view of its principal products, divided 
into three large agricultural zones, viz: 

1 — The regions of Sugar-cane and Cotton, which cor- 
respond to the strip of the coast. 

2 — The region of the Cereals belonging to the tempe- 
rate zones, which corresponds to the Interandine region, 
with its plains and tablelands. 

3 — The Rubber region which is that of the Montaña or 
forest-clad highlands. 

Of these three zones into which Peru is topographically 
divided, that of the coast is for the present the most favoble 
for agricultural development and is also the one in which it 
has attained the greatest expansion. 

Although situated between the tropics, as already stated, 
this privileged region enjoys a mild and agreeable climate, 
exempt from hurricanes, storms or sudden atmospheric 
changes. 

In the winter the Thermometer rarely falls below 12** cen- 
tigrade (about 54** Fahrenheit) ; and the nights are always 
cool, thanks to the constant south winds, and to the fresh 
breezes from the neighboring Cordillera of the Andes, with 
its peaks covered with perpetual snow. As rains are unknown 
in this region, for the little dampness which falls in the winter 
season does not deserve the name of rain, there is unfortu- 
nately, as we have already said, a scarcity of water; but whe- 
rever irrigation is possible, the production of the soil is mar- 
vellous, and the parts which have remained uncultivated for 
want of water, or irrigation, retain in their vegetable crust, 
still intact, rich fertilizing substances, which only reguire ar- 
tificial irrigation to become converted into fields of surpri- 
sing fertility. 

The absence of rains, hail and storms, allows the execu- 
tion of agricultural operations throughout the entire year. 
Moreover the uniformity of the climate gives to the agricul- 
turist the security of being able to get in his crops, and still 
more a freedom of action unknown to those who have to 
struggle against the difficulties caused by the atmospheric 
changes, and inclemency of climate so frequent in other 
countries. 
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The lands lying along the coast of Peru, on account of 
their nature, the system of irrigation employed and their 
great fertility, possess conditions for reproduction similar to 
those of Egypt which are yearly fertilized by the overflowing 
of the Nile. 

The temperate or cold zone, that is to say the interandine 
region, can produce all the known varieties of the principal 
cereals and tubers and is also adapted to the breeding of 
cattle on account of its natural pastures. The land is less 
fertile, and the thickness of the layer of chumus» is less than 
on the coast-strip, but in the parts where it has been possi- 
ble to employ artificial irrigation, the soil is very productive. 
The vast extent of territory called the cMontaña», or wooded 
highlands, is the warmest, and lies at an average height of 
500 metres above the level of the sea. It has the benefit of 
perfect natural irrigation, and is rendered fruitful by innu- 
merable streams, which on uniting their waters, form the 
splendid rivers of the East of Peru which fall into the ma- 
jestic Amazon. Here is to be found an enormous extent of 
land covered with a layer of <humus> of more than 15 feet 
thick, and consequently of astounding productiveness. In this 
vast section of the Peruvian soil the richness of the land is 
simply marvellous, and one can hardly believe the accounts 
given by competent persons who have explored these virgin 
forests, or even the special reports of the government com- 
missioners. 

The soil of the Montaña region, fertile and productive as 
it is, only needs capital and labor to produce great wealth, 
and one may say that there the vegetation is spontaneous. 
The working-man of good habits, who aspires to improve his 
position by means of his labor, and with patience to go on 
accumulating the product of his economy so as to place him- 
self and family safe from want in his old age, would find in 
this privileged region the means of realizing his desires; in 
the same way the modest merchant and small tradesman 
who perceives that he is working at present in a barren and 
unproductive soil, also exploited by so many others, and that 
the results obtained by him do not compensate his toil and 
much less satisfy his aspirations for a better future, would 
find in the Amazonian region of Pern a vast field for the exer- 
cise of his labor and energy in all the branches of active life 
not yet exploited there. 
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The agriculturists arriving at this region should not allow 
themselves to be seduced by the large profits left by the rub- 
ber industry, but should concrete their labor to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil in the upper lands which are free from the pe- 
riodical inundations caused by the annual freshets of the ri- 
vers. In these spots he would not be exposed to paludic 
fevers and could devote himself, with the certainty of obtain- 
ing a big return, to the planting of rubber and cocoa trees 
and to the cultivation of vanilla and other tropical plants. 

Peru possesses in the healthful district of the upper Montaña 

magnificent lands for colonization. Some day when these 

. ; I lands are crossed by a railway, which is what the Government 

^j.,^ ' .*;| I proposes to do, the colonizing of this region will become a re- 

V;;,! • .::¡ J latively easy matter. Then we shall see the agricultural pro- 

t**i:! *;: I ducts of Peru increase two-fold, five-fold and even one hun- 

ii;L;| dred-fold. 

Notwithstanding all these favorable and exceptional con- 
ditions for the development of native agriculture, we must 
admit, that, even with all its recent progress. Agriculture in 
,... . , Peru is still in its infancy, and that only a part of the culti- 

IliJ j,r' ^\ vable lands have been made use of. Nor is the system used, 

•ijjj'rfjl or the machinery employed in certain cultivation, by any 

¡iiij'f'" means satisfactory. The exploitation of the Peruvian agri- 

•^'''lijrrtj cultural products, with the exception of Sugar, Cotton, a 

|:Ji ;;!**'' ^ little Coffee, Cocoa and Coca, is almost null; and even those 

•'»it*'!'^' ♦ which are exploited on a larger scale have not yet been cul- 

|!.i";'ir-; I tivated to the desired extent, nor are the crops obtained at 

iiifl J'^' I *^^ reduced cost that would result from the employment of 

l!»Ji.5¿¡ I machinery in the preparation of the soil, and in the working 

5¡¡{.i ,r;! up and elaboration of the products, thus improving the 

tfil^; |;ji method of culture. 

jilli*' The essencial causes producing this state of affairs are 

three, i) The scarcity of laborers, which an attempt is being 
made to remedy, by the importing of Chinese and Japanese. 
2) The very deficient means of transport on account of the 
great unevennes, of the ground in Peru, have always beens 
and still are a serious obstacle to the rapid and economical 
transport of the fruits of the soil, which are in generally bulky, 
and at the same time of low price, leaving no margin for the 
Peruvian agriculturist even when profiting by the advantages 
which Providence has granted him. 
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The want of scientific knowledge on the part of most of 
the agriculturists, is another of the causes of the slow devel- 
opment of this important industry in Peru, although it is the 
principal source of the public wealth among nations. Until 
lately our agriculturists knew nothing about the modern 
methods for the preparation of the soil and the increase of its 
fertility by the employment of artificial manures, and so it is 
that they have never adopted the new and perfected methods 
of cultivation based on scientific principles, nor have they 
brought into use modem machinery. 

It is true that for the employment in Peru of agricultural 
machinery, one meets with the difficulty arising from the 
high cost of the same, and also in case of breakage, or of its 
getting out of order, the almost impossibility of finding a na- 
tive blacksmith capable of repairing what has gone wrong; 
so much so that in most cases the repairs cause great delay 
and considerable expense on account of the great distance at 
which the workshops are situated. Another of the very im- 
portant problems, the proper solution of which must contri- 
bute in an effective manner to the development of Agriculture 
in Peru, especially in the Coast region, is that of irrigation, 
because whenever by chance rain falls on the western slopes 
of the Andes, the rain water, on account of the declivity of 
the ground, is neither retained nor absorbed gradually, but 
on the contrary is precipitated along the surface in its course 
towards the Ocean. 

In order to proceed with the greatest correctness in the 
irrigation of this interesting region, the Government has con- 
tracted experienced parties, or hydraulic engineers, in the 
United States for the government service (U. S. Geological 
Surveyors). 

These engineers, assisted by Peruvian colleagues, have for 
the last two years been studying the geology of the Coast, 
the courses of its rivers, rivulets and streams, as well as the 
subterranean waters, in order to decide as to the best system 
for the irrigation of the coast, which at present is only prac- 
tised on less than 30 per cent of the whole of its surface. 

In short, the want of agronomic knowledge is a great ob- 
stacle to the agricultural progress of the country in the great- 
er part of the provinces; the ground is sown in accordance 
with primitive methods, leaving all the rest to its fecun- 
dity. 
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Routine is the great drawback which impedes the advan- 
ce of the national agriculture. Fortunately of late a healthy 
reform has commenced in the system of cultivation; books 
are now read, and the most progressive farmers get out from 
foreign countries competent speciaHsts. The machinery, and 
farming instruments, principally of North-american make, 
are now being imported on a large scale, and the day is not 
far distant when the Peruvian agriculturists will have at their 
disposal the same elements as in other countries, and will be 
able to compete in knowledge and experience with the most 
advanced of other nations. 

With this intention the National School of Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science was founded in 1902 and in this year only 
the first pupils of that establishment have taken their diplo- 
mas. These young men together with the Peruvians, who 
have recently returned from the United States of America 
after graduating as agronomic engineers in the special schools 
which that Great Republic sustains, will contribute to the 
hastening of the reforms already commenced, and to the ba- 
nishing for ever from Peru of the antiquated systems of culti- 
vation. 

The young men of Peru, convinced that their countrj' pos- 
sessed already a more than sufficient number of lawyers, me- 
dical men and literary characters, and that now what was 
required for its progress was first-class Agriculturists and En- 
gineers, have hastened to obtain the instruction given in 
those establishments. 

Peruvian Agriculture is just now passing through an inte- 
resting period of transition. The Department of Fomento, 
assisted by the National Society of Agriculture, is devoting 
special attention to the facility and encouragement of this 
most important reform. 

With this object the Department distributes among the 
agriculturists every class of illustrative information respecting 
the modern systems and processes for the cultivation, irriga- 
tion, manuring and drainage of the lands, always taking care 
to call attention to the products which can be most advan- 
tageously cultivated in the different zones of the Republic. 
For the same purpose the Department of Fomento puts 
into circulation monthly a special bulletin treating of Agricul- 
ture and besides this it publishes from time to time impor- 
tant pamphlets treating of certain points of special interest 
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for the advancement of Peruvian agriculture ; these pamphlets 
are profusely distributed among the agriculturists. The Na- 
tional Society of Agriculture follows out the same plan by 
the publication of a newspaper. 

With the same object in view, the Department of Fo- 
mento imports seeds and special plants from other parts of 
the world, and assists the agriculturists in fighting against 
the plagues and diseases which sometimes attack the growing 
crops. 

The extent of the cultivable lands on the coast of Peru 
exceeds 20.000,000 of hectares, and of these only about 
600,000 are under cultivation, on account of the want of 
water, which is distributed in accordance with a special code, 
which has been recently reformed so as to diminish this diffi- 
culty, which delays the progress of agriculture on the coast, 
as its development is closely dependent upon irrigation. 

Some societies have been recently formed with the object 
of irrigating the coast lands which are generally flat with a 
uniform fall towards the sea, and which being located at the 
foot of the Cordillera, make their irrigation a comparatively 
easy task; this will naturally bring about a complete trans- 
formation of this zone. 

The irrigation Company organized by Mr. Checa for wa- 
tering the lands on the right of the river Chira, in the De- 
partment of Piura, has met with complete success in the 
continuation of its works, which are at present in charge of 
the Peruvian Corporation. It is only natural that the success 
of this enterprise should induce other capitalists to undertake 
works of a similar nature in other valleys of the coast. 

The laws now in force authorize the government to grant 
concessions of water and of lands, on very liberal conditions 
which are highly advantageous to all those who desire to 
acquire lands and devote themselves to Agriculture in this 
country, the soil of which only awaits the laborers to draw 
from it the sap which is their treasure, and the intelligence 
necessary for a wise direction of the labor employed in order 
to obtain abundant fruits. 

We shall now proceed to review the vegetable products of 
Peru; but such a review, on account of their great variety, 
would be equivalent to giving the names of all the agricultu- 
ral products of the five parts of the world, and consequently 
to writing a complete treatise on Botany. We therefore find 
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ourselves compelled to limit our observations to the principal 
products which at present form the basis of the agricultural 
exports of Peru, as the examination of the exports of a coun- 
try is one of the surest methods for obtaining knowledge of 
its wealth and resources. 

Sugar — In few countries are the climate and soil so pro- 
pitious to the cultivation of Sugar-cane, as they are on the 
Peruvian coast. 

The circumstance of the irrigation being artificial allows of 
the plants being watered or left dry at discretion, without 
the agriculturist being troubled by rains or droughts as in 
other places. For this reason the cutting of the cane takes 
place in the valleys on the coast of Peru, without interruption 
during the whole year, which allows the farmer to keep his 
mill working all the time and to make Sugar during every day 
of the year, with the only stoppage that may be caused by 
something going wrong with the machinery. 

The cultivation of Sugar has extended along the entire 
coast of Peru; in the Andean region the Sugar-cane is culti- 
vated in the deep valleys which cross the table-lands; there 
are also Sugar -plantations in the region of the Montaña; but 
where they have reached an immense development is in the 
Coast region. In all this zone the Cane is cut and ground at 
1 8 months after being planted and usually produces three 
crops, although there are some valleys in which the cane has 
been cut during various successive years to such an extreme 
that no one could say who originally planted it. The canes 
when well cultivated contain even more than 14 per cent of 
Sugar and yield an average of 7 to 9000 kilograms of Sugar 
to each hectare. This enormous return has never been sur- 
passed in any country in the world, and might still be increa- 
sed by an improved system of cultivation of the cane, and 
of the process of the making of the Sugar by the employment 
of more powerful and perfect machinery. 

Of all the valleys on the coast in which the Sugar-cane is 
cultivated the most important are those of the North, situa- 
ted in the Departments of La Libertad and Lambayeque; but 
the first-named occupies the first place on account of the 
greater extent of its plantations, of its greater production and 
of the larger number of its employes and laborers. Some of 
the Estates situated in the valley of Chicama, which is the 
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principal one in the Department of La Libertad, have assu- 
med large proportions and form today powerful concerns, 
which we may consider as amongst the most solid enterprises 
established in Peru. Thp surface of the lands planted with 
Cane exceeds 3000 hectarps and they are crossed by yailrqads 
for facilitating the transport of the Cane from the fields to 
the works. Some of these concerns own a rail\yqy of their 
own to the port of exportation where they have built pjers 
and stores for the special service of their estates. Various of 
these properties have ppwprful and modern niachinery. On 
these Sugar-Estates, like the vast poncern called <LaRoma>j 
the annual production is over 2p,ooo tons. 

Spme day, whpn the planters of Sugar-cane i[i Louisiana 
become aware of the exceptional conditjqns which this strip 
of land offers for the cultivation of this plant, it is more than 
probable that they will extend their plantations to. this privi- 
leged zone in Peru, invading it with capital and energy, just 
as they have done in Mexico, once they have a)l the land 
suited to this cultivation in Louisiana all planted with cane. 
The total value of the Sugar annually produced in Peru may 
be calculated at the round sum of 8 millions of dollars. 

The total production of Sugar, of all the different classes, 
molasses, brown, granulated jtnd white, in 1905 was 
161.850,935 metric tqns, of which 134.344,201 metric tons 
were exported, yyhile the home consumption took the remain- 
ing 27.506,734 metric tons. 

The expprts of Sugar during the last five years appear in 
the following table: 

Yean ExporU in Metric Tons 

1900 112,222 

I9QI : I 14*637 

1902 I 17,632 

1903 127,674 

1904 i3'»958 

Cotton — Cotton occupies the second place in the agricul- 
tural exports of Peru; its cultivation dates from time imme- 
morial, as is proved by the cotton stuffs constantly found in 
the tombs of the pre-historic inhabitants of the country. 

In few places is it possible to meet with a number of cir- 
cumstances so favorable to the cultivation of the different 

varieties of this textile plant, as those in the valleys situated 

27 
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along the coast in Peru. The classes cultivated in this coun- 
try are various, viz: that called Peruvian Cotton (gossypium 
peruvianum) a variety growing exclusively in Peru; the «gos- 
sypium herbaceum» called in the United States «Upland» 
and in Peru «Egyptian»; the «Sea-Island> and «Mitafifi> 
which are varieties of the «gossypium barbadense>. The 
firstnamed kind is grown at present on a large scale, chiefly 
in the valleys of Piura, with a very satisfactory result. The 
plant is a tree-like variety which reaches three to five metres 
in height; its existence may be put down as 6 years, as from 
that period the crop begins to fall off and the capsule or boil 
contains then more seed than cotton. 

This kind can stand better the want of water than that of 
«Egypt> so much so that on good lands one watering only 
is sufficient to ensure a good crop; — while the «Egyptian» 
cotton (Upland) gives a. better result if frequently watered. 

The Department of Piura is the principal centre of the 
cultivation of this class of native Cotton. In Catacaos, Se- 
chura, and La Chira, the best kinds are produced; these 
lands have been formed by the deposits from the rivers and 
were at one time forests of «Algarrobas» or «Homey Mes- 
quite> (prosopis dulcis). 

The Cotton-plant is sown in small holes, 5 to 7 meters 
apart; the ground is not ploughed and is watered by ditches 
which receive the water from the river La Chira. The spaces 
left free between the cotton-plants are used for sowing various 
vegetables such as melons, pumpkins, beans, maize, etc., 
etc. After about 18 months, the first crop, which is generally 
a small one, is obtained; but the crops go on increasing each 
year until the sixth is reached when the production commen- 
ces to fall off. The fibre is long and frequently exceeds 35 
millimetres, but it is rough ; so much so that in the English 
Markets it is known by the name of «Full Rough Peruvians 
and its roughness is greater in proportion to the proximity of 
the plantation to the sea; when it is carded it looks so much 
like wool that it is frequently confounded with it in the stuffs 
woven with this cotton and with wool, so much so that only 
a chemical analysis can show which are the fibres of cotton, 
for which reason the manufacturers of woollen goods, prefer 
to purchase this cotton and to employ it in the manufacture 
of their stuffs which as a rule they afterwards offer for sale as 
pure woollen goods. 
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The attempts made to propagate its cultivation in other 
sections of Peru, have not met with favorable results. The 
greatest success hitherto obtained has been in the Depart- 
ment of lea; but even so the Cotton of this class produced 
in this Department is less rough and for this simple reason 
it is called in the commercial markets Moderate Rough. 

The production of this cotton may be calculated on an ave- 
rage as 1 7 1 5 tons of ginned and cleaned Cotton. This Cotton 
naturally obtains higher prices than the «Egypt» class; the 
« Full Rough > some 30 per cent more, and the «Moderate 
Rough» 1 5 per cent. The principal markets for its sale are the 
United States and Great Britain. The varieties of the «gos- 
sypium barbadense», Sea Island and Mitafifi, require special 
machinery for their ginning and command higher prices. 

The cultivation of the Cotton called «Egypt» Upland which 
we may qualify as «soft> has become perfectly acclimatized 
in all the valleys along the Coast of Peru. It grows in the 
form of a shrub which reaches a height of a meter to a meter 
and a half, and its cultivation has now extended along the 
whole Peruvian coast. This plant has two years of useful 
life, which in some few places is prolonged to three, but the 
yield of the third year is very much reduced and is of inferior 
quality. 

Besides the great advantage of its not being necessary to 
renew each year the plantation, as is unavoidable in the Uni- 
tes States, for there the plant only yields one crop, it has in 
Peru the immense advantage of not being attacked by any 
plague; as the ball-weevil zná ball-wormy which commit such 
ravages on the strip of land devoted to the cultivation of Cot- 
ton (Upland) in the United States, are unknown in Peru. 

We do not mean to say that in Peru we have no insects 
that attack the Cotton-plant. In the Department of Piura, 
there is an insect similar to the ball-weevil, called the «arre- 
batado», which in the rainy season, that is to say every seven 
or ten years more or less, does some injury to the plant; but 
the «Egypt> cotton-plant has hitherto been free of this pla- 
gue; generally speaking the insects in Peru only cause trifling 
harm to- the growing crops. 

The cultivation of the kinds called Metafifi and Sea Island 
is not very extensive, being Hmited to certain valleys, as 
those of Pativilca, Supe and Huacho. 
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Another variety is that called Chanchantayo, which is a 
spontaneous product of the Montaña or highland regions. 
Lately its cultivation has been attempted with fexcellent re- 
sults. Finally, the production of Cotton in Peru is princi- 
pally composed of the native Cotton and of that called Egypt; 
as regards the annual yields this may be calculated as 12,000 
tons of which four-fifths are shipped with preference to Eu- 
rope and the fifth part, that is to say 2000 tons of the cEgypt» 
class is entirely consumed by the native manufacturies of 
cotton goods. 

The quantity exported in 1905 was 17,^86 tons, and the 
amount consumed by the native manufactories reached, nnore 
or less, 2500 tons. 

In the following ts^le is shown the total amount exported 
yearly during the last five years: 

Yean Exported in Metric Toas. 

1901 10,961 

1902 I3»397 

1^03 15,247 

1904 » 12,934 

1905 17» 386 

The total production of 1906 has surpassed 20,000 metric 
tons. 

In future the exports will be on a larger scale, as, owing 
to the high prices of Cotton, the extent of the cultivated 
tracts has increased at least by 1 5 per cent. 

Coca — This plant which we may justly term a marvellous 
one, is a native of the warm valleys of Peru and Bohvia, and 
the Indians from time immemorial use its dried leaves for 
chewing. 

The plant grows in the form of a shrub and seldom exceeds 
6 feet in height. Its cultivation has extended considerably 
in Peru because the use of its leaves is very general among 
the native Indians and now still more so, as the method of 
extracting the useful drug cocaína is thoroughly understood. 
This plant is chiefly cultivated in the districts of Otuzco, 
Huamachuco, Huánuco, Tarma, Huanta, Cuzco, etc., etc. 
Its cultivation has also been extended to the warm valleys of 
Bolivia and on a lesser scale to those of Ecuador, and of the 
south of Columbia where the Guajiro Indians also keep up 
the custom of chewing its leaves. 
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journeys and labor unceasingly in large agricultural and mi- 
ning tasks. In view of these circumstances, many persons 
have proposed the use of Coca in the armies, and we can 
strongly recommend its adoption being convinced that it 
would considerably relieve the condition of soldiers on the 
march, who frequently are exposed to great fatigue and hun- 
ger, besides having to put up with the inclemency of the 
weather. 

Taken with tea it excites perspiration, and acts as a seda- 
tive for those affected with asthma; when taken in the form 
of an infusion it systematizes the functions of the stomach. 
The indians assert that Coca is a preservative against 
syphilis, and this would appear to be correct as it is very ra- 
rely that we come across an indian who is suffering from ve- 
nereal diseases which are so common among the whites and 
blacks. The curative effects attributed to the Coca are in- 
numerable, so much so that during the colonial period the 
Spaniards being unable to explain its numberless qualities, 
and blinded by their fanaticism, attributed these to the in- 
tervention of the Devil and prohibited its cultivation. 

In short this valuable plant, possesses the penetrating aro- 
ma belonging to the stimulating vegetáis, the astrictive and 
strengthening effects of the astringents, antispasmodic virtues 
of the bitters, besides the nutritive mucilage of the analeptics 
or nutritious plants. 

All the historians of Peru have made mention of the Coca 
leaf and many clever persons have written about its extraor- 
dinary qualities, among these the first to study the consti- 
tuent principles of the Coca leaves was the renowned Peru- 
vian doctor don Hipólito Unánue, and more recently the cle- 
ver doctor don Luis Carranza, also a Peruvian. 

In 1859 the Austrian chemist Albert Nieman extracted 
from the Coca leaves a new alcaloid which he called Cocai- 
na, and which today is much used in medicine. Latterly 
some other alcaloids have been extracted from the leaves of 
this plant viz: Cocaidina, Ecgonini, and Hygrine. 

It is impossible as yet to say to what degree of importan- 
ce the cultivation of this valuable plant may attain; but one 
may safely affirm that it has a great future before it. It is 
difficult to form a correct idea of the amount of the Coca 
crop in Peru. After supplying the local consumption the 
exports in 1905 were 341,000 kilograms in the form of leaves 
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and 6800, kilograms in Cocaína, all of which represents a 
value of more than £ 200, 000. The consumption by each 
adult in the habit of chewing coca may be put down as 15 to 
20 grammes, and the quantity employed in the manufacture 
of Cocaína is considerable. The export to Europe and the 
United States is made in two forms; in that of Cocaína, and 
in that of dried leaves, not only for the extraction of the al- 
caloid but for making wines, tonics, elixir and other medici- 
nal syrups. 

During the last five years the exportation has been effected 
as shown in the table which appears below: 

Yean Coca in Leaf Cocaína 

1901 610,000 kil. 10,688 kil. 

T9O2 933,286 > 8,269 > 

1903 1.042,900 > 7,800 > 

1904 911.236 > 7,528 > 

1905 1.340,841 > 6,778 > 

Coffee — In Peru various kinds of Coffee are cultivated, 
but they are all of superior quality, and can compare favo- 
rably with the most famous produced in other countries, as 
the Peruvian Coffee possesses aroma, color and exquisite 
flavour. 

In the three regions into which Peru is topographically di- 
vided, Coffee is produced with great success; but where its 
cultivation has acquired most importance is in the region of 
the Montaña or highland districts. The best kind in the 
Coast zone is grown in Pacasmayo; in the Montaña around 
Huanuco, Chanchamayo and more especially in Carabaya; 
in the Sierra, or mountainous district the most famous is that 
of Choquisongo. The usual method of culture is 500 plants 
to each hectare and after the third year the yield from each 
Coffee plant is more than half a kilogram. 

The exports in 1905 reached 1028 tons. This quantity re- 
presents the excess of the production over the total native 
consumption, as Peru no longer imports Coffee of any class. 

Cocoa — This valuable product is not yet cultivated in 
Peru to the vast extent that it might be, both on account of 
the climate and of the immense expanse of lands adapted to 
its cultivation. In the province of Jaen and in the lower lands 
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of the Departments of Amazonas 2m4 San Martin there are 
immense expanses specially suited to the growth an|d deve- 
lopment of the Cocoa-tree. Iji the exuberant and extensive 
forests of the Montaña region, in which the Gocoa-tree grows 
spontaneously, is where it is principally cultivated. That 
which grows in the provinces of the Department of Cuzco, 
where the temperature is warm an4 suitable, excels all the 
other kinds produced in Peru, on account of its abundant 
greasy matter, and its exquisite taste and aroma. This cocoa 
is unknown outside of Peru, because all that is produced, 
with exception of small lots sent to Bolivia, is prepared and 
consumed in the country. 

The extent of the Cocoa plantations in the Montaña zone 
has increased considerably of late years, and today there is 
great entusiasm for its cultivation in view of the excellent 
results obtained from its planting in the region of Chancha- 
mayo with seed brought frqn Guayaquil. 

We may state that this branch of agricultural industry, 
which might acquire an immense development in Peru, for 
the abovementioned reasons is still in its infancy. 

Although all the Cacao consumed here is not produced in 
the country, a good deal is annually exported to Bolivia and 
Chile. The exports in 1905 amounted to 135,532 kilograms. 

Rice — The cultivation of this grain dates from the Colo- 
nial period, and during the last few years owing to the heavy 
protective duties, has attained to great importance in the 
(varm districts of the northern Coast, As regards its quality 
it may be stated without hesitation that it is at least equal 
to the best kinds produced in other par^s of the world. Two 
varieties are cultivated; viz: that called «Carolina* and that 
of Jamaica. 

In the Department of Lambayeque, and in the province 
of Pacasmayo, the best kind is obtained, and these are the 
centres in which it is produced with most abundance. 

The rice crop, as regards the amount of its yield is the 
most uncertain of all the productions of Peru, as its abundan- 
ce or scarcity depends upon the necessary watering which is 
a matter not under the control of the agriculturist but subject 
to the advance or delay in the water- flow of the rivers. Owing 
to this circumstance the yield varies extremely from one year 
to another. 
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The average amount of the annual crop may with prudence 
be put down as about 3000 tons. In 1905 it only reached 
2641 tons. 

Some of the more important estates have mills for hulling 
the rice, and for the general use of all those who devote their 
attention to the cultivation of this grain there are several cen- 
tral mills in the towns round about the principal rice-produ- 
cing valleys, of which the most important are Ferreñafe, Chi- 
clayo,^Eten and Pacasmayo; these are the largest and most 
perfect rice-mills and are furnished with all the latest im- 
provements. 

The total value of the annual yield of rice may be put down as 
jC 450, 000. The straw obtained by hulling the rice, and which 
in the United States is used for the manufacture of paper 
and other industrial purposes, is not yet made use of in Peru. 

Tobacco — Although in Peru there are lands which are 
suitable and the climate is favorable for the cultivation of this 
valuable plant, its production has not increased as much as 
might have been expected. 

The Tobacco grown in Jaen, Tumbes, Jeveros and Huan- 
cabamba, is of superior quality, and is that which is preferred 
for smoking in Peru. The firstnamed class serves for mixing 
with other milder tobaccos for the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarrettes, which under difierent marks are consumed in 
the country. 

Experiments have been made with the cultivation of To- 
bacco in the district of Chanchamayo but as the results were 
not altogether satisfactory the matter has not been followed 
up. Tobacco has also been planted in the Province of Con- 
vención in the Department oí Cuzco; but its cultivation has 
been abandoned for the same reasons as in the former case. 

The real truth is that the cultivation of this profitable plant 
has not yet been studied by a competent person and in a 
scientific manner. Its cultivation is still carried on in a most 
rudimentary manner according to primitive methods, trusting 
exclusively to Nature for its germmation and development. 
As soon as a more rational method is adopted for its planting 
and growing, and when the planters know better how to pre- 
pare and fix up the leaf, we shall see many Peruvian tobac- 
co-fields producing a first-class article and this product figu- 
ring among the principal ones exported from Peru. 
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Up to the present date the total production of Peru is not 
over 900,000 kilograms of which about 150,000 are exported 
to the neighboring Republics of Bolivia, Chile and Brazil. 
It is worthy of note that in the export to Brazil preference is 
given to the Tobacco from Loreto, and to Bolivia to that of 
Jaen. The quality of this Tobacco is very superior and much 
better than is generally believed, and we feel sure that before 
long the native Tobacco will figure among the most valuable 
of our agricultural products. 

Cereals — Those cultivated in Peru are Wheat, Barley 
and Maize. 

Wheat — The cultivation of Wheat in Peru dates from the 
time of the Conquest, but since 1687 it was no longer culti- 
vated in the Coast region, as on account of the earthquake 
in that year, or for other reasons which are unknown, the 
lands of the Coast became sterile for the growth of this cereal. 
Today it is only cultivated in the tablelands of the Interior, 
as the experiments made in the valleys of the coast, when 
the crops have not been entirely lost, have given very poor 
results, and as so far the methods of transport from the An- 
dean region to that of the coast have not improved so that 
the general demand may be supplied, the cultivation in the 
above-mentioned region is reduced to what is strictly neces- 
sary for furnishing the quantity required by the neighboring 
localities. Every year about 40,000 tons of Wheat are im- 
ported into Peru from California and from Australia. Until 
a few years ago Wheat was also imported from Chile; but as 
the crops in that country have greatly fallen off, the excess 
after satisfying the native consumption is very reduced. As 
Wheat is protected by a differential duty the lots of Flour 
imported are insignificant. 

In prcportion to the extension of the Railways, and as new 
lines are constructed, the mode of transport will become 
cheaper and better, while at the same time improved systems 
of cultivation will all tend to increase the production of 
Wheat in the Andean region but never to such an extent as 
to permit of Peru becoming a country exporting this Cereal, 
unless, owing to its geographical position and after the com- 
mercial navigation of its rivers in the Eastern regions, it 
should find itself in conditions allowing it to supply the in- 
creasing demand of the settlers in the Amazonian plateau, 
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with the Wheat grown in the table-lands of the North of 
Peru. 

Barley — In the lands where Wheat is cultivated Barley 
is also grown, its principal use being for feeding horses and 
pack- mules. 

The localities where it is most cultivated are the Depart- 
ment of Ancachs and that of Arequipa. 

Maize — The cultivation of this cereal, a native of Ameri- 
ca, must some day acquire great development in Peru. 

This important grain is cultivated throughout the whole 
national territory; the only part in which it is not sown is in 
the cold region of the upper plateau. That which is cultiva- 
ted in Cuzco is of superior quality and the attention of all 
agronomists is called to the diversity of classes and the size 
of the grain. The French agronomist Vilmorin has atated 
that of all the known kinds of Maize, that of Cuzco is the 
largest, the most vigorous and most productive, yielding grain 
of the size of a bean with a very thin pelicule and very fari- 
naceous. Together with rice it forms the basis of the food 
of the majority of the people which consumes it under diffe- 
rent forms, even before it is thoroughly ripe. For the Peru- 
vian Indian Maize is what Wheat is for the Europeans, and 
Rice for the Asiatics, with this advantage that this grain 
contains more nourishment. 

In the last St. Louis Exposition the Peruvian ears of Maize 
there exhibited obtained a gold medal and became an object 
of dispute between the agriculturists who desired to use them 
for seed. 

On the Coast, Maize is principally cultivated for the pur- 
pose of fattening animals, especially the hogs for the manu- 
facture of Lard. 

In the valley of Chancay is where the cultivation has rea- 
ched the greatest development. The production in this re- 
gion is calculated at more than 8000 tons! for want of statis- 
tics we are unable to indicate the amount of the production 
in the remainder of the Coast zone and other regions, where 
Maize is grown, but it must be very large considering the 
great use made of this grain by the Indians from time imme- 
morial, and the large quantity employed in the preparation 
of the «Chicha>, which is the name given to the favorite be- 
verage of the Indians. 
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The export of Peruvian Maize it still in an incipient state. 
Only recently some lots have been shipped to Central Ame- 
rica. The dearness of transport prevents the export of this 
cereal reaching the amount it should do, considering the pe- 
culiary favorable conditions of our climate and of the soil in 
the different regions of the country, for its production on a 
vast scale. 

Quinua — This is another grain which is a native of Ame- 
rica and has the special peculiarity of growing spontaneously 
in poor lands and at exceptionally high altitudes. Its bota- 
nical name is <Polylepis racemosa>, and in Perú it grows up 
to the height of 13,500 feet in the Andean region. 

There are distinct varieties of Quinua as to size, colour and 
taste; — there is purple, yellow and white. 

The chief use made of Quinua, especially the white class, 
is as a wholesome and nutritious article of food, not only on 
account of its cheapness but also of its alimentary quahties 
and facility of digestion ; its consumption has become very 
large in Peru, as it forms one of the most used articles of food 
among the poorer classes. There also exists in Peru a bitter 
Quinua which is specially applied to medicinal use. 

The climate which best suits this plant is a cool one without 
reaching to a really cold one. The crop is gathered by ex- 
tracting from the roots the stems and leaving them exposed 
to the sun to dry; once they are clear of the seeds they are 
burned and from the ashes the Indians make the <Llictao>, 
which is an alcaloid that they chew together with the leaves 
of the Coca-plant, The yield of the Quinua is enormous and 
one may say that it gives ten thousand for one. 

It is easy to comprehend that this plant is much apprecia- 
ted in this country and we believe that if the Quinua were 
known to the men of science and studied by them they would 
warmly recommend its propagation throughout the world and 
especially in Europe where it would be more beneficial than 
the Potato or Maize. 

Potato — Peru is the mother country cf this tuber, «Sola- 
num tuberosum> the most useful plant of its species, which has 
banished hunger from every part of Europe in which its culti- 
vation has been introduced. The potato and its different va- 
rieties form one of the principal products in the whole Andean 
region. As an article of food it is invaluable; the most nota- 
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ble variety is the yellow potato, very farinaceous, i^f exqui- 
site taste, its color golden and its skin very thin. Every one 
who has the opportunity of eating it recognises that the Pe- 
ruvian yellow potato is unrivalled. 

Amongst the different varieties we may mention the <Ullu- 
co>, (Ullucus tuberosus) which is smaller than the white po- 
tato, round, watery, of an agreeable sweetish taste; if expo- 
sed for some days to the sun and cold, its fermentation is avoi- 
ded and it will keep from one year to another. 

The <Oca> (Oxalis crenata and Oxalis tuberosa) compri- 
ses two plants a little larger than the former variety and 
somewhat sweeter when exposed to the open weather. 

The «Mashua», a variety of the last named potato is not 
so sweet as that one and is flatter in form. 

There still exists in Peru a special class of Potato, whidi 
grows of its own accord on the upper plains of the Depari- 
ments of Ancachs, Cuzco and Junin of a ver}' delicate flavour 
and very nutritious; but it must be eaten the same day it is 
taken up, as at present the method of preserving it is unknown. 

With these varieties of the potato the natives prepare diffe- 
rent kinds of healthy and nutritious food. 

Grape-vine — With exception of the valleys situated to the 
north of Chimbóte, in all the other valleys and ravines of the 
coast strip the grape-vine is cultivated with the object of pro- 
ducing wine and spirits. Of late years the cultivation has 
very much improved, and shoots or cuttings have been im- 
ported from Italy, France, United States, the Argentine Re- 
public and Chile. The principal varieties of the grapes are 
those called Italia. Albilla, Moscatel Quebranta, Negra and 
Moyar. The <Italia> grape is very aromatic and has a very 
fine flavor, so that it is an excellent grape for the table. The 
spirits prepared from this grape are exquisite and much ap- 
preciated. 

The pink <Italia> grape has also a rich perfume, although 
less than the white variety, and its aromáis different. If those 
two kinds of grape were to be exported to the United States 
they would meet with great acceptation. The Moscatel 
grape is also of excellent quaHty although inferior in aroma to 
the preceding varieties. The Moyar, Negra and Quebranta 
' although different from each, have not absolutely definite 
characteristics. 
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Generally the cultivation is from stocks or on bowers of li- 
mited height, or else by allowing the vines to creep along the 
ground whenever the land is stony, and of uneven surfaee. 

The principal centres of grape cultivation are in the valleys 
of the Departments of Lima, lea, Arequipa, Moqueguaand 
Tacna. 

At the commencement of this chapter we made mention 
of the efforts of the Bureau of Fomento to promote the im- 
provement of Agriculture in Peru; these efforts have been 
directed in a great measure to the cultivation of the vine, and 
to the employment of the grape in the preparation of wines 
and spirits. 

We cannot assert that the vine-growing industry is very 
much developed or advanced in Peru ; but it is nevertheless 
a fact that in late years it has increased considerably. 

In general the yield of the vine in Peru, even in the bad 
years, is much superior on an average to that obtained from 
its cultivation in Europe. The ordinary yield is loo hectoli- 
tres of current wine for each hectare. 

The total production of wines and spirits obtained ex- 
clusively from the grape, was during last year (1905) judging 
from the amount of the taxes collected, as follows; of wine 
32.000,000 litres, and of spirits 1.300,000 litres. 



THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 

Throughout the vast and beautiful wooded region teeming 
with the exuberance of an eternal spring in all its wonderful 
fertility, there grow spontaneously divers kinds and varieties 
of the rubber tree, many of which have not as yet been stu- 
died by botanists. Indeed, on the banks of all the rivers and 
rivulets which directly or indirectly empty themselves into 
the Amazon is to be found this coveted tree where from is 
drawn jebe in the low-lying and swampy districts, and cau- 
cho together with other varying kinds of jebe in the higher 
districts about 300 feet or more above sea level. In certain 
regions hke that of the Madre de Dios, the Manu the Inam- 
bari, the Tambopata, etc., rubber trees are found in abun- 
dance. 
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cCaucho is obtained by felling the tree near a hole pre- 
viously made in the ground to receive the milk (juice) which 
then undergoes a process of coagulation by means of a solu- 
tion of soap and the juice of a native plant known as <ve- 
tilla>. Each tree furnishes on an average 20 kilos of caucho 
which is exported in the form of planks each one of which 
weighs from 40 to fifty kilos. The kind chiefly worked in 
order to procure <caucho> is the ccastilloa elástica>. 

€jebe> is extracted from the great variety of trees of the 
«hebeas»^ species which are almost always found in the regions 
where caucho spontaneously grows. The milk (juice) is ex- 
tracted by inflicting incisions in a spiral form around the who- 
le trunk and it is <smoked> by burning a plant called «hu- 
miro> or «marfil vegetal», it being exported thereafter in 
balls. The residue left after the preparation of the <jebe> is 
also exported and is known in trade as «sernambi>. The «se- 
ringas», that is, the «hebeas» are generally from 20 to 25 me- 
tres high, their trunk is cylindrical, and their quality is deci- 
ded by the color of the milk (juice), the better kind being of 
a violet color and the inferior of á red and whitish appear- 
ance. As regards the quality of <jebe> furnished by each tree, 
this depends among other circunstances on the age of the 
tree and the quality of the soil and denseness of the forest; but 
the average production may be calculated at 10 kilos a year. 

It is thus seen that <caucho> and «jebo are analogous na- 
tural products the only difference between them being that 
in the latter the elasticity is much greater than in the for- 
mer, on which account it commands in European and North 
American markets a price 50 %higheer than <caucho>. <Je- 
be> by reason of its being a finer product is the one used in 
delicate manufactures. 

The exploitation of <caucho» and «jebe> is doubtlees one 
of the most lucrative industries in South America. Its diffe- 
rent uses in electricity, its ever-increasing employment is the 
making of automobiles and in a multitude of other modern 
industries cause a yearly increase in the demand, its price 
advancing according to the consumption of this unreplace- 
able product in the making of diverse chirurgical appliances 
and manufactures. It may be said that at the present time 
there is a general hunger for «jebo. 

Although the scientific rearing of these plants and their 
methodical exploitation has been carried on with very satis- 
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factory success in Ceylon, Java, Borneo, and also in Africa, 
the same has not as yet been put into practice in Peru. The 
adoption of such planting will give new fields of research to 
this national industry. As soon as this modern branch of agri- 
culture is initiated in the splendid soil of the woodlands which 
possess such exceptionally favorable conditions for the flou- 
rishing of rubber tree plantations, the profits obtained by the 
national agriculture wil be enormous and acquire an incalcu- 
lable future. 

Ih Ceylon under the scientific direction of English agricul- 
tural engineers, and in Java under the Dutch, 500 trees per 
hectare are planted of the most valuable kind called cPara 
Fino>. The trees reach maturity in five years, at the expira- 
tion of which time «jebe> is drawn and exported chiefly to 
England. 

In order to furnish an idea of the rapidity manifest in the 
increase of the rubber industry in Ceylon, we may state that 
ih 1905 four million seeds of the <Para Fine» kind were im- 
ported; all the seeds were sold at the rate of one penny each, 
there being great contention to secure their purchase. It is 
reckoned that in that year the extent of the rubber planta- 
tions in Ceylon was increased by 50,000 hectares, and the 
same increase is calculated to have taken place in the Asiatic 
Archipelago. It is thus undoubtable that when once the cul- 
tivation of these trees under scientific direction is established 
in our woodland region, the exploitation of rubber will be- 
come a niighty source of wealth. 

The Government of Peru sells tracts of virgin woodland; 
styled in the country cterrenos de montaña», at the rate of 
five sols, or say 2 J^ dollars per hectare and grants conces- 
sions for the exploitation of the natural rubber lands under 
exceedingly hbéral conditions: either by granting a rental of 
a specified number of hectares or by renting groups of about 
150 trees which in Peru are called «estradas», on the condi- 
tion of paying two sols, or say one dollar, for every 46 kilo- 
grams of rubber extracted. In both cases the tenant or the 
concessionaire is forbidden to destroy the trees, and in accor- 
dance with the product that may be obtained is only subject 
to the moderate duty which is levied on the exportation of all 
kinds of rubber; this duty is 8 centavos per kilo of «jebe» and 
5 per kilo of cautchouc and «sernambi» whilst in Brazil the 
exportation of this product is taxed with ai duty ad valorem 
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of 24 9& with represents nearly 40 centavos per kilo, of «jebe>. 
In Bolivia the duty is as high as 16 centavos. In 1905 there 
were exported 540,000 kilos, the greater part of which was 
sent to the United States. 

Of late years several American companies have interested 
themselves in the exploitation of jebe in the Peruvian forest- 
lands. The one that holds the most important concessions 
is The Inca Rubber Company. The next in importance is 
the Tambopata Rubber Company, recently organized. 

Up to the present however, no foreign or national compa- 
ny has undertaken the rearing of these trees with a view to 
forming real rubber estates and thus being able to reap the 
output in a regular and systematic way. One hectare of land 
comprises, according to the experience acquired in Ceylon 
and the other places we have mentioned as dedicated to this 
industry, 500 rubber trees. The yearly regular output is 
5600 kilos of jebe which represents according to the actual 
price of <jebe> at least ¿ 1000 or 5000 dollars. In the vast 
wooded region of Peru there are high-lying lands which on 
this account or circumstance are never inundated by the rising 
and overflowing of the rivers, are perfectly healthy and free 
from malaria and other diseases which afflict Europeans or the 
descendants of European races in the low-lying and swampy 
tracts of the Amazonian basin. The climate of these high-lying 
lands is mild and benign and may be compared with that of 
the European midday. 

Once the rearing of rubber trees is undertaken in those 
regions, Peru will be endowed with a new source of wealth 
and prosperity, the importance and magnitude of which it is 
as yet difficult to realize, especially when we consider that 
the initiation of the exploitation of rubber must unfailingly be 
followed by that of < vanilla» and other valuable products 
peculiar to that privileged region. 

In addition to the industries mentioned which for various 
reasons have not reached a flourishing condition there are 
several others. As already stated, Peru by reason of the con- 
figuration of the land which divides the country into three 
sections, completely different in climate and soil, can produ- 
ce all the products of the world. With regard to oleaginous 
plants there are different kinds such as the <higuerilla» which 
grows wild all along the coast, linseed, etc. 

39 
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The Olive Tree — The cultivation of the olive tree is the 
only industry which so far has reached certain importance in 
the valleys of Camaná, lio, Moquegua» and the neighbor- 
hood of Lima. The olive tree was imported from Spain 
from the plants of Ajerafe from Sevilla, and of the plants 
introduced by the Spaniards is the one that has become best 
acclimatized in Peru, it being to-day a speciality on account 
of its size, richness, and quality, and indeed it far excels the 
best olives produced in Sevilla and CaUfomia. From each 
I GO kilograms of fruit an average of 30 per cent of oil is ex- 
tracted. 

The olives from Ilo sent to the last Paris Universal Exhi- 
bition took the large gold medal. 

Notwithstanding this fact and the good profits derived 
from the sale and exportation of this fruit, the plantations 
existing in Peru date back to colonial times and are not of 
great importance. 

The elaboration of oil is in a sadly backward state inas- 
much as the system established by the Spaniards is still in 
effect. Modern machinery and advanced methods have not 
as yet been introduced into the country. 

There is a great deal to be accomplished in the olive in- 
dustry which is destined to prove very lucrative. Its exploi- 
tation by competent persons experienced in the elaboration 
of oil, would return great profits. 

The quantity of oil at present obtained from the planta- 
tions is insufficient for local use and consequently the expor- 
tation of olive oil is insignificant and only takes place under 
exceptional conditions. 

Horticulture — In Peru all kinds of garden products are 
cultivated, this branch of agriculture being amply exploited 
in the surrounding of towns of any importance. 

The places where this industry is chiefly carried on are 
Lima and Chincha. Chile red pepper (ají) is the product 
greatly cultivated in the provinces of Arequipa and Tacna 
and constitutes an article of home trade of considerable im- 
portance, it being likewise exported to other countries such as 
Bolivia vhere important sales are made. 

The <yuca>, a farinaceous root plant, is an article of ge- 
neral consumption and is used for making starch. In the 
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hill-lands the yuca from which meal flour is made is a com- 
mon article of food among the lower classes. 

Fruits — Peru is especially privileged in the production 
of fruits on account of its climatological situation, the fertili- 
ty of its sub-soil and the fact that all along the coast all cul- 
tivation must necessarily be carried on by means of artificial 
irrigation; so that the cultivation of all kinds of fruit may be 
carried on throughout that vast region in the same manner, 
just as if it were a hot-house or green house, simply by re- 
gulating the amount of water suitable to their growth or sup- 
pressing it when necessary. 

Every kind of frut is grown in Peru but the trade is yet in 
its infancy. The fruit is only used for the table and in the 
making ot certain jams. The trade in dried fruits such as figs, 
raisins, dates, etc., which has been established in the pro- 
vince of lea is still in its infancy. When one learns the great 
variety of fruits to be found in Peru, and especiall}' their fine 
quality, no doubt can be entertained as to the great future 
in store for those who may trade in fresh or dried fruits and 
in jellies and jams. Peru produces magnificent €mangos> 
(Maugifera indica], alligator pears of the finest kind ^anacar- 
dium occidentalis) luscious cchirimoyas» (anona chirimolia), 
American mammeys (mammea americana), sweet sapotas 
(acharas zapote) oranges, limes, pomegranates, bananas of 
every kind and all tropical fruits, as well as those of the tem- 
perature zone, such as apples, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, etc. 

Worthy of special note is the white mulberry tree, the lea- 
ves of which are used in the silk-worm industry, which in 
Peru it destined to acquire great devolopment on account of 
the special privileges of its climate. 

The numerous trials made in different regions have given 
happy results and have led to the conviction that both on the 
coastland as well as in the deep valleys of the Andine region, 
conditions are favorable to the breeding of the silkworm and 
the growth of the mulberry tree; there also exist on the 
coastland other kinds of wild trees the leaves of which are ^ 
good substitute for those of the mulberry tree. 

Lack of capital prevents the development of these indus- 
tries and is the cause of the almost stationary farming capa- 
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city of the country, which as will be seen from the foregoing 
remarks is susceptible of great development. 

This requires the aid of foreign captalists to make the 
output one hundred fold more than it is to day, and who. if 
they only understood the advantageous conditions offered 
them in the exploitation of the fruit trade in Peru, would in- 
vest their capital and establish enterprises in the country, 
which in all certainty would amply redound to the pnrogress 
of Peru as well as secure to them enormous profits on the 
money invested. 



CATTLE-FARMING 

For a long time cattle-breeding in Peru has been a profita- 
ble industry. At the outstart the most important object pur- 
sued was the securing of hides whilst fat was employed in 
the making of soap. Today cattle breeding, which is an im- 
portant factor of the national wealth, is spread over the val- 
leys and ravines of the three zones into which Peru is divi- 
ded. On the tablelands, especially those situated at two or 
three thousand feet high, are found the conditions necessary 
to its development, such as a suitable climate and pasture 
land of good quality which owe their existence to the nature 
x)f the soil which contains a certain percentage of salt which 
is beneficial to the cattle. 

On the high tablelands of the Departaments of Cajamar- 
ca, Junin, Ayacucho and Puno, and in the provinces of Aco- 
mayo, Chumbivilcas, Canas and Anta, in the Department 
of Cuzco, there are to be found large herds of cattle and 
sheep which graze on the wide meadows that exist in that 
zone of Peru. These pastures are of wild grass among which 
there are various kinds such as the ichu, bromus, grana, 11a- 
pa, etc. In general all these kinds of grass only constitute a 
primary food of the best kind and are sufficiently nutritive 
and abundant to assure the breeding of good cattle and much 
more so of sheep. 

In the Departaments where cattle-farming has reached a 
relatively considerable degree of development the estates are 
of wide dimensions, and land,, as is natural, is valued accor- 
ding to the quality of the pasture found there. 
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In Peru the cattle to be found in the highlands are gene- 
rally of short stature, short and broad-headed, wide breast, 
thick skin, covered with rough long hair, frecuently curly, 
while their weight fluctuates between 450 and 600 kilos. The 
cow gives but little milk, and if milked once a day furnishes 
two litres of milk but the creóle cows, that is tp say those 
bred on the coastland which receive greater attention and have 
better pasture, furnish up to 10 litres of milk per day and from 
the <ejemplares>, the result of the crossing with specimens 
brought from Europe for breeding purposes, even 1 5 litres a 
day ma^ be got. 

In view of this it has been found expedient to imjiort 
foreign cattle, preferably from England, to mix the breed. 
Wherever cross-breeding has been effected the adaptability 
and conditions of the cattle have notably improved. 

The Department of Fomento (Public Works) has lent spe- 
cial attention to this matter. Sheep are reared in Peru exclu- 
sively for their wool. 

There are two kinds existing in Peru, viz, the native or 
highland, and the cross-breed. The former is of small sta- 
ture, irregular in form and long-legged like animals that are 
inured to travel, thick-skinned and shghtly wrinkled, and 
possessing rough and scanty fleece. 

The half-bred ram is of medium height, not so thick skin- 
ned, gives more abundant wool and this is curlier and finer. 
This ram is the result of the crossing of the €puna> (hill- 
sheep) with the imported merino sheep. The sheep znd rams 
aré shorn every year and produce from about 2 to 3 kilograms 
of wool per head, according to their age and the kind of pas- 
ture on which they have been fed. 

The best cattle are naturally got from districts where the 
pasture is best and richeist, viz, the Departments of Cajamar- 
ca, La Libertad, Ancachs, Junin and Arequipa where lucern 
is grown as well as <maicflio>, cgramalote», <sorgho>, and 
other pastures. In these places the breeds have improved 
through crossing with European cattle, but experience tea- 
ches that in order to secure á finer wool, it is necessary, to 
continually improve the general conditions of the herds by 
importing rams of the best European kinds. 

An important reform has been initiated this year in sheep- 
breeding. During last year there have been imported a good 
number of Lincoln Romney lambs and rams of Australian 
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race, with the object of organizing a farming estate on the 
Andine tableland of Junin. Fortunately the animals have 
become acclimatized fairly well and we do not doubt that 
this experiment will serve as a profitable lesson to the esta- 
te-owners of the Andine region and bring about an evolution 
in cattle-farming which for many reasons is capable of rea- 
ching great importance. 

Peru has the advantage of producing besides sheep's wool, 
that of the llama, the alpaca, and the vicuña, the last of 
which is the most esteemed for its fineness. All these are 
most useful quadrupeds of the Auchenia family, especially 
the first mentioned, the llama, which was the only beast of 
burden known to the Peruvians before the Conquest and be- 
fore the Spaniards imported horses and asses into the coun- 
try. From these animals there is obtained every year a con- 
siderable quantity of wool worth over £ 250,000; the female 
alpacas produce from 2 ^ to 3 kilograms of wool and the 
males from 3 to 4. The vicuña produces a much lesser quan- 
tity of wool; but as its kind is finer it commands better prices 
than that of the alpaca and llama. The weight of wool ex- 
ported last year was 1.500,000 kilograms. 

This industry is considered in Peru as one of the most lu- 
crative as also the rearing of swine which is carried on in 
the valleys of Barranca, Supe, Huacho and Chancay where 
they are fattened with maize, lucern, sweet potatoes and 
barley. The principal object of the breeding and fattening of 
these animals is the production of lard. The amount of lard 
produced in Peru is slightly over a million kilograms according 
to data wich deserve credit. As this quantity proves insuf- 
ficient for local use, the rest is imported yearly from the 
United States which fact explains why the fluctuation in the 
price of this article is generally contingent on the price quo- 
ted in American markets. 

In the northern provinces of Piura and Lambayeque the 
rearing of goats has acquired considerable importance, for 
there grows in those parts a kind of pasture especially suita- 
ble to the growth and fattening of these animals. The fat 
obtained therefrom is used in marking soap, etc., and the skins 
are almost entirely exported to the United States. 

The race of Peruvian horses descends from the Arab stock, 
but notwithstanding the fact that there are several regions 
suitable to their rearing, this has not been developed. On the 
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coast alone are the to be found good specimens which are 
much esteemed and command high prices. 

With the object of supplying the army, the Government 
has recently imported a large number of mares from the Ar- 
gentine Republic. The native mules are excellent for hill 
travel, the most esteemed being those from Piura and Apu- 
rimac. 

The only diseases which in Peru afflict cattle are aphthoid 
fever, carbuncle in its three forms of bactertdiano, sintomáii- 
CO and tristeza^ known in the country by the names of tabar- 
dillo^ mancha and carcoma. Bovine cattle when brought 
down to the coast regions are also afflicted with a kind of ma- 
laria; but all these diseases are of easy curat ion by recourse 
to vaccination and by furnishing better pasture and the adop- 
tion of careful measures. 

The Department of Public Works (Fomento) has very 
recently ordered a census to be taken of all the kinds of cat- 
tle existing in Peru, and it is therefore impossible until its 
conclusion to furnish exact statistics. 

Once it is practically proven that it is possible to procure 
the breeding of sheep of choice European stock on the ex- 
tensive Andine tablelands, there is no reason whatever to 
doubt that this lucrative industry can be developed with the 
same effect as in other parts and thus become a great factor 
in the production of wool in Peru. 



Mining 



If Nature has favored Peru with immense wealth and all 
kinds of natural resources she has been even more prodigal 
as regards mineral riches. If the fertility of Peru's soil is 
something extraordinary, if the vegetation is exuberant, if 
her €flora> is so varied and precious; no less rich is her geo- 
logical formation, and so rich is this country on account of 
the abundance and great variety of its mineral deposits that 
no other country in the world can rival Peru on this point. 

In fact in Peru there are mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
mercury, tin, bismuth, zinc, iron, cobalt, molybdenum, ar- 
senic, wolfram, vanadium, antimony, mica, manganese, alu- 
minium, graphite, plunibago, potash, soda, silex, salts, sul- 
phur, many kinds of coal, peat, asphalt, tar, petroleum, etc., 
etc. 

The narrative of the discovery and working of the princi- 
pal mining districts of the vast and opulent vice-royalty of 
Peru forms the most important and interesting chapter of the 
history of that period. 

At the commencement of the i8^ century the natural de- 
velopment of this industry was arrested, firstly on account of 
the uprisings of the Indians and afterwards by reason of the 
prolonged war of independence; the consequence was that 
on Peru becoming in 1824 a free and independent Nation, 
the national mining industry was in a complete state of de- 
cadence. 

The Government could do but little in favor of the pro- 
gress of mining during the first years of its establishment, 
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and still less the private individuals in those years of confu- 
sion and disorder, of new life, when capitalists, knowledge 
and men of enterprise are not forthcoming to foster the in- 
dustries of the country. 

The regeneration of this great industry was started in 1876, 
by the establishment of «The School of Mines>, and the 
issuing of the law of 1877 which rendered the mining proper- 
ty perpetual and irrevocable, which the ancient ordinances did 
not concede, as their regime and restrictions were at variance 
with the principles sustained by the modem proceeding relati- 
ve to the working of mines by means of powerful joint stock 
companies; a system of legislation still in force during the 
first years of our Independence. 

The first mentioned measure served to spread the techni- 
cal knowledge absolutely necessary for the success of the mi- 
ning operations, and the latter one, on establishing, as the 
only cause for the lapsing of a mining concession, the non- 
payment of the half-yearly contribution of 15 sols (7 dollars 
and a half) which the said law imposed upon each mining 
claim, granted to that property the fundamental basis of sta- 
bility, absolutely indispensable for the development of any 
mining industry according to the present system of working 
by means of powerful enterprises formed by shares. 

The promulgation of the new Mining Code of Peru in Ja- 
nuary 1 90 1, inspired by Uberal ideas which harmonize with 
the wonderful modern advance in metallurgy and the working 
of mines, gave new impulse to the development of mining. 
It is but just to attribute to this wise and liberal legislation 
the great advance made by Peruvian mining of late years. 
It is true, that the new code affords the greatest facility for 
acquiring mining property, the most ample Uberty for wor- 
king it, and the absolute security of its possession. These 
three great principles dictated by sound reason, constitute the 
triangular basis of the recent mining law, the beneficial in- 
fluence of which is now felt. 

Today the exercise of the mining industry is completely 
free without any distinction of nationality. The only contri- 
bution imposed upon it is the half-yearly one of 15 sols ^7 
dollars and a half) to which we have already alluded, and is 
that which gives the right, and guarantees the indefinite 
possession, as long as the said charge is punctually paid. 
Moreover a special law; issued in favor of those wishing to 
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devote themselves to mining under date of 8^ November 
1890, lays down that until the year 191 5 no new tax can be 
imposed on the mining industry nor on the export of its pro- 
ducts. The current dimension of each claim is a right angle 
of 200 by 100 metres, measured horizontally in the direction 
which the petitioner may signify, and of indefinite depth in 
a vertical sense. For cosil, petroleum and for the placers and 
beds of platinum, tin, etc., etc., the claims have the form of 
a square of 230 metres on each side. The number of claims 
that can be solicited is practically unlimited; as, although the 
law sets forth the maximum of one concession is 60 adjoining 
claims, still it does not prohibit one person or concern from 
soliciting the adjudication of various concessions of 60 claims 
each. A stamp of 5 sols (two and a half dollars) mut be ad- 
hered to the petition asking for a mining concession, and this 
moderate charge is the only one imposed upon this process 
and is just the same whether the petition be for one or sixty 
claims. 

The Supreme Government, through the Bureau of Fo- 
mento, intervenes directly in the granting of mining conces- 
sions of all kinds. The aforesaid Bureau is charged with the 
formation of the General Register of Mines, which is the of- 
ficial one in which are inscribed or noted the name of the 
concessionaire and of the mining property. 

The importation of machinery, as well as of the fixtures 
and tools destined to mining, is exempt from the payment of 
Custom-House duties; so also are the coal, timber, dynamite, 
quicksilver and all the materials necessary for the construct- 
ion and working of the railroads. 

Finally, care has been taken to complete this important 
series of measures, by the creation in 1902 of the Corps of 
Mining Engineers, the principal object of which is to assist 
the development of the mining industry in Peru by the ex- 
tension of its sphere of action, through the examination and 
exploration by commissions appointed by that body, of new 
mining regions; and by the description of their geological for- 
mation together with the magnitude of.their mineral wealh, so 
that these facts may come to the knowledge of private indi- 
viduals and lead to the profitable exploitation of those regions. 

The results of these important labors published in special 
bulletins, illustrated with photographs and plans are widely 
distributed. 
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As might be expected, in view of the immense mineral re- 
sources of Peru, the mining industry backed up by this Hbe- 
ral regime, has attained during the past year an important 
development. 

In Peru the same evolution has commenced as has taken 
place in Mexico, and which in that Republic has contributed 
in such a wonderful manner to the development of its mining 
industry. We refer to the influx and participation of North- 
American capital in the exploitation of mines. 

There are already many mining enterprises formed with 
North- American capital, and there are many others now being 
organized, we shall only mention the Cerro de Pasco Mining 
C^ and the Inca Mining C^ 

Of the two branches into which the Cordillera of the An- 
des is divided while crossing longitudinally the Peruvian ter- 
ritory the most ancient is the eastern Cordillera according to 
the opinion of the clever naturalist Raimondi, being formed 
in its greater part by raised up slate and by granitic rocks. 
The western which is of more recent formation consists of 
rocks of a different character among which predominate the 
sandstone and the limestone of the Jurassic and cretaceous 
formations, the strata of which have been upraised at diffe- 
rent, periods by porphyritic, dioritic and volcanic rocks. 

Both branches contain an abundance of all classes of mi- 
nerals, and the zone enclosed by these Cordilleras is in reality 
the great mining region of Peru. 

Gold — In the counter-forts of the western Cordillera near 
to the coast, gold is found in lodes of ferruginous quartz and 
in the same form in the rest of the Andean region, generally 
accompanied with other metals, such as silver and copper; it 
is also found in the form of nuggets or dust in the alluvial 
deposits and in the sand brought down by the mountain 
streams during the freshets. 

The Indians, in order to pick out the gold, formed on the 
strands and on the beds of those rivers a sort of pavement 
made of flat stones placed in the same direction as the cur- 
rent, so that the gold carried along by the water would by 
its own weight fall into the interstices between the stones, 
and they afterwards picked it out when the dry season set 
in. An example of this curious mode of proceeding still exists 
in the neigborhood of the town of Ayahuaya, and thus we 
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have an explanation of the saying so common among the 
aborigines that <tn Peru one can sow stones and harvest gold>. 

On the flanks of these rivers, generally of siluric slate, 
auriferous lodes are also frequently found. 

In fact one may say that in each one of the Departments 
into which the national territory is divided, seams of gold 
exist. 

On the coast the zones richest in gold are those of Nasca 
and Camaná; in the Andean region those of Huánuco, Ay- 
maraes, Cotabamba, Pataz and Quispicanchi, and in the 
Montaña those of Sandia and Carabaya that of the Mara- 
ñon, and several others. 

Silver — Is found in every part of the Andine region, and 
without exaggeration one may state that there is not a defile 
in the whole of this region in which veins of silver, more or 
less rich, are not to be found. The lodes of this metal are 
rarely met with containing it alone, as it is generally found 
mixed with lead or copper, and frequently with both. Among 
the different silver bearing ores of Peru must be mentioned 
that known in this country by the name of €cascajo> — or 
rocky ore — which has no metallic brightness and is of a red 
colour owing to the oxide of iron which it contains. This pe- 
culiar silver ore, together with copper ores, forms the main 
deposit of the mining district of Cerro de Pasco. 

The best known mining centres for the production of silver 
are, in the North, Hualgayoc, Salpo, and Callejón de Huay- 
las; in the Centre, Cajatambo, Huarochiri, Yauli, Cerro de 
Pasco, Huallanca and Castro- Virrey na; and in the South, 
Lucanas, Cailloma, Lampa and Puno. 

Copper — The quantity of rich copper ores disseminated 
throughout the whole territory of the Republic is very consi- 
derable not only in the usual form but also in special combi- 
nations. The veins actually of copper, contain this metal 
with a small proportion of silver and traces of gold; veins of 
this class are abundant on the Coast (Chimbóte, lea and Lo- 
mas). The arsenical and antimonial sulphurets are found 
in great abundance in the Andine region, and are at the pre- 
sent time the object of considerable exploitation in the mining 
centres of Cerro de Pasco and Yauli; their exploitation has 
also been commenced in other centres, equally rich and im- 
portant, such as Conchucos, lea and Puno. Up to the present 
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time the most considerable deposit of copper, both on ac- 
count of its richness and abundance, is found in the histori- 
cal mineral deposit of Cerro de Pasco, situated on the knot 
formed by the eastern and western Cordilera of the Andes 
at the bottom of a hollow, or basin, surrounded by hills of no 
great elevation. This deposit is a vast accumulation of cop- 
per, silver, gold and lead ores, with various other ones on a 
lesser scale, among these vanadium. 

Lead — Lead ores are abundant in Peru, principally in 
the form of argentiferous galena. The most noted veins are 
those in Yauli, Huarochiri, Chilet, Pallasca, Huari, Recuay 
and Canas. 

Quicksilver — The centre of the quicksilver deposits in 
Peru would seem to be the Department of Huancavelica, 
where is situated the famous and historical mine of cSanta 
Barbara>, which was worked in the Colonial period and fur- 
nished then large quantities of quicksilver thereby facilita- 
ting to the miners of that time the amalgamation of their 
silver ores and the making of large remittances of silver to 
Spain. 

The fact is, that at 30 miles round about the abovementio- 
ned mine of cSanta Barbara>, and in every direction, are 
found, beds of Cinnabar which run parallel to those of sands- 
tone and limestone, extending for a considerable distance. 
The talented Peruvian naturalist, don Mariano Eduardo de 
Rivero, in his interesting report upon this mining districti 
gives a list of 39 hills situated in the surroundings of that of 
cSanta Barbara» in which he found veins of Cinnabar. The 
existence of the same kind of rocks has been proved, on the 
south, as far as Puno, and on the north, as far as the pro- 
vince of Huamaiies in the Department of Huanuco. Iq fact 
Cinnabar has been worked near to Yauli, in the Chanta ínine, 
situated at 21 miles from Huallanca, the vein of which runs 
for several leagues constantly in a direction from North to 
South. Cinnabar has also been found in the province of 
Cangallo, in the Department of Ayacucho and in the Santa 
Polonia hill near to Cajamarca. 

Tin — Notwithstanding the abundance of these ores in 
the Andean region of the neighboring Republic of Bolivia. 
Tin has only been found in Peru in some of the provinces 
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bordering on that Republic, as in that of Huancané in the 
Department of Puno; but the deposits were of no industrial 
importance. 

Iron — This mineral is very plentiful in Peru but hitherto 
it has not been the object of industrial exploitation. There 
are considerable deposits of this metal in the Department of 
Piura, as well as in that of Puno, and in the districts of Cal- 
ca and Lares where beds are found with a grade of 80 per 
cent. 

Molibdenum — Has been exploited in Peru now for two 
years. In the province of Jauja deposits of some importance 
have been found, containing, in the form of sulphuret of 
molybdenum, from 20 to 30 per cent of this metal. It is 
likewise found in the neighborhood of Cerro de Pasco. 

In Lircay, Department of Ayacucho, an interesting bed of 
Iron and Manganese is being exploited, and which contains 
Tungstate or Wolfram. 

Nickel — Is abundant in the district of San Miguel, in the 
province of La Mar. 

Sulphuret of Zinc — Is found in every part of the mining 
regions of Peru, under different forms and colors. 

Sulphur — Is not only found in all the extinct volcanoes 
in Peru, but also at a considerable distance from these, in 
the form of extensive beds near to the sea, as for instance 
in the Desert of Sechura in the Department of Piura. 

Borax — In the Departments of Arequipa, Moquegua^ 
Tacna and Puno there are important beds of Borax. 

Bismuth — Veins of Bismuth are found in various parts of 
the Peruvian territory. In the Department of Junin a bed of 
Bismuth-Ochre has been discovered with a grade of 40 per 
cent of Bismuth. 

Mica — It is only recently that in the Province of Cama- 
na on the coast in the Department of Piura, important de- 
posits of Mica have been found. 

Salt — Is abundant in all the different zones of Peru, and 
appears in all its various forms. The dryness of the atmos- 
phere on the coast, has permitted the formation of different 
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salts, such as nitrates, carbonates and sulphates of soda, 
magnesia, alunogen, etc., etc. 

Petroleum — Is found in Piura, in the neighborhood of the 
town of Chimbóte, in the Calaveras hill of the province of 
Casma and in the district of Palpa, province of lea. In the 
district of Pusi, in the province of Huancané, Department 
of Puno there are vast deposits of Petroleum, aá has been 
lately shown by the perforations made there. In Caerco there 
exists the exists the spring of Pocpoquella, situated near the 
estate called Pallpata. There are also signs of Tar and Pe- 
troleum in the Departments of Jauja and Huancavelica; but 
up to the present time the petroleum beds of real importan- 
ce are those situated in Piura, Tumbes and Pusi, which are 
also the only ones so far thoroughly examined. 

Coal — - Peru also possesses vast beds of coal» which cer- 
tainly are of equal importance to these of Silver and Gold. 
In fact all the representatives of the Anthraconites are found 
here, viz: Anthracite, Pit-coal, Lignite and Peat. The first 
variety is found on the road from Chimbóte to Huaraz, in 
the provinces of Otuzco, Huamachuco and various other loca- 
lities. Anthracite pit-coal in the Departments of Cajamaxca, 
Ancachs, Tunin, Arequipa, Puno and Moquegua. In Cuzco 
we have the coal-beds of Tonquini, which contain trunks of 
trees perfectly carbonized. 

Lignite is found in the Department of Puno and in that of 
Loreto on the shores of the river Ucayali. 

Peai is abundant in the Department of Junin where it is 
hnown by the name of cChampa». This combustible is a 
variety of the dry pit-coal, and may be considered a Peru- 
vian speciality, which according to the opinion of the distin- 
guished Peruvian geologist and engineer José Balta, is a bi- 
tumen arising from liquid retinalites. 

In short, the Coal-beds which might be profitably exploi- 
ted are numerous; but this industry destined in the future to 
acquire vast importance is only just commencing. The most 
important exploitation is that of the lodes in the region of 
Guarisquisca, near Cerro de Pasco. 

Finally there exists in Peru an abundance of Alabasters, 
Porphyries, and Marbles of every class, as well as Jaspers 
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which rival those used by the ancient Romans in their tem- 
ples and palaces. There is also plenty of Gypsum, Koalin, 
Ochre and other similar products which in accordance with 
the Mining Code are the exclusive property of the owner of 
the soil. 

It would in fact be difficult to point out the mineral, or mi- 
neralized substance, that is not to be found in Peruvian 
territory. 

The average sum paid for wages to the miners, who are the 
Indians inhabiting the mountainous districts of Peru, is for 
the labourer 60 to 90 cents per day, for the driller, i sol, to 
I sol 20 cents, and for boys 40 cents. Some of the drillers 
work not only for daily wages but by contract, and in this 
case the price in generally 15 sols per metre bored, earning 
by this means 2 sols to 2.50 daily, and sometimes even more, 
when the conditions are specially favorable. 

It must be borne in mind that in the Peruvian mines work 
is carried on both by day and night, so that the miner earns 
as much as 9 days to the week, because with the exception 
of short intervals of rest which he devotes to the chewing of 
Coca, he keeps up his strength and works for 36 consecutive 
hours, he then rests for 1 2, and afterwards returns to his 
labor for another 36 hours, and thus successively during the 
two or three months for which he has agreed to work, as the 
greater part of the Indians who work in the mines, and who 
reside in the tablelands, own small properties which they cul- 
tivate during a part of the year, and live on their crops of 
maize and potatoes, so that the wages they earn enable them 
to obtain the few manufactured articles indispensable for 
their families. 

The native miner is strong, respectful and accustomed to 
climate at great altitudes; he is an excellent laborer whom it 
is almost impossible to replace, so that he constitutes a very 
powerful element of the development of the mining industry 
in Peru, which has a vast and inmense future before it. 

The table which we give below shows the importance and 
development attained by Mining in Peru during the last ten 
years: 
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Year Claim - Yearly Prodactiqo 

1896 3.475 S/. 104,250 

1897 • 3.573 > 107,190 

1898 — 3,759 > 112,770 

1899 4,068 > 122,040 

1900 4,579 > 137» 370 

I90I 4,920 > 147,600 

1902..... 5*403 > 162,090 

1903 5.799 > 173.370 

1904 7,663 > 229,890 

1905 8.449 > 253,470 

1906 9,485 > 284,550 

During the first six months of the present year (1606) there 
have been inscribed 1972 claims, as follows: 181 of gold. 137 
of silver, 253 of copper, 287 of coal, 265 of silver and copper, 
6 of gold and silver, 230 of sulphur, 60 of nickel, 50 of coaJ 
and vanadium, besides 493 of petroleum ; which makes the 
total number of claims today 10,421. 

The new locations presented since the above-mentioned 
date are likewise numerous. And besides all these the go- 
vernment has granted by different resolutions 33,910 hecta- 
xes of Mica properties. 

The total surface of the area granted for mining exploita- 
tions, in accordance with the Mining Code is close upon 
71,000 hectares. 
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It we were to form an opinion of the mining production of 
Peru simply from the perusal of the figures appearing in the 
above table, we should arrive at a completel}^ erroneous con- 
clusion, as there are many important negotiations, commen- 
ced during the present year (1906) the returns of which might 
very well apear in the Statistics of 1905. Moreover, so great 
is the movement and enthusiasm that has invaded the whole 
country for undertaking mining negotiations that numbers of 
petitions have been presented and are constantly being sent 
in asking for the adjudication of mines and mining property, 
and this is one of the precursory signs of the devolopment of 
the mining industry in the country. For instance the new 
exploitations of copper ores are very numerous, so much so, 
that we do not hesitate to affirm that Peru as a copper pro- 
ducing country is on the eve of taking up one of the principal 
posts among the nations exporting this metal which is con- 
stantly becoming more and more used in various industries. 
As an example, the great American Smelting Establistment, 
alone, of Cerro de Pasco, has succeeded in producing more 
or less 40 tons of copper ore in every 24 hours, which means 
an annual production of 15,000 tons. 

The smelting works lately put up at Ancachs, Pisco and 
other places, the returns of which did not come in time to 
appear in the statistics of 1905, will contribute greatly to the 
increase of the production of copper ore in Peru. The exis- 
tence of large and rich beds of copper, lately examined, as 
for instance those of Huaylay, Quiruvilca, Apaicancha, Ca- 
chi-Cachi, etc., have turned out to be of great importance 
and we need not hesitate in affirming that within the next 
three or four years the shipments of Copper from Peru will 
be near upon 50,000 tons so that before long the production 
of copper in this country will only be inferior to that of the 
United States and of Mexico. 

The same thing occurs with regard to the produetion of 
Coal. By means of the recent practical experiments in the 
coal-producing regions already being exploited, it has been 
possible to prove the existence of large beds of bituminous 
and anthracite coal. At present from the coalbeds of Goilla- 
risquisga alone, which are those that provide fuel for the 
smelteries of Cerro de Pasco, 500 tons of Coal are daily ex- 
tracted. 
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As far as regards Petroleum, it has also been rendered evi- 
dent by the wells lately bored, and by the discovery of new 
petroleum beds in the south of the national territory, that 
Peru possesses an immense store of this valuable combus- 
tible. 

What we have already said with regard to Copper, Coal 
and Petroleum we might also state relative to each one of the 
mineralized substances found in the subsoil of Peru. 

Finally the metallurgical establishments working in the 
country are 89; of these 19 are for amalgamation and 32 for 
Hxiviation; 23 are for smelting, 5 for concentration and 7 for 
mixed operation — smelting, concentration or lixiviation. 
There are also 2 Petroleum refineries and one Sulphur refi- 
nery. The number of persons employed in these establish- 
ments and in the working of the mines, according to infor- 
mation likewise obtained by the Corps of Mining Engineers, 
is more or less 13,000. 

The exploitation of mines in Peru in accordance with mo- 
dern methods, is only now beginning to attract the attention 
of native and foreign capitalists, and for this reason if one 
were to form an idea of the future importance of mining in Pe- 
ru by the actual results, we should arrive at completely erro- 
neous conclusions and would not form a correct idea of the 
splendid future in store for this industry in Peru. 



Manufactures 



Peru is not a manufacturing country, nevertheless, gene- 
rally speaking it produces sufficient for local consumption of 
the articles most used in the Republic. 

When the heavy fall in Silver took place, the monetary 
system of Peru was based on that metal only. The conse- 
quent depreciation of the silver coins, produced a comparati- 
ve rise in all the manufactured articles imported into the 
country, the price of which had to be paid in gold, so that 
the diminution in the acquisitive power of the native silver 
money acted as an incentive to the fostering of the manufac- 
turing industry. 

The situation created by these causes, together with the 
establishment of certaia protectionist duties, induced the na- 
tive capitaHsts to devote their atention to the creation of the 
manufacturing industry, as they fully comprehended that it 
was now posible to produce in this country various articles at 
a lower cost than those imported from foreign parts. 

That epoch may be considered as the one that gave birth 
to the manufacturing industry in Peru, and we do not say 
the return to life, because during the colonial period, the 
Spanish government wishing to reserve exclusively for the 
advantage of the Spanish manufacturers the provision of 
manufactured articles, not only did not foster the establish^ 
ment in Peru of manufacturing industries but even prohibi- 
ted them. 

In recent years a considerable amount of native capital has 
been invested in the erection of manufacturing establish- 
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ments and factories; and we say native capital, because up 
to the present time almost every foreigner, European or 
North American, arriving in this country and settling in it, 
has preferred to devote himself to the construction of railways 
and to the mining industry, notwithstanding that the pro- 
gressive governments of Peru, which of late years have ruled 
the destinies of the country have done everything possible, to 
stimulate the progress of the manufacturing industry offering 
every concession that it was possible to grant within the 
sphere of their attributes. 

Peru, at any rate for some time yet, and until it suceeds 
in increasing its population will not become a manufacturing 
country with exception of the articles which are made from 
raw material produced in the country in large quantities and 
at a comparatively low price; but even so, and notwithstan- 
ding this restriction. Peru always offers a vast field for the 
fostering of diferent manufacturing industries, because in 
very few countries in the world is there produced a greater 
variety of raw material than in this Republic. 

The textile industry is the one which has obtained the fir- 
mest footing. 

The raw material — Cotton and Wool — is produced in 
abundance, and from the remotest times, although in a very 
rudimentary form, ordinary stuffs of wool and cotton have 
been woven in the country. 

The first modern looms, introduced into Peru for the wea- 
ving of cotton goods, were imported during the year 1874 
and those for woollen goods in 1861. 

There are now seven manufactories of cotton goods, five 
of which are established in the outskirts of the Capital and 
of the other two, one in the town of lea and the other in the 
neighborhood of Arequipa, 

The number of looms in all these manufactories amounts 
to 1500, and the production in 1905 may be put down at 
23.000,000 yards, principally of Grey Domestics, which are 
in good demand not only in the markets of Peru but also in 
those of Bolivia, because the raw material of which they have 
been manufactured is much superior to that usually employed 
n the foreign article, and is consequently stronger and lasts 
ionger than that currently imported. These manufacturies 
lalso produce Ravens-duck, — Drills, — Cashmeres, Towels, 
etc,, etc. ; but for the present they have not undertaken the 
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making of Madapollams. As might be expected the impor- 
tation of Grey Domestics from Germany, Great Britain and 
the United States has diminished considerably. In reality 
the said manufactories can produce all the Grey Domestics 
required for the local demand. Besides the above mentioned 
manufactories there exists in Lima one of woollen stuffs and 
another in Arequipa. AH these manufactories consume an- 
nually from two to two thousand five hundred tons of clean 
cotton. 

The capital invested in these establishments may be put 
down at about 4.000,000 sols, or more or less 2.000.000 dol- 
lars; and the number of employes and working-hands that 
find occupation in these factories is over 1 500. The average 
wages paid are i sol 20 cents; or 60 cents A. G. per day. 

As regards the manufactories of woollen goods there only 
exist four in the whole country. The most modern one is 
that built in the town of Marangani, Department of Cuzco; 
but the most important one is that existing in Lima, called 
the cSanta Catalina National Manufactory of woollen-stufls>. 
Its usual production is over 200,000, metres annually between 
cashmeres and cloths for the use of the army. 

This manufactory also produces blankets, counterpanes and 
other woollen goods; moreover this establishment has the 
necessary plant for making woven underclothing; and yearly 
it puts out thousands of dozens of shirts, singlets and drawers, 
which the public gladly purchases. 

The number of hands employed in this Factory may be 
put down at about 700. 

The Silk Goods Industry — This industry is still in its 
commencement. In Lima there is a small establishment in 
which the government has started a practical school of seri- 
culture. There is also another similar small establishment in 
the Department of Abancay. 

Manufacture of Straw and Woollen Hats, is another indus- 
try of considerable importance in Peru, especially the first- 
named. 

In Catacaos, Eten, Moyobamba and other places up north 
a great quantity of straw hats are plaited which are known 
commercially by the name of <Panama-hats>. The woollen 
hats used by the Indians are generally hand-woven in diffe- 
rent places in the mountain region. In 1898 a woollen hat 
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manufactory was started in Lima and possesses excellent 
machinery. 

Manufacture of paper — There is in Lima only one Paper- 
mill which limits its production to ordinary and to brown 
paper. 

Match Factories — Two of these exist in the neighborhood 
of Lima; the most important one was founded under an arran- 
^ gement with the Match Company of Chicago. 

There also various Soap and Candle Manufactories in dif - 
ferent parts of Peru. 

Boot and Shoe-making is almost all done by hand, and this 
trade still preserves its individual character. Latterly how- 
ever a native Boot and Shoe Manufactory has been esta- 
blished. 

Flour-mills — Under protection of the differencial duties 
there are several flour mills in Peru: as in the coast region, 
as already stated, wheat is grown, and that produced in the 
plains of the Andean region on being carried to the coast 
would, on account of the imperfect means of transport, come 
out far too dear. The greater part of the wheat now impor- 
ted comes from Australia and California. Some of these mills, 
as for instance that of the <Santa Rosa Company>, near to 
Callao, have modern machinery, with all the most perfected 
apparatus for producing excellent flour. 

The manufacture of Vermicelli, Macaroni, Spaghetti and 
other wheat pastes has attained an inmense devolopment in 
Lima. 

Biscuit Manufactory — There is a very import Factory 
belonging to the «Arthur Field Industrial C.°>, which does a 
big business, owing to the heavy duties levied on the foreign 
product. 

Lard Manufactory — This is one of the oldest industries 
in Perú. In the valleys of Pativilca, Barranca, Supe, Huaura, 
Chancay and Pasamayo large quantites of maize are grown 
for the purpose of fattening hogs. The number of these 
slaughtered annually for the production of lard is not less 
than 30, 000. As the yearly consumption of this article in Perú 
is about 5000 tons, the balance necessary for the supply of 
the local demand is imported from the United States. 
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Prese'^'ved Fruits — Notwithstanding the excellent quality 
and the abundance of several fruits in some regions, nothing 
has yet been done towards implanting the industry of pre- 
served fruits, etc., which would not require any great labor as 
all the necessary elements exist in the country at low prices. 
The absence of rain on the coast section, the peculiarly ex- 
cellent cHmate and the great fertility of the land, favor espe- 
cially the cultivation of fruits, the varieties and firstclass qua- 
lity of which are notorious. Nothing either is done in the way 
of putting up in tins the vegetables, the fish and shell-fish 
so abundant on the coast of Peru. 

Tanneries — The establishments for tanning hides are nu- 
merous; but although this industry is a sufficiently old one it 
has not attained in Peru to the perfection, which it has rea- 
xhed in other countries. 

Wines, Spirits, etc. — The manufacturing of Wines and 
Spirits under the protection of the heavy protective duties, 
has acquired a large development; the production of grape 
wines reaches as muchas 13.000,000 litres. The elabora- 
tion of grape spirits is also considerable. Artificial wines are 
only produced in small quantity as the natural article is sold 
at a low price ; the artificial production of spirits is on a lar- 
ger scale. There are several establishments devoted to this 
branch of the industry, the most important among these 
being <La Concordia* which occupies very extensive premi- 
ses. Today all kinds of liquors are concocted in Lima and 
. Callao and they are palmed off on the public, well-bottled 
and with luxurious and atractive labels. 

Breweries r— The consumption of Beer has become very 
general in Peru, and there are today several breweries of 
which the most celebrated in Lima is that of «Backus and 
Johnston», and that of <A. Kiefl"er> in Callao; in Arequipa, 
Cuzco and other cities of Peru there are also large brewe- 
ries. 

Cigars and Cigarrettes — Among the divers industries 
worthy of mention we must not omit that of the preparation 
of tobacco and the making up of paper cigarretes. In Lima 
there are five important Factories, besides other smaller es- 
tablishments sustained by individuals, and in Callao, Piura, 
Trujillo and Arequipa there are also important factories. 
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This industry, like that of the cotton and woollen goods, 
gives employment to a large number of women. 

Chocolate Manufactories — The transformation of Cacao 
into blocks of Chocolate has led to the installation of various 
manufactories in Lima, and as all the Cacao produced in the 
country is not sufficient for the demand, a fair amount is an- 
nually imported from Guayaquil. All these factories have 
first-class machinery and employ as their motive power either 
steam or electricity. 

Mechanical Industry — This industry has in Peru some 
very important establishments. 

The principal factories are two: that of the Southern rail- 
ways in the city of Arequipa and that of Guadalupe in Callao. 
In them every kind of work is done from the simplest repair 
to the construction of simple engines and machinery. In Li- 
ma and Callao there are several other factories of no less im- 
portance. In Iquitos there are three factories, one of which 
is State-property. 

Manufactories of Cotton Seed Oil — Just an the cultiva- 
tion of the Sugar Cane to such a vast extent has led to the 
erection of important Sugar-works for the production of that 
article, so the increase in the cultivation of Cotton has in its 
turn contributed to enlarge the number of plants or works 
for the extraction of oil from the Cotton-seeds. In Lima we 
have several of these factories, and others have been esta- 
blished in the various centres in which the cultivation of 
Cotton has acquired importance. The modern central facto- 
ry, Esquivel, situated in the valley of Chancay is the most 
perfect and important. 

This oil is chiefly used for lighting purposes in the mining 
districts; the lees are used in the manufacture of Soap, and 
from the residue, pressed into the form of an oily mass, is 
obtained the oil-cake exported chiefly to the United Kingdom. 

Cocaina Manufactories — This new and essentially Peru- 
vian industry has acquired considerable development of late 
years. There are now in Peru 23 manufactories, some of 
which are established in the neighborhood of the zones in 
which the Coca-plant is cultivated. The total annual produc- 
tion of Peru satisfies the world's demand for the article. 
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Chemical Industries — This great branch of modern indus- 
try is almost unexploited in Peru. Besides the cocaína, the 
benzine obtained from the manufacture of kerosene, the am- 
monia which is produced by the elaboration of coal-gas, the 
medicines and specifics prepared from Peruvian plants, no- 
thing is done in this branch. There are many articles which 
might be produced in Peru at low cost, among them sulphu- 
ric acid which is an article for which the demand is constan- 
tly increasing. The production of varnishes, dyes, etc, etc., 
as the alcohol of 40 degrees only costs 5 cents gold per litre, 
is an industry that might be undertaken with good results. 



ELECTRICITY 

The industry of generating electricity for use as a motive 
force and for lighting has made great progress in the Capital 
of the Republic. The company called the «Santa Rosa>, 
which we may state was the initiator of this new industry in 
this country, commenced its operations by taking in hand 
the whole of the public lighting of the capital. 

In order to make use of the fall of the river Rimac this 
Company established its first generating works at Chosica, 
situated at 41 kilometers from the Capital and has already 
commenced its second generating works, always taking ad- 
vantage of the fall of the Rimac, for obtaining the necessary 
motive power, at 25 kilometers from Lima. This Company, 
with the two other Societies which respectively own the elec- 
tric railways of Callao and Chorrillos, and further with the 
Company working the Lima urban railways, has formed one 
sole and poverful company with a social capital of 21.000,000 
sols. This combination, known here by the name of the 
«Electric Trust>, represents the first amalgamation of dis- 
tinct societies, under one sole Directory, that has taken place 
in Peru, in accordance with the modern principles which 
govern the organization of «Trusts» in the United States. The 
total amount of motive power which this Trust can today 
provide is 10,000 kilowatts, which is equivalent to 13,500 
horse-power. 

The generating centre of power is situated, as we have al- 
ready stated, at Chosica, and the Sub-station to attend to 
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any emergency has been established in the outskirts of Lima. 
It has a steam-turbine of the normal capacity of 500 kilowatts 
of the «Curtis> type, obtained from the «General Electric C^>, 
for the service of the Urban Railways which use the over- 
head trolley system, and therefore require a direct current 
with a pressure of 550 volts. The power is carried from the 
converting station to the different points of distribution by 
two systems, independent of each other, and both of thenn 
subterranean. The inter-urban lines to Chorrillos and Callao 
have their own installations for transforming the alternating 
current into a direct one, always at a pressure of 550 volts. 
The system of these lines is the overhead trolley. 

Almost the whole of the electric material of this concern 
has been purchased from the well-known manufactory of the 
«General Electric C^ of Schenectady Now York>. The cars 
are from the factory of «Stephenson & C^>, of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, and they are all of them provided with «Chris- 
tensen> airbrakes. 

Various Industries — As is natural there exist in Peru, and 
principally in Lima, various other industries which we may 
denominate «urban» or «domestic», such as the Saw- mills, 
and those for making all kinds of wooden utensils like casks 
or wine-vats, etc. , etc. Furniture-making has made important 
progress, although for want of roads and cheap means of 
-transport no use is as yet made of the splendid timber for 
cabinet-work that is so plentiful in the forest region. In Li- 
ma there are also two broom and brush manufactories in 
which the raw material, employed is the straw of the «Sorg- 
hum» plant, which is cultivated in the neighborhood and of 
which the grain is also used as food for animals. 

In the neighborhood there is also a large manufactory cal- 
led «La Cerámica», which possesses modern machinery for 
producing all kinds of cement flagstones, piping, balustrades, 
pitchers, urns, ornaments etc., etc. There are also various 
brick-kilns, and among them one called the «Basilica» in 
which high-pressure steam is employed. 

Lithography, Book- binding, and the production of pho- 
togravures has reached a very fair development. 

The existing industries might be improved and their sphere 
much enlarged. Others, such as the industry of iron and 
steel, have not yet been started, but having for their base 
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some of the many raw materials abundantly produced in the 
country, there are many that would leave a good result to the 
capitalists starting them and would become new and power- 
ful sources of national wealth. 

During the last lo years in which Peru has reaped the 
advantages of peace and order, the country has made rapid 
strides on the road of agricultural, mining and manufacturing 
industry. 

The progressive and enlightened governments which have 
ruled the destinies of the Republic during this period have 
on their part done everything posible to foster the develop- 
ment of the native industries, offering every facility authori- 
zed by law to foreigners or Peruvians desirous of starting any 
new industry in the national territory. On every side we see 
mining enterprises, electrical companies irrigation works, etc. , 
etc. , starting up and the petitions for concessions of mines, 
rubberlands, lands in the Montaña region, authorization for 
opening roads, and privileges of all kinds fill the columns of 
the Lima newspapers. All of which renders it evident that 
a wave of progress has invaded Peru. 

We have no hesitation in stating that any individual who 
possesses a small capital or special knowledge of any branch 
of human activity, will find in Peru a vast field for labor with 
personal advantage, obtaining as a rule much better results 
than he would meet with in other parts of the world. 

The review which we have given in a few words of the na- 
tive industries, will allow our readers to appreciate the degree 
of development to which they have attained and to judge 
correctly as to the wide field that they offer to parties coming 
to this country in search of a profitable future. 



Trade 



As during the Empire of the Incas, the use of money was 
unknown, notwithstanding the high degree of civilization then 
attained, it never got beyond the elemental state of barter, 
and consequently all its operations maintained the character 
of the primitive exchange of commodities. For the purpose 
of facilitating these barter operations periodical fairs were 
organized to which the parties came bringing their products 
in order to barter them for the commodities that they requi- 
red; therefore in order to somewhat lessen the inconvenien- 
ces arising from the want of money, so necessary for the de- 
velopment of trade, the Incas organized large central depo- 
sits in charge of Government employes who received took 
charge of and distributed the principal agricultural and in- 
dustrial products of the country, in a form which forestalled 
the dreams of many modern socialists. 

This mechanism worked with sufficient perfection and re- 
placed satisfactorily, up to a certain point, the principal func- 
tion of trade, which consists in the distribution of merchandi- 
ze, and at the same time it showed that is was possible to 
carry on trade to a vast extent wirthout the instrument of 
money which is generally considered as indispensable. 

Notwithstanding the want of money and owing to the 

adoption of the measures proviously indicated, a home trade 

was commenced which went on extending to a large part of 

the territory, as is evident from the different articles found in 

the burial-places (Huacas) of Tiahuanaco, Chanchan, near 

Trujilloin Pachacamac, and in the outskirts of Cuzco, etc., 
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which prove that barteries were effected between the States 
of zones so far apart, even though some of them had their 
own governments quite independent of the Incas. 

As regards the foreign trade, a regular exchange of pro- 
ducts was kept up with the natives who peopled the lands of 
Central America; this traffic was carried on by means of rafts 
constructed in a special and peculiar manner in order to over- 
come, although with great risk, the rough seas so frequent on 
the coasts of that part of America. 

For this purpose, were fastened together several small 
boats made of <Totora>, or dried reeds, and which were un- 
sinkable, called <caballitos>, and on top of these the natives 
constructed a sufficiently spacious platform to allow of their 
carrying several persons and a small cargo; in order to assist 
in their navigation these rafts were provided with masts and 
sails. The merchandize they carried consisted chiefly of 
woollen stuffs, potterywork and gold and silver ornaments, all 
of these being products of the flourishing industries which 
existed in the larger towns of the Empire. 

Real trade, such as we understand it to be now-a-days, 
based upon the use of money, as an indispensable element 
for measuring the value of the articles and for facilitating the 
exchange of one kind for another, did not exist in these terri- 
tories, until the conquest, of Peru by the Spaniards was con- 
summiated; the invaders very soon felt the necessity of crea- 
ting and fostering trade between the mother-country and its 
new possessions, for which purpose it was necessary to make 
money which would be accepted in Spain, and with this ob- 
ject in view, the idea sprung up of organizing Mints, for which 
there was any amount of silver and gold. With the establish- 
ment of the Mints in Lima and Potosi, the desired traffic soon 
sprung up, and periodically there arrived at Callao vessels 
completely laden with Spanish merchandize, and which went 
back carrying chiefly gold bullion, as the exportation of the 
agricultural products of the country for the foreign trade was 
very limited. But the form of the home trade was not sensi- 
bly modified by the coining of gold and silver; the use of the 
coins by the natives was very limited and was almost exclu- 
sively reduced to the whites; so that the character of the home 
trade became very slowly changed. Neither did the foreign 
trade acquire the importance that it ought to have attained, 
in view of the absolutely exclusive regime established from 
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the commencement by Spain, submitting it to regulations 
and troublesome and vexatious procedures. The principle of 
leaving the development of trade to the natural laws which 
govern its movement, such as the supply and demand, in 
order that they may produce their beneficial effects, was en- 
tirely unknown to the Spanish authorities, as was also the 
principle of free competition without hindrances or restric- 
tions, which is the indispensable condition of progress, not 
only in what pertains to trade but also in all the phenomena 
of life and social activity. The regime implanted by the 
Spaniards only permitted the residents in the Viceroyalty of 
Peru to keep up a trade with the mother-country, which had 
reserved to itself the right of being the only one to supply its 
colonies with all the articles of consumption. If this regime 
was tolerable at the commencement; viz: in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, when it was an advantage for Peru to be a 
Spanish colony, because Spain then governed the sea, and 
thanks to all it had inherited from the Arabs, was the Euro- 
pean country which produced the greater number of articles 
and at the lowest price ; it was certainly no longer so in the 
subsequent centuries when Spain began to lose her political 
predominance and could not sufficiently protect the merchant 
vessels of her subjects; when her industries had fallen off for 
reHgious and financial reasons; when various other European 
countries produced the articles of consumption at lower pri- 
ces than Spain without the inhabitants of the colonies being 
able to trade in them; then it was that the injury caused by 
the commercial exclusiveness of Spain began to be felt like a 
chain of slavery. The discontent caused by this state of 
affairs produced real financial despondency, and rendered it 
necessary to think about the convenience of breaking the 
Spanish yoke. The MetropoKs barely tolerated the existen- 
ce of a reciprocal trade between its own colonies situated in 
the Americas, submitting this traffic also to a minute and se- 
vere vigilance. 

The presence of the English and Dutch pirates which at 
that time infested the Pacific Ocean, together with the con- 
tinual wars which occupied Spain's attention in Europe, also 
presented obstacles to the development of the foreign trade 
of the Colony, increasing the unfortunate conditions felt by 
all. By special concession the only port along the vast ex- 
tent of the West Coast of America open to the trade with 
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China and the Philippine Islands, at that time belonging to 
Spain, was the Mexican one of Acapulco; and by means of 
it arose a trade of some importance between the Viceroyalty 
of Peru and those Asiatic countries. For all these reasons 
and also through the want of elements which in those times 
usually existed for fostering an active trade by sea, the com- 
mercial traffic within the limits fixed by the Metropolis never 
acquired great importance in Peru. This traffic consisted 
principally in Woollen Cloth from Leon ; Castile Baize, Spa- 
nish Leather, Wines, Oil, Castile Candles for the Churches, 
Toledo Arms, etc., etc., but everything in the way of articles 
of luxury was imported on a very small scale and for the use 
of the whites, that is to say the conquerors and their descen- 
dants. As far as regards the exports these were principally 
reduced to gold and silver ores. 

One of the first acts of the Independent Government was 
to declare open all its ports to the flags of all countries. Ever 
since that date the forcing trade of Peru commenced to de- 
velop; but that commercial liberty if on the one hand it fos- 
tered the foreign trade it on the other reduced considerably 
the home trade, so much so that every thing became almost 
paralysed. All the local industries, of the few tolerated by 
Spain, and which were established in the interior of the coun- 
try owing their very existence to the warmth of the ultra- 
protective regime, and which gave life to the home trade 
could not fight against the competition brought to bear upon 
them by the English goods, and so came to grief. The capi- 
tal invested in them fled away or was lost in the abandoned 
industries, causing the ruin of them and of their owners as 
well an inmense falling off in the home trade. 

The English merchants were the ones who determined to 
take the place of their Spanish rivals and assume the direc- 
tion of the foreign trade, and really at that time England 
was the country best prepared to play this part. The En- 
glish Importing Houses were the first to establish themselves 
in Callao, and Lima; mean time at the Port of Callao, now 
declared free, numbers of sailing vessels arrived with cargoes 
of merchandize which were distributed not only among the 
ports of Peru but also in the neighboring Republics. The 
goods brought out were in a great part of a class for «Entre- 
pot>, or temporary storage, without being really the signs of 
any extensive commercial movement. The current of foreign 
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trade only gave benefit to limited zones on the coast and the 
country in general profited but little by it. Outside Lima and 
Callao the commercial movement •was very limited. Intelli- 
gent financial direction was wanting; no fostering hand was 
extended to any mining or agricultural industry and much 
less to any manufacturing one, so as to promote an active 
export trade in the articles produced by the efforts of many 
individuals, by means of the distribution of money in the 
form of salaries and wages, which would have been the surest 
method for enriching the Nation, while provoking a larger 
importation of articles as a natural consequence of the in- 
creased exports. 

The foreign trade received a great impulse as soon as the 
Guano came in to general use for the manuring of lands; for 
from that time there began to arrive on the coasts of Peru a 
large number of vessels laden with European manufactures 
and products, and the concourse of all these ships led to a 
reduction in the rates of freight, which gave considerable 
stimulus to the export trade. 

But as the wealth represented by the Guano was not the 
result of the individual efforts of the Peruvians, and for its 
formation there had been no necessity for the payment of 
salaries and wages, that is to say for the circulation of lots of 
money passing through many hands, which would have led to 
the establishment of permanent industries, and this would 
have brought about the formation of capital; this natural 
wealth did not afford any lasting benefits to the country from 
its exportation, 

The importation which gave rise to the exporting of Gua- 
no consisted in a great measure of articles of luxury and per- 
sonal use; but never of Machinery, Tools and reproductive 
elements; nevertheless the impulse given to the foreign tra- 
de by the export of Guano, lent a certain stimulus both to 
the home and foreign business. Its influence was not only 
felt in Lima, but it extended to the rest of the country, and 
foreign houses of business were established not only in the 
principal centres along the coast but also in some parts of 
the interior. 

Some years later on, the Banks appeared on the scene, 
and gradually extended their field of action to the depart- 
ments in proportion to the construction of railroads and the 
improvement in the means of communication. The industrial 
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joint-Stock companies, heretofore unknown in the country, 
also commenced to appear; to take in hand enterprises too 
vast, and sometimes even 'too dangerous for the means of a 
private individual. This new order of things has given new 
life to the movement of the home trade together with expec- 
tations of a much larger development. 

Previous to the unfortunate war with Chile, viz: in 1877 
(there are no statistics for 1878) the foreign trade of Peru 
reached £ 5-581,337 of which sum 24.179,095 sols were for 
imports and 31.634,275 sols for exports, the average price of 
the sols beeing 24 pence. 

Among the articles exported appears 279,984 tons of Gua- 
no valued in 807^593 and 4. 706, 684 qq. of Nitrate valued at 
£ 831,432; this traffic had already commenced to develop, 
and in it, with perfect justice, Peru founded her hopes for 
the future. As the fortune of war was adverse to Peru, Chi- 
le took possession by force of arms of the immense and va- 
luable beds of Nitrate in Tarapacá and of those of Peru's 
ally, Bolivia, in Antoiagasta. 

With this act of force, became sanctioned the Right of Con- 
quest in South- America, and in consequence the fatal system 
of armed peace, so ruinous to the public wealth, also became 
established. Peru being thus deprived of the revenues from 
the Nitrate, which was destined to give great expansion to 
her international trade, lost this expectation; but latterly 
owing to the period of peace and order which the Republic 
has enjoyed since that unfortunate war, she has been able to 
construct roads and railways, her trade and industries have 
revived, receiving new impulse which has developed new 
commercial life. As the home trade has as its basis the ex- 
change of the natural products of the soil for the products of 
the national industries, and the foreign trade the exchange 
of these manufactures and products for those not produced 
in the country, at least in sufficient quantity to meet the lo- 
cal demand; the necessity which in this case is left by the 
native production, has given rise to and maintains the exis- 
tence of Peru's international trade. 

The want of statistics regarding the home trade does not 
allow us to form an exact statement of the products which 
maintain this trade with its approximate amount. To at- 
tempt to make a calculation of the value of these transac- 
tions, would be to try to do what is impossible. Moreover as 
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the Peruvian territory is exceedingly uneven, and the railway 
system very incomplete, cart roads being hkewise almost 
unknown, there still exist various regions which cannot be 
supplied, owing to the high rates of freight, with the native 
products of the other regions, which produce them in excess 
of the local demand, just as happens with the wheat which 
is grown in the Andean table-lands, and which cannot be 
transported to the provinces of the coast, because the rates 
of freight would make that article cost more than that im- 
ported from foreign countries, through the ports nearest at 
hand to the locaHties where it is consumed. What happens ^ 
with the wheat happens also with other products and to give 
another example of what occurs on account of the want of 
roads in a country so uneven as Peru, we may mention that 
the whole region of the Montaña, of which the MetropoUs is 
the river-port of Iquitos, is supplied by products imported 
from foreign countries, notwithstanding the fact that similar 
articles are produced in the country in such abundance that 
most of them figure in the list of those which Peru exports; 
— for instance Potatoes, Sugar, Coffee, etc. ; in the same 
manner we see that the Wines and Tobacco prepared on the 
coast, as well as many articles manufactured by the native 
factories and which are consumed in Iquitos, are shipped to 
that river-port via Liverpool or Hamburg, going afterwards 
up the whole river Amazon until they arrive at their destina- 
tion, where they naturally enter free of Custom-House du- 
ties as they are native mercandize, the saving of the duties 
being sufficient to counteract in part the heavy expenses in- 
curred by such a lengthy voyage, and enable them to com- 
pete with similar articles of foreign manufacture. Such is the 
cost and such are the difficulties existing in Peru for the di- 
rect overland transport of merchandize from the place of its 
production to Iquitos, the centre of trade in all the vast re- 
gion of Eastern Peru. 

It is easy to understand after what we have explained that 
from the moment when the progressive governments of Peru 
succeed in carrying out their patriotic plans for the extension 
and improvement of the railroad system, the home trade of 
the whole country will largely and rapidly increase. 

According to the information supplied by the intelligent 
and studious chief of the Statistical Section in the Custom- 
House, Mr. Enrique Ramirez Gaston, the total bulk of the 
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Foreign Trade amounts to 552,000 tons in the following 
form: — Imports 248,000 tons and exports 304,000 tons. 
This movement has been calculated at £ 10.806,501, of 
which £ 5« 757» 350 corresponds to the exports, putting them 
down at current prices, and £ 4.329. 151 to the Imports in 
acordance with the valuation put upon each article in the 
Custom- House tariff. 

As shown in the following table the Peruvian production 
destined to be exported has gone on increasing year by year: 



Years 


Kilograms 


Value in £ 


1 001 


207.302,137 
209.724,945 

235-387.372 
302.216,374 
303.908,403 


4.318,776 

3-703.971 
3.676,788 

4.066,640 

5-757.350 


IQ02 


1903 

IQ04. 


IQOS 


*y^^j- - * *- 



In order that the exportation from Peru in 1905 may be 
fully appreciated in all its details we subjoin the following 
table. 



Products 



Rice 

Sugar 

Cotton 

Alcohol 

Live animals . . 

Cocoa 

Coffee , . 

Peruvian Bark . 

Meat 

Charcoal 

Wax 

Coca 

Cocaína 

Hides 

Drugs * 



Kilograms 



2.641,514 

134.234,261 

17.386,187 

1-581.543 

4.965 

135.532 

1,028,372 

63.935 

97,720 

2.642,644 

13-439 
1.340,841 

6,778 

3-154-675 

57.961 



PeruTian Pounds 

(equal to £ sterling) 



46,836-146 

•833» 567-7 16 

412,623-261 

20, 560-059 

11,693-240 

9,382-940 

40, 106-508 

1,406-570 

3.577-170 

10,611-172 

1,099-940 

89,836-347 

116.590-165 

142,826-132 

2,462-467 
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Products 



Kilog^rams 



Peruvian Pounds 
(equal to ;^ sterling) 



Matches 

Fruit 

Biscuits 

Grain 

Grease 

Gum 

Guano 

Bones 

Soap 

Kerosene 

Wool 

Liquors 

Honey 

Copper Ores ....... 

Gold ores 

Silver > 

Other ores 

Gold Coin 

Straw 

Potatoes 

Fish 

Petroleum 

Live Plants and Seeds 

Silver Coin 

Maize 

Salt 

Hats 

Tobacco 

Cotton Goods 

Rinds and Barks . . . 

Wines 

Sundries Native and 
Naturalized 

Total 



3.465 
188,089 

535 
194,729 

44*503 
2. 539» 567 
73-369» 149 
83,768 
26,952 
22,920 

4. 5 10» 554 

161,260 

42,836 

31.242,176 

816,488 

7. 101.034 

2.889,854 



54,755 
9,614 

11,061 

7-853,927 
37.108 



302,612 
4.744,821 
19,708 
189,563 
319,790 
138,494 
362,080 



303.908,403 



192-379 
3,622-866 

25-434 

1,943-479 

1,554-692 

913,989-700 

285,729-054 

5*467-785 
484-816 

22-920 

481, 128-002 

8,579-913 
1,280-160 

588,919-143 
i 3, 093-108 

310,928-037 

34,874-160 

77,669-000 

11,659-550 

96-140 

306-466 

12,258-801 

1,220-630 

51,806-800 

1,815-672 

8,231-068 

58,714-918 

31,226-630 

27, 1 16-012 

5,324-343 
7, 306-866 

77,582-309 



5-757,350-686 



34 
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From the examination of the list of Imports, looking at the 

application of the Articles introduced and classifying them 
accordingly as Reproductive or Unproductive, we obtain in 
synthesis the following result: 

Reproductive articles — 

Raw materials £ 592, 224 

> Semi-raw > 295, 388 

Elements of Locomotion » 463,541 

Tools > 67, 938 

Sundries > 14, 385 

Total £ i-433»476 

U7iproductive Afiicles — 

Textures a confections £ 977, 830 

Manufactures > 703, 979 

Alimentary substances > 581,508 

Druggery Goods > 130, 833 

Beverages > 81, 373 

Total £ 2.475,523 

Gold Coin > 420, 1 52 

Summary — 

Reproductive Articles £ 1.433,476 

Unproductive > > 2, 475, 523 

Gold Coin > 420, 152 

Total £ 4-329>i5i 

The summary of the Exportation in 1905 is the following: 

Animal Products — 

Natural £ 928,088 

Industrial > 4, 324 

Total £ 932,412 
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Miftercd Products — 

Natural ,.,. £ 977»4i7 

Industrial > 12, 281 

Total £ 989,698 

Vegetable Products — 

Natural £ i-597»357 

Industial > 1.987,361 

Total £ 3.584»7i8 

Manufactured Products — 

With animal matter £ 4,086 

With mineral > > 132, 897 

With vegetable > > 100, 419 

£> 237,402 

Sundries £ 1 3, 1 20 



Summary — 

Animal products £ 932, 41 2 

Mineral > > 989, 698 

Vegetable > > 3-584,718 

Manufactured > 237,402 

Sundries > 1 3, 1 20 

Total £ 5-757.350 

In order to be able to appreciate and compare the relative 
importance of the commercial interchange with the different 
nations and take note of the peculiar variations which have 
taken place during the last ten years, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing tables: 
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IMPORTATION IN PERUVIAN POUNDS 



Country of origin 


1896 




I905 


Value £ 


Pru]>ortion 


Valued 


Proportion 


America 
United States of 
N. A 


148,023-391 
178,344-756 

727,186-898 
328,922-773 
151,603-700 

65,544-201 
151,786-085 


8.46 
10. 20 

41.55 

18.79 

8.64 

3.71 

k'.is 


705.495-518 
246,980-076 

1.542,247-114 
674,160-095 
257,483-300 

6,057-766 

1,965-872 

894,761-317 


16.27 


Chile 


5.75 


Eurofe 
United Kingdom 
of Great Britain . 

Germany 

France 


35.62 

15.56 

5.95 


Asia 
China 


0.14 ' 


Japan 


0.04 : 


Other countries- 
Total. 


20.67 i 


1.750,491-804 


100.00 


4.329,151-058 


100.00 I 


EXPORTATION IN PERUVIAN POUNDS 


America 
United States of 

N A 


1 

160,890-030, 7.36 
459.922-958 1 ^1 04 


i 

I 

530,378-214 ' 9.21 
802,847-831 i 12.95 


Chile 


Europe 
United Kingdom 
of Great Britain. 

Germany 

France 


1.042,936-829 
223,189-847 
150,808-804 

3,180-000 
145,305-176 


47.71 

10.21 

6.90 

0.14 
.... 
6.64 


2.991,184-780 
402,315-060 
369,752-314 

23-910 


51.95 
6.99 
6.42 


Asia 

China, 

Japan 




Other countries- 
Total 


660,848-577 
5.757,350-686 


11.48 


2.186,233-644 


100.00 


100. 00 
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As regards the Import Duties in Peru, they cannot, bg 
called in reality protectional, but should rather be considered 
as fiscal, as there is a large number of articles upon which 
no import duties are charged; the average rate of duty on the 
imported articles subject to the same is 33 per cent. All 
Machinery and Tools for the use of the Agricultural and 
Mining industries are free, as are also the rails, sleepers, cars 
and accessories for railroads, besides animal black and mi- 
neral coal, books and utensils for teaching, naval articles, 
steam and electrical motor machinery, and in general all ma- 
chinery that directly favors the industrial development of the 
country. The official valuations are generally speaking low 
and the list of the articles which only pay 10 to 20 per cent 
is a long one. Alcohol, of more than 30 degrees. Wines and 
Liquors, Coffee, Tea, Cheese, Butter, Margarine and a few 
other products besides pay duty at the rate of 65 per cent. 

The export duties are only the following; that of 3 per cent 
«ad valorem* on Gold in bullion or in dust; the special one 
of 40 cents per dozen on the straw hats exported through the 
port of Paita; and finally that charged upon the India-rubber 
and Caoutchouc extracted from the Highlands, which is 20 
cents per kilogram gross weight or 24 cents per kilogram 
nett. This charge is more or less equal to a duty of 4 per cent 
<ad valorem», according to the current price of the rubber. 

As a rule, the foreign manufacturers and merchants are 
not satisfied with sending their products and manufactures 
to Peru for sale; a large number of them come out here and 
establish business houses, obtaining in the same locality cho- 
sen as the field of action for their enterprise, their own cus- 
tomers, and opening their establishments in the principal 
towns. It is they who supply the demand for foreign goods 
which they import and thus they are better able to form an 
idea of the wants and tastes of their customers. These mer- 
chants contribute especially to the development of trade with 
their native countries. In Peru, principally in Lima and in 
the port of Callao, the trade in articles of food is in the hands 
of the Italians, who in this traffic have been the successors of 
the Spaniards. The Italian merchants owing to their econo- 
my and perseverance, generally find themselves after a few 
years of hard work in easy circumstances and often owners 
of large fortunes. The French merchants devote their atten- 
tion with preference to the sale by retail of goods of all kinds, 
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silks, ready-made clothing and articles of luxury. The En- 
glish rarely care to bother themselves with the retail trade 
but as a rule devote themselves to the wholesale import and 
export trade, the former consisting chiefly in Manchester 
goods and all kinds of stuffs, Hardware, Ironmongery and 
in fact all the articles produced by their numerous manu- 
factories. The Germans on their part import similar goods ; 
but with their customary ability and attention to the smal- 
lest matters manage to comprehend and meet better the 
tastes and hkings of their cUents. The Germans have in 
their hands today the greater part of the import trade, 
having succeeded in a great measure in supplanting the 
English. In Peru we perceive that the progress of the Ger- 
man trade, the importance of which goes on increasing day 
by day, is based on a spirit of observation and investiga- 
tion of the tastes and likings of the clients. The unceasing 
and assiduous efforts of the German merchants and commis- 
sion agents, together with the special talent of their manu- 
facturers for the production of cheap articles for the great 
mass of the consumers, is gradually transferring to the hands 
of the Germans the commercial predominance in this coun- 
try, and to all appearance in the other South-American Re- 
publics also. 

If the North- Americans have relatively speaking only foun- 
ded a few business-houses, they have on the other hand in 
their possession a very considerable part of the mining ope- 
rations, construction of railways, and of other public works. 
The capital invested in Peru by the capitalists of the United 
States during last few years may be put down at $ 25.000,000 
A. G. On the other hand the large commercial and indus- 
trial establishments of the United States, among them the 
principal Ironworks, send to Peru their own agents, who 
armed with voluminous catalogues ably got up and cleverly 
illustrated, manage to obtain large orders. 

The foreign merchants established iu Peru, who devote 
their attention to importation on a small, scale send their 
orders direct, and when doing so naturally give preference to 
their own country, but on addressing their correspondents 
they frecuently ignore the real source of the articles that they 
receive. The modest retail merchant, who is generally a na- 
tive Peruvian, established in the interior of the country, like- 
wise plays an important part in the progress of the foreign 
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trade; it is he who takes in hand the selling of the goods 
imported by the different foreign houses established in the 
principal cities of Peru. 

Moreover, these business-houses serve as intermediaries 
for the sale in foreign countries of the Peruvian articles of 
export, which consist chiefly in products of the agricultural 
and mining industries; as the Peruvian manufactured articles 
are exported in very small quantities and only to the neigh- 
boring republics. 

Some business-houses that have a large amount of capital 
at their disposal, lend money with guarantee of the shipments 
and make advances on account of the last crops and Anally 
furnish means to the agriculturists and miners, thus beco- 
ming the obligatory medium for the sale of their products in 
the great markets of the world. In this manner a very large 
proportion of the foreign trade of Peru passes through the 
hands of these merchants, andthe amount of the export trade 
done without the intervention of the foreign business firms is 
very small, as for the present the number of the Peruvians 
connected with the international trade is very limited. 

As has been already stated, the maritime and commercial 
traffic is permitted along the whole coast of Peru, as well as 
by its river-ways, according to the law and the precepts of 
the Regulations for Trade. 

The ports are divided into three clasess, — first — second 
— and bays in which it is allowed to unload or take in car- 
goes; and in which are established respectively custom-hou- 
ses of the first, second and third class. Exportation is per- 
mitted from all the ports, but the import trade is only per- 
mited in the first-class custom-houses, and the immediate 
despatch of the merchandize is obligatory. With regard to 
this condition an exception is made of the ports of Callao, 
Payta and Moliendo on the Pacific coast and that of Iquitos 
on the Amazon as this latter port is the depot of the mer- 
chandize en route to the Eastern regions. All goods impor- 
ted free of duties must be inmediately despatched on the 
beach even in the custom-houses used as deposits. 

Besides the four ports above mentioned, those of Eten, 
Pacasmayo, Salaverry, Pisco and Ilo are considered as first 
class and have custom-houses as such. 

The second class ports are Tumbes, Talara, Pimentel, 
Chimbóte, Samanco, Casma, Huacho, Cerro Azul, Tambo 
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de Mora, Lomas, Chala and Puno on Lake Titicaca, and 
finally Leticia which is the first Peruvian port on ascending 
the river Amazon and which watches over the import and 
export trade carried on by the river Yavarl 

There also exist custom-houses at Zarumilla, on the fron- 
tier of Ecuador; on that of Bolivia, Sama and Ancomarca; 
and Pisacoma, on the provisional line which separates the 
Peruvian provinces of Moquegua and Tacna, the last-named 
one temporarily in the possession of Chile. 

The bays open to trade, or custom-houses of the third 
class are Zorritos, Máncora, Colán, Sechura, San José de 
Malabrigo, Chérrepe, Huanchaco, San Bartolomé de Chao, 
Guañape, Santa, Huarmey, Supe, Salinas de Huacho, Chan- 
cay. Ancón, Chilca, Mala, Salinas de Otuma, Ático, Quilca 
and Islay. 

Only for the shipment of Charcoal, Fire-wood and other 
native products, on account of special dispositions, exist as 
bays open to trade, Bayovar, Punta de Sal, Bocapán, Ber- 
mejo, Cabello, Puerto Inglés and Santa Ana. 

In the extensive fluvial region and specially on the princi- 
pal navigable rivers, such as the Amazon or Marañon, the 
Ucayali, Huayaga, Napo, etc. , etc., in which there is a cons- 
tant traffic either by small steamers or row-boats, kept up by 
the traders in india-rubber. The centre of this movement is 
principally concentrated in the following river- ports: on the 
Amazon, — Palmella, Caballococha and Pebas; on the Ma- 
rañon, — Nauta, San Regis, Parmarí and Barranca; on the 
Huallaga, — Yurimaguas and Contumana; Masisea on the 
Ucayali: — Puerto Victoria, on the Pachitea; Sepagua, Mis- 
hagua and Camisea on the Urubamba. 

The distance navigable by steam on these rivers can be 
counted by thousands of kilometers, and the cargo traffic 
during last year (1905) may be estimated at more than 5000 
tons; and the value of the merchandize and products impor- 
ted and exported amounted to more than £ 1.000,000. 

In accordance with the predominant ideas of progress and 
the desire to foster the foreign trade of Peru, in late years 
special laws have been passed, to secure in cases of failure 
the rights of the creditor; laws have also been sanctioned re- 
garding trade-marks in order to protect as far as possible ma- 
nufacturers and merchants againts imitations; the law rela- 
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ting to patents for inventions has been perfected and every- 
thing is done to give freedom and facilities to trade. 

Finally a new commercial code has been promulgated, ins- 
pired by the most advanced principles ruling in the legisla- 
tion of the countries most advanced in civilization; and in its 
dispositions are to be found all kinds of guarantees for credi- 
tors and for the effectivity of contracts. This code also con- 
tains a series of liberal dispositions, regarding all the acts and 
contracts connected with the maritime traffic. In view of the 
great development in the number of the Joint Stock Compa- 
nies, Congress has now under discussion a new law respec- 
ting them with the object of giving better guarantees to the 
rights of the shareholders. 

Finally, all the modifications to the articles of this code 
recently santioned, have had in view the guaranteeing of the 
rights of the creditors and the rendering more secure the in- 
vestment of capital in any commercial enterprise. In accor- 
dance with these ideas the law regarding executory suits has 
undergone important reforms. In short, under the present 
commercial legislation and by the establishment of the Re- 
gisters of Property the Peruvian legislation contains every 
thing necessary to secure, as far as is humanly possible, the 
investment of capital. 

Trade-marks — It is only latterly that laws have been pas- 
sed connected with this matter in order to protect as far as 
possible the manufacturers and merchants against imitations. 
On the 19*^ December 1902 was issued the law as to Trade- 
marks, in virtue of which any person or industrial society can 
obtain the official register of the emblems, monograms, en- 
gravings, drawings, and in general any sign or symbol employ- 
ed for the purpose of establishing a difference between the 
products of a Manufactory or objects of trade and those from 
other sources. 

The interested party must denounce any violation of the 
law in order that the party breaking the law or making imi- 
tations may be punished accordingly. 

The registration of a trade-mark signifies the recognition 
of absolute dominion over it, by the party or parties that ob- 
tained it, and the right to oppose and proceed before the 
courts against the use of any other mark, which directly may 
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lead to confusion with articles of a similar nature but of dis- 
tinct origin. 

The right of ownership of a trade-mark duly registered 
lasts for I o years, but the registration can be renewed for a 
like term within 6 months previous to the expiration of the 
original grant. In order to obtain the ownership of a trade- 
mark it is necessary: 

I. — To present a petition to the Bureau of Fomento, 
accompanying two copies of the mark to be registered. 

II. — To present also in duplicate a description of the 
mark or symbol, when the trade-mark consists of any figure 
or emblem. 

III. — To describe the class of objects on which the mark 
or symbol, is to be placed. 

IV. — To prove by means of the receipt of the General 
Treasury that the respective dues have been paid. 

The trade-marks, once they have been classified, are pre- 
served in the archives of the office, where they can be exa- 
mined. 

Patents of Invention — The law regarding patents for in- 
vention or privileges stipulates the payment of duties much 
lower than those charged in other countries. Every discove- 
ry or invention in any branch of industry gives to its author 
the exclusive right to import it under the conditions and for 
the time laid down in the said law. 

The persons or societies desirous of obtaining a Patent for 
Invention must present themselves directly to the Govern- 
ment, through the Bureau of Fomento which is the Office 
where the patents are issued. 

The petition must contain: 

I. — A description of the invention, or of the facts set 
forth in the petition. 

11. — Duplicates of all plans, samples or drawings that 
may be necessary. 

III. — A detailed account of the records, documents and 
objects presented. 

IV. — A clear and precise description of the principal ob- 
ject, with all the details constituting it and an explanation of 
its appliance. 
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The longest term for which the privilege annexed to a 
Patent for Invention can be granted is ten years. 

The Peruvian law grants a privilege of introduction in such 
cases as treat of the importation into the country of some 
invention or machinery unknown in Peru. 

The duties which the Government collects, once only, for 
the issuing of a Patent for Invention or for introduction, are 
5 Peruvian pounds. Besides this for the due passage of the 
respective documents the interested parties must express 
their readiness to pay the usual fees to each one of the ex- 
perts that may intervene in the matter. The fee is S. 25 for 
each expert, if it is a matter of a native invention, and S. 50 
in any other case. 

The commercial legislation of Peru grants to the foreigners 
the same rights as to the natives of the country without exac- 
ting from them any of the obligations that weigh upon the 
Peruvian citizens; they are allowed to exercise any kind of 
trade, industry or profession, and may likewise take advan- 
tage of the freedom of navigation, including the coast-traffic, 
if their vessels carry the Peruvian flag; although in Peru the 
coast-trade is reserved to the national flag, the Government 
has permitted provisionally this navigation by every flag. 

From what we have said above it is evident that since the 
year 1895, when peace and order remained solidly establish- 
ed in the country, a new era of prosperity has opened out 
for Peru. The Governments which since that date have suc- 
ceeded each other, have known how to extinguish the divi- 
sions and cut short the discord of former times by a tolerant 
and conciliatory administration, restricting all their acts to a 
sense of justice and of respect for the rights of others. Eve- 
ry thing tends to show that this state of things will last and 
that the trade of Peru will acquire the importance warranted 
by the favorable conditions of the Republic. 

There still remain immense tracts of uncultivated lands, 
vast regions of unexplored forests, and of the mines that are 
known, not even five per cent are worked. There are mine- 
ral zones in which the variety of the ores is surprising and 
nevertheless these riches are unexploited. 

Peru carries on trade with all the nations of the world ; but 
as a general rule the articles imported, as well those of its 
home-trade, have to support very high rates of freight. 
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This State of things has undergone some improvement, the 
means of transport have become somewhat easier and cheap- 
er, while the communications have gradually improved and 
become more rapid; but there is still much be done in order 
to appreciate fully the value of the immense advantages to 
be obtained from rapid and cheap means of communication. 

There are many articles produced in the interior of the 
country and of which there is a large consumption in the coast 
region, which it is necessary to bring from foreign countries, 
as we have already explained, because on account of the 
want of facilities in the communications and the high rates 
of freights, the foreign articles can be offered for sale at lower 
prices. 

This simple fact is sufficient to form an idea of the great 
impulse that will be given to the native trade, as soon as the 
projected roads and railways become a reality together with 
the river navigation. Then new markets will be opened for 
innumerable native products which today are not exported 
and for which there is no consumption in certain section of 
our territory on account of the deficient commercial roads, 
and in many cases on account of the absolute want of them. 
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Immense changes have taken place on the coast of Peru 
in every thing conected with navigation since the time when 
the sailing vessels after doubling Cape Horn, directed their 
course to Peruvian ports, and only after a voyage of more or 
less length, reached their destination laden with the agricul- 
tural products of the mother country and the articles manu- 
factured by european industry; with the intention of taking 
in for the return voyage a cargo consisting of the natural pro- 
ducts of the Peruvian soil besides the Gold and Silver ex- 
tracted from her mines. Today various maritime companies 
owning large and beautiful steamers have devoted their at- 
tention to this traffic, and their vessels visit periodically the 
different ports of the Republic. 

The principal steamship companies which trade on the 
Peruvian coast, are the following: The old and powerful 
«Pacific Steam Navigation C^> (British), and the «South- 
American Steamship C9> (Chilian). These two companies 
work in accordance with an arrangement between them, and 
devote themselves to the coasting trade along the shores of 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Panamá. Every week 
a steamer of one or the other company makes a voyage as 
far as the northern Peruvian port of Eten, touching in the 
intermediary inlets and ports, and another weekly steamer 
makes a voyage up to Panama. The P. S. N. C^'^ steamers 
also make fortnightly voyages to Liverpool, passing through 
the Straits of Magellan. 
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The German steamers of the <Kosmos> and cRoland» 
lines also make monthly voyages to European ports (Havre, 
Antwerp, Hamburg and Bremen), likewise via the Straits of 
Magellan, and besides run along the whole western coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, going northwards as far as San Francisco, 
after touching at Panama and the principal Centro- American 
and Mexican ports on this side. 

The steamers of the «Merchant Line> are employed in 
giving facilities to the trade between the Peruvian coast and 
the Eastern ports of the United States. The English com- 
panies, «Booth Line> and «Red-Cross Steamship C^> devo- 
te their attention to the requirements of the international 
trade in the Peruvian region of the Amazon river, despat- 
ching monthly one of their steamers from Liverpool direct, 
and another from New York to the Peruvian port of Iquitos. 
«The Japanese Steamship C^> «Toyo Kisen Kaisha> and 
the Chinese company make voyages from Callao direct to the 
ports of Japan and China, carrying the mails for the East. 

Recently, with the assistance and under the protection of 
the State a native steamship company has been formed called 
the «Peruvian Steamship and Callao Floating Dock Compa- 
ny> the Capital of which has been all subscribed. This Com- 
pany will commence its service, making regular voyages to 
Valparaiso and Panama, with the intention of extending them 
to Liverpool. This Company is also under the obligation to 
establish rapid trips between Callao and Panama, so that 
passengers shall be able to go from Lima to New York in 10 
days and to Europe in 16 days. All this will assist in fostering 
and making closer the commercial relations with Peru. The 
Company has already ordered the construction of a splendid 
Floating Dock which will be anchored in the port of Callao. 

Several other concerns of less importance, carry on with 
small steamers the coasting trade in Peru. 

Almost all the steamship companies touch at Panama, as 
the greater part of the European ones, like the (English) 
«Royal Mail>; (French) «Compagnie General Transatlanti- 
que> ; (Italian) «Veloce> ; (German) «Hamburg-Pacifio and 
the «Transatlántica Española», as well as the American Com- 
panies trading on the Atlantic Ocean, like the «Leyland 
Line> and «Panama Railroad C^> all make the port of Colon, 
united by railroad with Panama, the terminus of their vo- 
yages. 
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The Isthmus of Panama is consequently today the obliga- 
tory passway for the travellers from the West Coast of the 
Pacific to Europe and the East Coast of North America, for 
their connections. The maritime traffic with Peru will receive 
immense impulse, on the day, not far distant, when owing to 
the opening of the Panama canal the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans become united, and practically converted into one 
vast internacional ocean. 

The three following tables which have reference to the 
ocean traffic of Callao will give an idea of the movement of 
that port. 



Statement of the maritime traffic in the port of Callao 
during the years igo^ and igo6 

The tonnage oí the steamers corresponds to the following 
countries: 



Arrivals 


I905 


1906 


Sailing's 


1905 


I906 


Perú 

Great Britain 
Germany.... 

Chile 

France 

Italy 

Norway 

United States 

Belgium. 

Denmark 

Russia 

Guatemala ... 

Columbia 

Japan 


46,117 

496,764 

167,450 

159,160 

12,236 

2,933 

11,191 

9,450 

2,983 

5,419 

1,658 

750 

65 


31,649 
507,309 
172,063 
168,272 

27,898 

7,487 
3,420 
5,938 

13,266 


Perú 

Great Britain 

Germany 

Chile 

France 

1 Italy 

Norway 

United States 

Belgfium 

Denmark 

Russia 

Guatemala. . . 
Columbia.. . . 

1 Japan.. 

1 


44,784 

503,852 

166,758 

158,831 

12,236 

2,933 

13,445 

8,708 

2,933 

5.419 

1,658 

750 

65 


34,228 
502,876 
182,608 
170,070 

21,364 

7,487 
2,678 
5,938 

10,457 


916,176 


937,302 


922,422 


937,706 



The tonnage of the sailing vessels that arrived at the port 
of Callao in 1906 was the following: arrivals 174, 165, tons, 
sailings 163,365 tons of which correspond only to Great Bri- 
tain 102,236 and 90,995, to Germany 27,642 aud 29,756 to 
Norway 17,280 and 19,546, to Peru 15,231 and 16,038, to 
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United States 7068 and 3963, to Denmark 4143 and 2492, 
to Chile 500 tons. 

This makes the total of the maritime traffic of the port of 
Callao, excluding, the smaller vessels, for the arrivals /.///, -^($7 
tons and for the sailing 1.101,062. 

The maritime traffic in the port of Callao during the year 
1905 and 1906, exclusive of the smaller vessels was as follows: 



1905 



Arrivals 


Number 


Sailings 


Number 


Steamers 


399 
1004 


Steamers 


395 
1036 


Sailing Vessels 

Total 


Sailing Vessels 

Total 


1403 


1431 



1906 



Arrivals 


Number 


Sailing 


Number 


Steamers 


518 
924 


1 Steamers 


517 
931 


Sailing Vessels 

Total 


Sailing Vessels 

Total 


1442 


1448 



Comparative Table of the last six years : 



ARRIVALS 


SAILINGS 

1 


Years Tons 


Years 


1 
Tons 


I9OI 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


648,934 
708,045 

704.352 

924.594 
916, 176 

1.111,467 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


630,542 
685,599 
687,743 
925. 780 
922,422 
1.101,062 



Means of communication 



ROADS AND RAILWAYS 

As the ground in Peru is so hilly and thinly populated, the 
country has but a small number of good cart-roads. The 
greater part of the highways are only horse-roads, outlined 
in part along the same tracks where the Incas made their 
roads, for the traffic of foot travelers and of llamas, excep- 
ting those which have lately been opened in the forest regions 
for the purpose of placing the Andean highlands in commu- 
nication with the rivers of the Amazonian valleys. The cons- 
truction of a cart-road in the Cordilleras, or mountain ranges 
in most cases costs just as much, or perhaps more, than a 
railway ; for which reason preference has been invariably given 
to the railroad. 

On the flat ground near the coast, and even in this case 
only in the neighborhood of populated districts, as well as in 
some parts of the highlands, there exist roads along which 
carts and automobils can pass. 

The most important of these roads is that between Cuzco 
and Sicuani, which was until lately the terminus of the Sou- 
thern railway, where the Company attends to the transport of 
passengers by means of diligences, and of cargo by employ- 
ing automobils. We may also mention, in the inter-andean 
zone, the cartroad from Jauja to Huancayo which leads to 
the beantiful valley of the same name; that from Huanuco 
to Ambo; that from Tirapata to Aricona, and a few others 
of less importance. 
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As the territory of the Republic is crossed from North to 
South, by the Andes mountain range, which runs almost pa- 
rallel with the coast, Peru, is, as we have already stated prac- 
tically divided into three large sections, or longitudinal strips, 
viz: The Coast, the Sierra (the Andean region) and the 
Montaña (forest lands); each one distinct from the other on 
account ot its topography, its climate and its products. 

This peculiar configuration of the territory, together with 
general circumstances of an economical and political charac- 
ter, has been the principal reason which has led to the cons- 
truction, and marked out the course of the principal railroads 
in Peru, in which the idea has naturally always been to adopt 
the route most direct and most convenient for the exploita- 
tion of the resources of the country. 

The fact is that the immense mountain chain of the An- 
des, which runs, as we have previously mentioned, parallel 
to the coast, and which at a slight distance from it, raises its 
rocky masses until they reach without interruption a height 
of 4000 to 5000 meters, forms a natural barrier which renders 
extremely difficult, and in many places intercepts, the ex- 
change of the natural products of the hot and dry zone of 
the coast, for those of the Andean tablelands, peculiar to the 
temperate zone, and still less for those of the tropical regions 
of the forests. 

No Peruvian can fail to recognize the great advantage of 
the union of the coast region, in which are situated the sea- 
ports and the Capital, with the immense region of the An- 
des, in which the vast, mining industries are located, and 
where the products of the temperate zone are cultivated; at 
the same time no Peruvian could fail to perceive the immense 
and significant importance, as regards the development of 
the country, which would result from the prolongation of 
these railroads towards the East, so as to cross the mountain 
range and reach the navigable spots on the affluents of the ri- 
ver Amazon, in order to open this immense region, which still 
preserves intact its wonderful natural wealth, to colonization 
and to the agricultural and industrial enterprise of the whole 
world, in accordance with the modern methods. In a very 
short time these patriotic ideas became converted into a keen 
national aspiration, and under their influence was commen- 
ced and completed the building of the railroads called in Pe- 
ru <of penetration». The character and nature of these lines 
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are typical. The line starts from a port situated on the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, and after running for some kilometers 
through fields sown with Cotton and passing through Sugar 
Estates, reaches one of the narrow passes opened in the 
slopes of the Cordillera by the erosion effected by the waters 
of some impetuous river while making its way to the Ocean; 
and although the locomotive has only advanced some 50 ki- 
lometers from the point of starting, we find that the line is 
at least at 1000 meters above the level of the sea; meantime 
the locomotive skirting the hills, continues to creep higher 
by means of prodigious zigzags, deep cuttings, daring viaducts 
and repeated tunnels; there are spots, like that called «In- 
fiernillo» or «Little Hell>, where the locomotive is seen unex- 
pectedly emerging from the bowels of a great mountain, and 
then crossing a deep and precipitous ravine by means of a 
very lofty viaduct which terminates in the mouth of another 
tunnel, in which the locomotive once more disappears, in 
order to pass through another mountain equally lofty and 
rugged, leaving always behind it during its marvellous ascent 
one hill after another. Proceeding onwards and overcoming 
all kinds of obstacles in its uninterrupted journey upwards, 
before it has reached a distance of 170 kilometers from the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, the locomotive suddenly appears 
among the snow clad crests of the Andes range, at a height 
of about 5000 meters above the point of starting. But in 
proportion as the locomotive has ascended, the vegetation 
has gradually diminished. On penetrating the zone situated 
at 1500 meters above the level of the sea, all the various 
kinds of tropical vegetation have disappeared, and on arri- 
.ving at the region called the «Puna», or from 3500 meters 
upwards, the vegetation assumes more humble forms, and 
the shrubs become scarcer, being reduced to the «Sauco» or 
«Elder» — («Sambucus peruvianus» ) — and the «Quinoa» 
— (Polylepis racemosa), more generally known as («Cheno- 
podium Quinoa»). At 4000 meters the cultivation of barley 
ceases as it cannot develop under the low temperature; the 
«Sauco» or «Elder» is no longer visible, and the mournful 
«Quinoa» with its sombre foliage also disappears. At last 
when the locomotive passes along the section of the hne which 
is at the greatest height, that is to say 4500 meters, in the 
cold region of the Cordillera, the vegetation becomes very 
scarce, and goes on diminishing more and more. The prickly 
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shrubs called <Chuquirahua> attain lesser dimensions while a 
few stumpy Geraniums cover the ground in some parts like 
a green cloth. In some places a few grasses appear scattered 
in the crevices of the rocks; and finally some curious plants 
such as the useful Huamanripa (Criptochacte andicola) which 
opens its flowers in the midst of the snow and the downy 
plants as culeitium, canexens, rufecens and nivale which are 
entirely covered with a cotton- like substance, with their lea- 
ves stuck to the stem, as if they were shrinking their liinbs 
in order to keep up a little heat, and so resist more effect- 
ually the cold of this bleak region. 

At 5000 kilometers nothing more is to be seen in the way 
of vegetation, but the simple Cryptogams which remind us 
of the vegetation of the Polar Regions. Here it is that we 
enter upon the country of the Lichens. Notwithstanding the 
absolute want of vegetation and of the imposing solitude of 
the vast highland region of the Andes, the panorama presen- 
ted to the view of the traveler, surrounded by the lofty snow- 
clad summits of that vast montain range, is really splendid 
and beyond description. 

With a view to the carrying out of the plan to unite the 
coast with the eastern region on the other side of the Cordi- 
llera, two important Transandine railways have been already 
-constructed : viz : the Central and the Southern railroads. The 
first-named starts from the port of Callao, situated in Lat. 12** 
S. , passes through the coast region and then after surmoun- 
ting the Andes range, crosses to the other side of it through 
an extensive tunnel, almost 2 kilometers in length, at a height 
of 4773 meters above the level of the sea, and then penetra- 
tes the vast highland region of the Andes. This line runs 
220 kilometers before it reaches the town of Oroya at a 
height of 3712 meters, where is separates into two branches, 
one of which takes a northern direction and goes to Cerro de 
Pasco, while the other proceeds towards the South in the di- 
rection of Huancayo. The Southern railway starts from the 
port of Moliendo, which is situated at Lat. 17*" S., and pro- 
ceeding towards the East, surmounts the Cordillera at a height 
of 4290 meters and penetrates into the highlands near the 
Lake Titicaca where it swerves towards theN. W., and enters 
the neighborhood of Cuzco. Its length is 500 kilometers. 

From the town of Juliaca which is ata height of 3860 me- 
ters above sea-level, a branch starts out which goes as far as 
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the city of Puno, built on the shores of the historic Lake of 
Titicaca, which is now regularly ploughed by well-fitted and 
comfortable merchant steamers which attend to the transport 
of cargo and passengers from the Peruvian port of Puno, ter- 
minus of the Southern Railway, as far as the Bolivian port 
of Huaqui, situated on the opposite shore, and which is the 
starting point of the Bolivian railway system. This crossing 
of the lake, a distance of more than 80 kilometers, is the na- 
vigation at the greatest height above the level of the sea, in 
the whole world, at the present day, as the keels of these 
steamers, owing to the height of the surface of the Lake, 
are at 3810 meters above the level of the Pacific Ocean. 

There is now a scheme for constructing a third transandine 
railway, of the greatest importance, and which is intended to 
cross the Northern region at Lat. s** S. According to the 
plan, this railway will unite the port of Paita with a port on 
the river Marañon, thus placing in direct communication the 
Pacific Ocean with the grandest river in the world, the Ama- 
zon, called the Mediterranean of South America, at a point 
whence there is free and easy navigation throughout the 
whole year. 

These three transandine railways are destined to perform 
an important part in the means of communication in Peru; 
and as each of them starts from a port on the Pacific coast 
and has at its back one third part of the country we may safe- 
ly state from that they will tend to the development of the 
national territory and must be later on the principal arteries 
of the Bolivian railroad system, more especially as soon as 
they have been prolonged as far as the principal river ports 
of the East, and when the steam navigation on those rivers 
has been established in a regular and commercial form; which 
will certainly triplicate or even quintuplicate their impor- 
tance. 

Few countries possess, like Peru, such an admirable sys- 
tem of navigable rivers. The extent of the Amazonian rivers, 
which can be navigated by river-steamers of as much as two 
feet draught, exceeds 15,000 kilometers, and it is no exagge- 
ration to say that by the rivers forming part of the Amazo- 
nian region one can reach the most distant spots of South 
America. In general in Peru they no not reahze the magni- 
tude of the advantages which must accrue from the exploita- 
tion of its wonderfully productive soil, as soon as a proper use 
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is made of the splendid net-work of rivers with which Nature 
has endowed it The Transandine railroad on the North, 
once it crosses the river Marañon, should be separated into 
two lines at Bagua chica; one branch in a north easterly di- 
rection to the river-port of Limon on the Marañon, whence 
the navigation is open throughout the whole year; and the 
other branch should run in an eastern direction as far as 
Yurimahuas, which is the most important river port on the 
Huallaga, where the conditions of navigability are the same 
as those of those of the river-port Limon. 

The second Trasandine railway, which will be a prolonga- 
tion of the great Central, line, should terminate, accordinor 
to the proyected route, at the port of Cumaria, situated on 
the river Ucayali. In order to complete the Eastern railway 
system, it will be necessary to prolong the Cerro de Pasco 
railway as far as Yurimaguas, as this by passing through an 
important zone of the interior from the Sout-west to the 
North-East would afford easy and rapid communication be- 
tween Lima and the Northern line to which it should be con- 
nected by a branch from Yurimaguas. 

In the South of Peru the interandine section of the Sou- 
tern Railway, which as we have previously stated reaches now 
to Checacupe, and in two years more will have been extend- 
ed to Cuzco, offers a splendid, basis between Puno and Cuz- 
co, for penetrating with a railroad into the plains situated in 
the hollows of the Madre de Dios and of the lower Urubamba 
where Rubber is so abundant. 

That railroad ought to be prolonged by means of two bran- 
ches which should go respectively to the afore-mentioned 
regions. The first one, that is to say the one which would 
bring to Moliendo and the Pacific the large business in rub- 
ber which is now being carried on along the Madre de Dios, 
might follow various fixed routes through the passes in the 
Eastern Cordillera and by the heads of the principal rivers 
which flow down to the East of it. 

One of them is that which starting from Tirapata would 
pass by Crucero, Limbany, Santo Domingo, Puerto Canda- 
mo and Puerto Markham, in search of a spot on the river 
Tambopata which would be open to navigation throughout 
the whole year. 

This is the route which the American companies the <Inca 
Mining C°> and «Inca Rubber C^> have adopted for the 
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construction of an excellent horse-road, which in partean also 
be used by carts, in accordance with a contract made with 
the Peruvian Government. 

The second feasible route, would be that starting from 
Santa Rosa, where there is a railway Station, and passing by 
Palca, Macusani, Ollachea and Chaquimayo, in search like- 
wise of a navigable spot on the river Inambari; this is the 
route adopted by the «Inambari Rubber C^> for the cons- 
truction of a road under the same conditions as the one pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The third route which would seem to be the most feasible 
and convenient, is that which taking advantage of the valley 
through which runs the river Marcapata, would start from a 
point on the railroad now being built between Checacupe 
and Urcos; would pass over the table-lands of Lauramarca, 
or would follow the vallies of Lurucunca opposite to Urcos, 
continuing along those of Hailhnash and Huaylla-Huaylla, 
so as to reach Marcapata; and running along the slopes on the 
left of this valley would pass over the table lands which stretch 
out between the river Marcapata and its affluent the Nosi- 
niscato; then crossing this river and passing to the opposite 
side would surmount the small range of hills which separates 
the Nosiniscato from the Punkirie so as to continue along the 
vast plain which extends up to the Madre de Dios and reach 
this river at a short distance from the mouth of the Karene, 
a spot equally distant from the Inambary and from the 
Manu. 

Finally, another feasible route is that which taking the di- 
rection from Cuzco to Paucartambo would proceed towards 
the East, either by the valley of Illichigua or by some other 
which might prove to be more favorable for surmounting the 
Eastern Cordillera, and descend by the sources of the Pil- 
copato or Upper Madre de Dios and continue along the banks 
of this river up to a point at which it is always navigable. 

Any one of these routes would serve as an outlet to the 
Pacific for an extensive region of those most abounding in 
Rubber, in the whole world, and which at the present mo- 
ment is almost without communication with the Atlantic 
Ocean, inconsequence of the formidable obstacle arising from 
the waterfalls (cachuelas) of the 'river Madera. 

The second branch which ought to be constructed on the 
Southern Railway, so as to connect on this side the highlands 
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with the Amazonio region, is that which starting from Cuz- 
CO would descend the valley of the Urubamba as far as that 
of Santa Ana, whence it would leave on one side the river and 
take the straight Hne of the large semi-circle which it descri- 
bes on the West^ and again return to its course after passing 
the «Pongo (Rocky Rapids) of Maiñique; at this point the 
hne would be on the Eastern plains; but as further down 
this river there are powerful rapids which render the naviga- 
tion difficult, especially in the winter time, the best route 
would be that alongside the Urubamba up to a short distan- 
ce from the mouth of the Misagua, 

At this point the communication with Iquitos would be se- 
cured by means of the navigation of the rivers Lower Uru- 
bamba and Ucayali; at the same time that it would be easy 
to establish a ready exchange of products between the Sou- 
thern Departments of Peru, and the northern one of Loreto. 

If these plans are carried out the means of communication 
in Peru would be much more complete. The Pan-American 
Railway on tapping cross-ways the three great transandine 
railroads would leave them united with each other, by rail, 
whilst their western extremes, starting from the Pacific coast, 
would be connected by the steamers devoted to the coasting 
trade, and their eastern extremes by the river-steamers of 
the Ucayali, In this manner the river Ucayali which flows 
from South to North between the degrees 73 and 75 of Green- 
wich Longitude, through almost the whole extent of the 
Peruvian territory, would give Peru a second coast, which we 
might well denominate the eastern one, just as that of the 
Pacific is the western coast, as all the places situated on the 
banks of the aforesaid river, in the heart of Peru, would be 
put by means of this economical water route, and thanks to 
the Amazon, in communication with all the ports of the world. 

We must bear in mind that the Pan-American Railway, 
on account of its running along the Andean highlands, takes 
a course almost parallel to that of the Pacific coast and con- 
sequently to that of the river UcayaH, following an interme- 
diate line to the two above mentioned railroads, and almost 
at equal distance from each one of them; thus Peru would 
have for the effects of communication three routes running 
from north to South across its whole territory. 

Besides the three lines of penetration of which we have 
spoken, there are other railways which run in the same di- 
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rection from West to East, which is at the same time that 
of the valleys of the coast. These lines by following that 
direction, satisfy the necessities of these regions, rendering 
easy and practicable the exploitation of their products and 
wealth. For the present they 'are only of local interest; but 
as they must later on be prolonged until they reach the ele- 
vated plains of the Cordillera, they will become transformed 
into new trasandine lines, which will then occupy the posi- 
tion which they deserve among the great railroads of Peru, 

The line from Pacasmayo to Yonan, which will have to be 
prolonged to Cajamarca, that from Salaverry to Otuzco, that 
from Chimbóte to Huaraz and some others, are the ones des- 
tined to be converted into Transandine lines, once they pen- 
etrate a few kilometers further into the interior, thus open- 
ing the respective ports of the Pacific Ocean. 

They will then afford, as the present ones now do, an easy 
and economical outlet to all the mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducts which are obtained from the Interior of the Republic, 
for their shipment in the steamers and sailing-vessels whose 
business it is to distribute those products among the great 
and markets of the world. 

The fact that the coast zone is formed of a series of trans- 
versal valleys which are separated one from the other, from 
their very head, by the spurs and ridges of the Cordillera, 
and in their lower part by tracts of arid land, which in some 
parts exceed 190 kilometers, has undoubtedly been the rea- 
son for the non-construction up to this date of a longitudinal 
railway parallel to the coast; moreover the sea navigation, 
especially that by steamer, has afforded a means of regular 
and easy communication between the ports and inlets in 
which those valleys terminate. 

Although the sea navigation by steamer along the Peru- 
vian coast of the Pacific Ocean is not today as cheap as it 
might be, it will nevertheless improve and become much 
cheaper on account of the establishment of new steamship 
companies, and as soon as the important coal mines which 
exist in the neighborhood of the coast are worked on a larger 
scale. 

There also exist along the coast some portions of lines run- 
ning parallel to the shore; but up to the present the construc- 
tion of these has been brought about by special causes; such 

as the necessity of affording to a valley or to some of the 

37 
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large estates a good port of shipment, or that of supplying 
an important centre for the local consumption. 

The noted increase in the population of the capital and in 
that of Callao, and the neighbpring towns, forming a nucleus 
of 250,000 inhabitants, has given rise to the project for the 
better providing of supplies, and at the same time for the re- 
duction of the prices of the articles of food which are most 
largely consumed. It is proposed to unite the Capital with \ 

the nearest valleys of the coast by means of two railways; | 

that to Huacho which will place it in communication with I 

the valleys situated near to the Northern coast, and that to ' 

Pisco which will unite amongst themselves, and with Lima, 
the valleys to the South of the Capital. These reasons and 
others, such as the uniting under one sole administration lo- 
calities now separated, will lead to the construction of other 
sections of railways parallel to the coast. Such would result 
from the union of the railroad system of Trujillo, Pacasmayo 
and Eten, which in this manner would run along the coast 
region for more than 150 kilometers. The international com- 
mission, charged by the majority of the South American Re- 
publics, with the study of the most favorable route for the 
great Panamerican Railway, which is to run through this 
Hemisphere from North to South, uniting together the dif- 
ferent railway systems, on recommending that this great ar- 
tery of communication should pass, in the Peruvian section, 
through the centre of the Andean highlands and valleys 
which run in the direction of the centre of the Cordillera, has 
marked out a new track for the Peruvian railways. 

The building of this great railway will tend enormously to 
the progress of the country in all the vast region which it will 
cross, and will impart incalculable progress to the populated 
centres and provinces along its route, not only on econo- 
mical grounds developing fully and rapidly the industries 
and commerce of these districts, but also on social grounds 
carrying there the most absolute security for the life and 
property of the inhabitants, and also the inestimable benefits 
accruing from a local administration subject to the immediate 
vigilance and action of the central authority. 

This grand line is destined to acquire the immense impor- 
tance which for obvious reasons belongs to the international 
railways, since in the matter of railways, the length repre- 
sents the same part as the radius does to the circle, just as 
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the lengtheming of the radius enlarges the circumference, so 
the increase in the radius of the railway's influence augments 
the traffic and importance of the railways; and still more so 
when the prolongation has for its object the encouragement 
of international traffic, that is to say the movement of pas- 
sengers and cargo beyond the national frontiers. 

The Pan-american Railway after leaving Loja, in Ecua- 
dor, will penetrate into Peruvian territory by the valley of the 
river Canchis; continuing its way by Jaen, Cajamarca, Hua- 
raz. Cerro de Pasco, Oroya, Huancayo, Ayacucho, Cuzco, 
Juliaca and Puno; it will cross the Bolivian frontier near to 
Desaguadero, so that it will pass through, or near to all the 
Departments of Peru, uniting the principal centres of popu- 
lation of the Andean region, so that it will become the ver- 
tebral column of the Peruvian railway system. 

It is evident therefore that, leaving on one side the Pana- 
merican railroad, which is the only one of its kind, Peru has 
three classes of railways perfectly defined; those of penetra- 
tion which we have called trasandine, the coast lines, and 
lastly those of the Montaña, or forest region: to the first be- 
longs the promoting and development ot the cattle trade as 
well as that of the cultivation of the products of the tempe- 
rate zone, and especially the mining industry; the second 
ones are called upon to assist in the development of the agri- 
cultural industry by aflfording cheap and rapid means of trans- 
port for its produce ; and finally the third should facilitate 
the exploitation and colonization of those vast and rich tracts 
of country on which depends the future of Peru. 

At the present time there exist a few offshoots of this great 
railway, represented by the sections already constructed from 
Cerro de Pasco to Huancayo, passing by Oroya, and that 
from Juliaca to Checacupe, which in a short time will reach 
to Cuzco; some others are in course of construction as, for 
instance, that which runs through the bottom of the famous 
Callejón de Huaylas, and the prolongation of the line from 
Huancayo to Cuzco is also a matter of project. 

We have already stated that the route of the Panamerican 
railway coincides with that of the future development of the 
Peruvian lines. In fact when cutting in its vertical track the 
present transandine lines, as well as the projected ones, it 
will connect them with each other, converting them into so 
many branches, which will become the ribs of the vertebral 
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column, represented by the Panamerican Railroad, and of 
which the natural terminals on the West will be, as we have 
already stated, the Peruvian ports on the Pacific, and on the 
East, the waters of the Amazon, or of some of its principal 
affluents. 

In this manner the Panamerican Railway will render per- 
fect and complete, the railway system, which together with 
the steam navigation in the vast regions of the rivers, will 
leave established the communication throughout a great part 
of the national territory. 



In 1848 was constructed the first Peruvian Railway, which, 
if not the first in South America, was certainly the second. 
This line runs over the 13.7 kilometers which separate the 
port of Callao from the capital Lima. 

There are today in the national territory 2200 kilometers 
of railways of different gauges, from 0.60 to the usual one of 
1.45, as may be seen from the details of the table which ap- 
pears further on. Of these 2000 kilometers, 1500 are pro- 
perty of the State. The Peruvian Corporation, an English 
Jointstock Company, which in representation of the holders 
of bonds of the paid off foreign debt of Peru, received in usu- 
fruct all these lines until the year 1956, has the management 
of them and exploits them for account of the parties it re- 
presents. These railways are marked with an asterisk and 
the gross proceeds in the economical year ended on 30*^ June 
1906 were £ 766, 758. The other lines belong to private con- 
cerns or to important Peruvian or foreign enterprises. 



Railways of Peru in 1906 



ROADS 



Paita to Piura 

Piura to Catacaos 

Bayovar to Reventazón 

Pimentel to Lambayeque 

Eten to Ferreñafe 

Eten to Cayalti 

Chiclayo to Patapo 

Pacasmayo to Guadalupe and Yonan 
Salaverry to Trujillo and Ascope . . . 

Chicama to Pampas 

Trujillo to LfOredo 

Loredo to Galindo 



Year of 
construction 


Gaufre Meters 


1 
Length 
in kilometersi 


1884 


1.45 


97.000 


1888 


0.75 


10.650 


1904 


1.00 


45.000 


1873 


0.91 


24.140 


1871 


1.45 


43.100 


1904 


0.60 


37.000 


1871 


1.45 


24.000 


1876 


1.45 


96.000 


1875 


0.91 


76.000 


1898 


0.91 


30.000 


1896 


0.91 


12.000 


1896 


0.91 


13.000 
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ROADS 



Galindo to Menocucho 

Huanchaco to Roma 

Chimbóte to Suchiman 

Supe to Pativilca river 

River Pativilca to Paramonga Estate 

Supe tc San Nicolas 

Chancay to Palpa 

Playa Chica to the Salt-beds of Hua- 
cho 

Callao to Lima 

Lima to Chorrillos 

Callao to Punta 

Callao to Bellavista (Wheat deposits) 

Lima to Mag-dalena del Mar 

Lima to Ancon 

Callao to Chicla 

Chicla to Oroya 

Ticlio to Morococha 

Casapalca to **Carmen" 

Cerro Azul to Cañete 

Tambo de Mora to Chincha Alta .... 

Pisco to lea 

Moliendo to Arequipa 

Ensenada to Pampa Blanca Estate . 

Arequipa to Puno 

Juliaca to Santa Rosa 

Santa Rosa to Sicuani 

Sicuani to Checcacupe 

lio to Moqueg-ua 

Oroya to Cerro de Pasco 

Oroya to Huari 

Vista Alegre to Goillarisquisga 



Vale. 



Tear of 
ocmstructkki 



I90S 
1902 
1872 
1902 
1903 
1899 
1877 

1876 
1849 
1858 
1872 

Í9Ó2 
1869 
1870 
1893 
1900 
1900 

Í898 
1869 
1869 
1905 
1871 
1872 
1891 
1906 
1871 
1904 
1906 
1905 



Gauge Meters 



0.91 
0.91 
1.00 
0.60 
0.60 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
0.60 
1.45 
0.91 
1.00 
1.45 
1.45 
0.75 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 



Length 
in kilometers 



5.000 
40.000 
52.500 
12.200 
10.000 

6.000 
30.000 

10.000 

13.700 

13.000 

2.600 

3.400 

5.000 

37.000 

141.300 

80.700 

13.400 

4.650 

11.000 

10.000 

74.000 

172.000 

8.000 

351.760 

132.000 

68.000 

41.000 

131.000 

21.000 

43.100 

100.000 



2,151.800 k 



Notwithstanding the serious and constant efforts made by 
the different administrations of Peru during late years, on 
behalf of the construction of railways, their excessive cost on 
account of the topographical conditions of the country and 
the great distances which invariably separate the centres, 
always thinly populated, have prevented the carrying out of 
this purpose notwithstanding the general desire, Under the 
presidency of señor Candamo (1904) a new law regarding 
railways was passed, devoting to their construction the enti- 
re proceeds of the tax on Tobacco, of which the amount is 
calculated at £ 200, 000 per annum. The present Head of 
the Government, don José Pardo, included expressly in his 
presidential programme, the construction of railways as one 
of the most prominent intentions of his government. 

Numerous and important concessions have been recently 
granted by Peru for the extension and construction of new 
railways, especially to North-American capitalists. 
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Various banking establishments in Europe and in the Uni- 
ted States have offered to President Pardo to supply the Na- 
tion with the sum of 15,000,000 dollars, at 6 per cent inte- 
rest per annum, for investment in the construction of new 
railways. At the present moment Congress is discussing the 
conditions and the acceptance of this proposal. The realiza- 
tion of this loan, independently of the other conditions gran- 
ted as regards railways, will contribute immensely to the 
increase of the number of kilometers of railroads which Peru 
at present possesses, so that its railway system may be in 
proportion to the importance of the country and the vast 
fountains of wealth it possesses. 

Only three years ago (1904) the first electric railway in 
Peru was inaugurated. The line which first introduced the 
employment of this force in the running of trains was that 
from Lima to the bathing-resort at Chorrillos, which is si- 
tuated at a distance of 14 kilometers from the Capital. 

A few months later the second Hne was opened to public 
traffic, from Lima to Callao, and which also runs to the 
bathing-resort of La Punta, a total distance of 16 kilometers. 
At present another line is under construction to Chorrillos 
and the new bathing-resort in the small bay of La Herradu- 
ra. Another line is Hkewise being constructed from Huacho 
to Sayan. Both the streets of Lima and those of Callao have 
electric tramways running through them. The total length 
of the Lima system, in the part already constructed, will 
reach a distance of 48 kilometers. The total distance over 
which the electric lines run is altogether 98 kilometers. Few 
countries possess more favorable conditions for the employ- 
ment of electric traction in the conveyance of passengers and 
cargo. 

Powerful water-falls are abundant in the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and their western streams are formed of a series of 
rivers and brooks which come down from a great height to 
the Pacific Ocean; all of these can be used for the provision 
of a large amount of motive power, in the same manner as 
the eastern streams. On the other hand, both the price of 
coal and that of the native petroleum is still high, for which 
reason the application of electricity must become much more 
extensive and important. Up to the present moment all the 
materials used in the electric plants and railways have been 
imported from the United States. 



J 



Currency and financial institutions 



In order to be able to understand better the economic pro- 
gress of the Repubh'c, and the actual state of its finances, 
we must make mention, although very concisely, of the Credit 
Institutions and Financial Societies, which exercise a direct 
or indirect influence on the economical regime of the country. 

Considering the importance which in the consolidation of 
the riches of Peru must be attributed to the change in the 
monetary standard, that is to say to the adoption of the gold 
standard, we shall first give a detailed account of this most 
important reform, and afterwards treat separately of the Na- 
tional Banks, Insurance Companies, National Tax-Collecting 
Company, National Salt-dealing Company, and finally of the 
English Company called «The Peruvian Corporation», as 
this concern is the usufructuary of all the principal railroads 
in Peru. 



CURRENCY 

When in 1821 the Independence of Peru was proclaimed, 
the same monetary system prevailed as in the Metropolis. 
The Gold and Silver coins circulated with full value as legal 
tenders, and in the following year (1822) a new currency was 
ordered to be coined, both of Gold and Silver, with the same 
fineness and weight as the Spanish currency, substituting 
only the bust of the monarch and the Spanish Coat of Arms 
by the Peruvian Coat of Arms and the mottoes and devices 
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expressed in the decree which ordered the coining of the 
new money. 

This new currency, the only one which circulated in Peru 
with full value as a legal tender, until the year 1 836, when by 
reason of the Peru- Bolivian Confederation celebrated in that 
year, the Bolivian money, although of inferior fineness, was 
admitted in Peru at the same value as the native currency. 

In a former Chapter we have treated at length of all rela- 
ting to the BoHvian money and we have related how it was 
that Peru succeeded in changing it for Peruvian currency of 
legal fineness, thus putting an end to the introduction of an 
inferior currency in the monetary regime of Peru, which was 
gradually impoverishing the blood which circulated in its 
principal commercial arteries, and taking care to prohibit for 
the future the circulation of that low grade currency which 
caused heavy losses to trade and to the public wealth in ge- 
neral. 

It was in 1863 that new law was passed reforming the mo- 
netary system of Peru. By this law which established the 
decimal system and the double standard of Gold and Silver, 
ordering the coinage of money in each of these metals, and 
recognizing the Silver Sol as the monetary unit. The coin- 
age of the new money was subject to the following regulations: 



Name of the Coins — SllTrr Coins 


Weight 
in grammes 


Diameter 
in millimeters 


Value in cents 


Sol 


25 

12. 5 
5 

2.5 
1.25 


37 
30 

23 
18 

15 


ICO 

50 
20 

10 

5 


Half — Sol 


Fifth of Sol 


Tenth (dinero) 

Twentieth {}4 dinero). . 


Gold Coins 






Value in scúa 1 

1 


Gold Sol 

Half-Gold-Sol 

Quarter of Sol 

Tenth of Sol 


32,25804 
1 6, 1 2902 

8,9451 
3.2258 

1,6129 


35 
28 

23 
19 
17 


20 ! 
10 

5 

2 

I 


Twentieth of Sol 
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Finally, the law of 30^ December 1872, altered the Gold 
coin, limiting the coinage to Gold Sols and Fifths of Gold 
Sols, laying down that the weight of the former should be 25 
grammes and the diameter 30 millimeters while the latter 
was to have the weight of 5 grammes and diameter of 16 
millimiters. As this law fixed no legal value to the Gold coin, 
this became «de facto> demonetized, and consequently the 
Silver remained as the only monetary standard in Peru. 

We have seen that the co-existence of the Gold and Sil- 
ver currency, that is to say the regime of bimetalism only 
existed until the passing of the law of 30^ December 1872, 
which demonetized the Gold coins. 

The result was that bimetallism was abolished but in its 
stead the monometallism of silver was introduced. 

The regime of the silver standard lasted until December 
1897 at which date the gold standard was implanted in the 
country. During all that length of time the silver, currency 
was the only one which performed the functions of money in 
Peru, with the exception of 12 years from the i»* August 
1875 until December 1887, when at first the unconvertible 
bank note and afterwards the fiscal paper money circulated 
in the greater part of the territory performing the functions 
of currency. 

Since the establishment in 1897 of the gold standard there 
has been no alteration in the monetary system which is the 
following; Gold coins: the Peruvian pound, which is the mo- 
netary unity, consists of a gold coin the diameter of which 
is 22 millimeters with the weight of 7 grammes 988 milligram- 
mes and a fineness of 0,916 ^ millesimals; the half-pound 
with the same fineness; and by a law recently issued in De- 
cember 1906 the coinage has been authorized of gold coins 
equivalent to the fifth part of the pound. 

Sub-multiples of the Peruvian pound are the old silver coins 
of Peru; but only with the character of auxiliary currency, 
viz: The silver Sol with a weight of 35 grammes and equal 
to one hundred centesimals of the Sol. The fifth of a Sol, 
with a weight of 5 grammes, equal to 20 centesimals. The 
tenth of a Sol with a weight of 2 J^ grammes, equal to 10 
centesimals. And the twentieth of a Sol, with a weight of 
I y^ grammes, equal to 5 centesimals. The fineness of all 
these silver coins is 9 tenths. 
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The Copper money, which is likewise only an auxiliary 
currency, consists of coins of i and 2 hundredth parts of 
a Sol, and according to law is only a legal tender up to the 
sum of 20 cents. 

We will now proceed to give a description of the diflferent 
measures it was necessary to adopt in order to obtain the 
establishment of the Gold Standard. 

When the depreciation of Silver occurred, the coining of 
the silver Sol was free and unhmited. while that coin was 
then the monetary unit, and as such a legal tender up to any 
amount; under these circumstances the national silver cur- 
rency commenced to depreciate and with it naturally the 
whole mass of the circulating medium that existed in the 
country, amounting to nearly 1 2 miUions of Sols, and which, 
while the coining regime subsisted, was fatally bound up to 
the destiny of the silver metal, which went on falling conti- 
nually as regards its equivalent value in gold. Consequent- 
ly a new and serious economic problem for the finances of 
the country which were just beginning to improve, had now 
put in its appearance, giving rise to the same difficulties 
which have lately beset all the countries that are silver mo- 
nometalists. It therefore became urgently necessary for it to 
face this new crisis, before a larger depreciation in Silver 
could cause greater damages. 

This imminent peril occupied the attention of our business 
men, and on the repetition in 1886 of the fall in Silver, the 
Managing Director of the only National Bank existing at that 
time, Mr. Joseph Payan, called the attention of the Govern- 
ment and of the public to the matter, and we may add that 
this is not the only financial problem in which Mr. Payan 
has taken the initiative and which by his intelligence and 
beneficial influence he has succeeded in carrying out. 

In 1892, the aforesaid Banker commenced a new and ac- 
tive campaign in favor of the Gold Standard, strongly backed 
up by the Bank of which he was the Manager and by the 
leading daily paper <El Comercióla, as well as by some of the 
other clearsighted editors of the native press. 

The idea of the proposed reform having been warmly es- 
poused by H. E. don Nicolás de Piérola, at that time Pre- 
sident of the Republic, and who for a long time had profes- 
sed the same opinion, it became possible to solve this great 
problem in a brilliant and radical manner, and finally the 
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Peruvian Congress sanctioned the adoption of the Gold 
Standard, thanks to the decided impulse given to the matter 
by President Piérola. 

This delicate operation was gradually carried out with the 
utmost sagacity and prudence, without causing any serious 
disturbance in the finances of the country. It was considered 
that while the necessary amount in gold coins was being got to- 
gether in order for them to perform throughout the country the 
service of the circulating medium, it would be more convenient 
to go on making use of the silver sols in circulation, fixing at 
once their value in gold. For this purpose it was decided to 
adopt as the new relative par value that of i to 31, which is 
very close upon 24 pence English money for each silver sol. 
By this means the legal equivalent of a Peruvian pound was 
fixed at ten silver sols and the problem likewise solved of the 
value in gold of the silver sols in circulation, — some 10 to 
1 2 millions of sols — fixing it at 24 pence which increased 
by some 10 to 15 per cent their gold value, which, intrinsi- 
cally, according to the price of silver at that time in London, 
would have been about 22 pence. 

In order to establish practically in the trade operations the 
new value of the silver sols fixed at 24 pence, it was resolved 
in the first place to avoid any increase in the circulating me- 
dium of silver coins, and secondly to diminish the stock. 

In accordance with this plan, the free coinage of silver 
money was naturally suspended, and the re-importation of 
that money was prohibited under severe penalties although 
it was still a legal tender in Peru. 

This measure of the Administration bears the date of 10^ 
April 1897, ^^^ 2t few months later, in October of the same 
year Congress passed a law ordering the Custom House duties 
to be paid in gold at the rate of one pound sterling for every 
ten sols. This disposition practically established the new 
equivalency. In December 1897, by a new decree, the pay- 
ment in the Custom Houses of the Republic of the Import 
duties was submitted to certain regulations. It was then or- 
dered, in accordance with the law, that the payment should 
be made in cash in pounds sterling, each sum of ten sols of 
duties owing to be cancelledby the handing over of one pound 
sterling; it was also set forth that every payment made to 
the Custom Houses in silver sols should suffer a surcharge of 
5 per cent. 
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Consequently, the law above mentioned and the decree 
putting it in force practically established the par value of i 
to 3 1 between the silver and gold, that is to say the legal 
equivalency between the pound sterling and the silver sols 
at the rate of i to lo. 

These measures naturally led to the entrance of gold coin 
into the country so as to form the necessary stock of gold 
currency and constitute the new circulating medium which 
was to replace that of the silver money then existing. A se- 
cond law autorized the Executive Power to demonetize and 
melt down into bars an amount in silver sols which it consi- 
dered sufficient; to sell the aforesaid silver bars in London 
for gold, and import their equivalent into the country in gold 
sterling coins; at the same time, in order to cover the expen- 
ses of this operation and any attendant loss, the Govern- 
ment was authorized to make use of the 5 per cent surcharge 
levied in the Custom Houses of the Republic upon every 
payment made in the silver money of the country. 

For the same reason, viz: to reduce the stock of silver sols 
and thus fac ilitate their valuation in gold, the Executive 
Power was authorized to transform the sols into 20 cents 
and 10 cents coins, which according to law constitute a legal 
tender up to the sum of 100 sols. 

In December 1897, before the close of the year of our mo- 
netary reform. Congress passed a law authorizing the coin- 
age of a gold coin of the same weight and fineness as the 
English sovereign, and at the same time ordering that this 
new coin should be received by the State as the equivalent 
of ID sols. 

To facilitate and provoke the coinage of the new national 
gold coins, the duty of 3 per cent imposed generally upon 
the export of gold was allowed to remain in force, and the 
Mint was ordered only to charge 2 per cent for the coining 
of the new gold coins, which could be freely exported in that 
form. 

To render complete this important monetary reform, a law 
was passed in August 1 898, declaring explicitly that the Pe- 
ruvian pound was a legal tender for 10 sols, and in like man- 
ner provisionally the English sovereign, both of them with 
absolute power for cancelling monetary obligations. Later 
on the coinage of half Peruvian pounds was authorized and 
this authorization has recently been extended to the coinage 
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of fifths of the pound. Finally in 1898 the power of the sil- 
ver sols as a legal tender was reduced; these coins had main- 
tained their position as a legal tender up to the amount of 
ten sols, viz the value of one pound; but now the monetary 
unity in Peru was declared to be the Peruvian pound. 

Lastly, when in December 1901, the law was passed de- 
claring that the monetary unit in Peru was the Peruvian 
pound and that the silver sols were only a legal tender up to 
the sum of 10 sols, the object in view was not the future rea- 
lization of a monetary reform but that of giving legal sanction 
to a reform already consummated. This important reform 
reached its crowning point, when some months later, on i»*. 
March 1903 all the Banks came to an agreement to keep their 
accounts and perform all their operations in the new legal mo- 
ney of Peru — the Peruvian gold pound — at the same time de- 
claring that from that moment all the balances with which the 
different Accounts Current were closed on the 28^ of Fe- 
bruary in that year would be converted into gold at par, in 
the proportion established by law. 

Since that date, the Accounts Current in the Banks are 
only kept in gold and those establishments pass to the credit 
of their clients in Peruvian gold pounds the amounts handed 
over to them in silves sols ; at the same time paying their 
obligations and the cheques drawn upon them in gold or silver 
coins, as the holder of the document may prefer, always in 
the legal proportion of i pound for 10 sols. 

In consequence of this series of legislative, administrative 
and banking resolutions, taken always in accordance with the 
principles of political economy, and adopted invariably at 
the most opportune moment, which shows that those who 
adopted them knew perfectly well what they were doing, this 
most important reform has been gradually carried out, with- 
out causing the sHghtest perturbation in the financial affairs 
of the country, and in reality with a degree of success which 
has exceeded the expectations of those who were most san- 
guine of good results. 

The only details of all this plan of reform, which have been 
criticised by some persons, are: the having adopted as the 
monetary unit the Peruvian pound, without establishing a 
larger disproportion between the legal or monetary value of 
the silver and its intrinsic value, which was only about 20 per 
cent, in order to be prepared for any rise that might take 
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place in the price of that metal, which would result in the 
money coined from silver having a commercial value higher 
than its monetary one, and thus avoid the possibility of 
the disappearance of the fractional currency either by the 
exportation or concealment of the silver circulating medium. 
In reality the pound sterling would seem to be a monetary 
unit of too high a value for a country where the transactions 
are not for such considerable sums as those in which the 
pound sterling is a suitable unity. On the contrary, the old 
unity of the Sol, which is the equivalent of 24 pence is in 
perfect harmony with the greater part of the transactions of 
the home trade. Therefore it might have been preferable to 
imitate the example of India, which has preserved the «rupee>, 
and the monetary reform of which country has so many points 
of contact with that of Peru. We might also have adopted 
a similar course to that taken by Japan, Chile, Ecuador and 
other nations which have adopted the gold standard, retain- 
ing at the same time their old monetary unit. Neither can 
these persons see the necessity on the part of Peru for the 
instantaneous alteration of its monetary unit, in violation of 
its traditional customs. 

The Peruvian gold pounds or English soverigns circulate 
today at par with the silver currency, the monetary functions 
of which reduced to those of an auxiliary medium ?d'appoint) 
serve together with the copper coins (cents) as tne circula- 
ting medium in Peru for the smaller transactions. The total 
amount of the monetary circulation is put down at ;¿' 2.000,000 
in the following form : 

In gold £ 1.400,000 

In silver > 600, 000 

The benefits which have arisen from the adoption of the 
gold standard, or rather since the commencement of the 
reform in April 1897, by the suspension of the free coinage 
of silver, have been that the rate of Exchange on London 
has fluctuated constantly ronnd about 24 pence which is the 
new «gold point>; and these fluctuations in the Exchange 
have always been in proportion to the actual expense arising 
from the transport in bulk of the funds from one commercial 
centre to another. 

If Peru had not adopted the gold standard when this me- 
tal became the international monetary standard, this country 
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would have continued in the isolation in which the silver 
standard kept it as regards foreign capital which is absolutely 
necessary for the exploitation of its natural wealth. In fact, 
only those countries, whose monetary system offers absolute 
stability, as far as is humanly speaking possible, are in a fa- 
vorable position for attracting foreign capital. The influx of 
foreign capital to Peru, since the adoption of the gold stan- 
dard, and which influx has in many cases taken the material 
form of gold coin, has been very considerable; in the same 
way large amounts of native capital have returned to the coun- 
try, which had previously left it, to escape from the instabi- 
lity of the silver currency. 

Naturally all this which has only been the natural conse- 
quence of the introduction into the country of the gold regi- 
me, has greatly facilitated the successful operation of the re- 
form, but in addition to this another important factor has 
been the good fortune of the country in having had during 
this period, and up to the present time, a series of intelligent 
and patriotic governments which have known how to give to 
the Republic the inestimable benefits of stability in the pu- 
blic order. 

We will now complete the information contained in the 
foregoing pages, by presenting, grouped together in different 
periods, statistics regarding the coinage effected in the Peru- 
vian Mint, since the date of the Independence. 

For still better information we also subjoin some very in- 
teresting data with regard to the coinage during the last 30 
years of the regime of the Spanish Government (1791 to 
1821). In that period were coined in gold $ 15.623,913.4 and 
in silver $ 129.640,003. 

Ftrsi Period {1822 to 1863). Bimetallic regime, from the 
proclamation of the Independence until the monetary reform 
of i863. 

Gold $ 7-545,606,5 

Silver > 28.982,547,5 

Second Period {\%6¿^ to 1897. Monometallic silver regime, 
until the adoption of the gold standard: Silver S. 62.087,088. 

Third Period {i^gj to 1906. Gold standard regime, until 
December 1906: ;¿' 912, 11 1-600. 
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In addition to the information contained in the foregoing 
data we may state that the amount of English gold coin im- 
ported between the years 1897 and 1906, including the latter 
year, reached the sum of £ 1.853,642 and that the metallic 
currency in circulation amounts to £^ 2.000,000 in the follow- 
ing form: 

In gold % 1. 400, 000 

In silver > 600,000 



BANKS 

Previous to the commencement of the movement in favor 
of the establishment of the gold standard, and when peace 
was not yet insured in Peru, there only existed as Credit Ins- 
titutions, the Bank of Callao, a branch of the Bank of Lon- 
don, Mexico and South America, and the old Savings Bank, 
a dependency of the Lima Public Benevolent Society. 

In 1889 the Italian Bank was founded, principally with 
capital put up by the Italian colony and in 1897 the branch 
of the Bank of London, Mexico and South America was mer- 
ged into the Bank of Callao, thereby forming the Bank of 
Peru and London, with a capital of ;^ 200,000, which has 
recently been increased to £ 500, 000. Consequently at that 
time the banking capital only amounted to £ 300,000, be- 
sides the sum of ¿ 9500 which was the small capital of the 
Savings Bank. The amounts which the public had then de- 
posited in these three Credit Institutions, in the form of de- 
posits and accounts current did not exceed £ 1.245.000. 
Subsequently the International Bank of Peru, the Popular 
Bank and a branch of the German Transatlantic Bank, 
were established, and shortly before, in view of a law stipu- 
lating that all the judicial and ñscal deposits should be con- 
centrated in one Credit Institution, the Bank of Deposits 
and Consignments was founded with a capital of £ 100,000 
subscribed by the Lima Banks. 

At the office of this Institution, the exchange, or liquida- 
tion, or compensation is daily made of the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of the diflferent Banks that is to say it performs in Li- 
ma the part of a Clearing-House. The daily amount of 
these operations is on an average about £ 120,000. 
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The Bank of Peru and London in order to extend its bu- 
siness has opened branches in the principal commercial cen- 
tres, viz: Callao, Arequipa, Piura, Trujillo, lea, Pacasmayo, 
Chiclayo, Cerro de Pasco and Cuzco. 

The German Transatlantic Bank has likewise established 
branches in Callao and Arequipa. 

Besides this, the Bank of Peru and London, the Italian 
Bank and the Savings Bank have all three of them establish- 
ed separately a Mortgage Section. 

In accordance with the special laws relating to this sub- 
ject, those Credit Institutions are authorized to issue mort- 
gage bonds for the amounts of the mortgages made in their 
favor, and even up to tenfold of the capital set down and 
affected to this class of operations; and although the amount 
of the bonds issued does not exceed £^ 330,000, the influen- 
ce of the Mortgage Banks has been extremely beneficial to 
the landed property, and has led to a rise in its value. 

By the establishment of all these Credit Societies or Com- 
panies the banking regime has extended throughout a great 
part of the national territory and the banking transactions 
have acquired increasing importance. In general the profits 
earned by the Banks have been satisfactory, although the 
law deprives them of the important resource of issuing notes 
payable to the Bearer in coin and at sight. 

The only contribution which weighs directly upon the 
Banks is that of 5 per cent upon their nett profits. 

The paid up capital of the Lima Banks, as soon as the last 
instalments of the recent increase of capital are handed in, 
is as follows: 

Bank of Peru and London £ 500,000 

Italian Bank > 200,000 

German Transatlantic Bank > 200,000 

International Bank > 100,000 

Popular Bank > 100,000 

Deposit and Consignment Bank .... > 100,000 

Savings Bank > 20,000 

¿ 1.220,000 



The position of the Banks on the 31*** December 1906 was 

the following: 
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Cash ¿ 863,393 

Discounts and Debit Accounts > 5.375,498 

Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures > 102,862 

Sundry Assets > 788 

Capital and Reserve Fund > 1.084,850 

Accounts current, Deposits and Acceptances > 5. 1 34, 485 

Sundry Liabilities > 123, 206 

Total Assets equal to the Liabilities > 6.342,541 



INSURANCE COMPANIES 



Another group of the Commercial Joint Stock Companies 

Jj*«';| :¡f:|i which have been organized and have increased in number 

l';;';! |||rj during the last few years, destined as they are to take an im- 

!;!r:f'i''''3 1 portant part in the financial development of the country on 

• ^ , account of the accumulation of active capital which they bring 

ÍSüiin ',** about, is that of the Companies devoting their attention to 

!J!5* 'n'lf Insurance operations, both against maritime risks and against 

rH'*:: those of fires. 

tiir.^^*'"! • C ^"^ ^^ y^^ '^95 ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ \Sxii^ passed in Pe- 



lt! »»••"•! «g "■•" *'**^ yccu 1095 laws were loi liic iirsi iiiiic p¿ií>: 

•*!*ÍÍ!^-Í* ■ ^^ "^i^ regard to insurance business. Up to that time the 

^ carrying on of this line of industry was entirely free; at that 

period no Peruvian Insurance Company existed, as the old 
ones called «La Lima> and «La Sud-Americana> liquidated 



f^'^.i ';5 \ their affairs during the war with Chile, and notwithstanding 

*ii'''^ il^'' • ^^ large profits realized during the years in which they were 

i.'*!! f-'^ * ^^ ^^ business, their shareholders, after peace with Chile 

*l''^.iÍ*í^í ' ^^^^ concluded, did not re-open their doors. 

¿JÍHÍÍ-;Í , At that date (1895) the Insurance business was exclusively 

carried on by 15 agencies of foreign companies, all of them 
established in Lima, and which charged a rate of premium 
three times as high as that now paid. The resolution issued 
was extremely liberal and without the slightest intention of 
exclusivism; it simply required that a deposit of ;i 3,000 
should be made in order to enter upon this business, so as 
to guarantee by this means, through the State to the public 
effecting insurances the compliance with the obligations con- 
tracted in their policies by the foreign companies, through 
their agencies in Peru. But the haughtiness of these power- 
ful Insurance Companies, based upon the immense amount 
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of their Reserve Funds, together with their utter want of 
confidence in the native institutions led them to decide to li- 
quidate the agencies that they had established in Peru, al- 
though these left them a good margin of profits. Undoubt- 
edly they supposed that the native and foreign merchants in 
Peru would not put their trust in the insurance policies issued 
by the Peruvian companies, which might be established, and 
that without this support, the latter would be compelled to 
liquidate, leaving the field once more open to the foreign 
companies for them to do again business through their agen- 
cies. The facts have proved entirely the contrary; the first 
Insurance Company established in Lima was the clnterna- 
cional>, and with a sound judgement which does honor to its 
primitive organizers, it commenced its operations lowering 
by 50 per cent the rates of premium then in force; thus es- 
tablishing a more equitable and just proportion between the 
probabilities of the risks and the amount of the premiums, 
to the evident advantage of the merchants and proprietors. 

The development attained by this company, which from 
the first moment enjoyed the confidence and favor of the pub- 
lic, has been immense. As the limited amount of its capital 
was not sufficient to allow it to assume all the risks offered to 
it, the Peruvian capitalists encouraged by the success which 
the cinternacional» had met with in the first years of its exis- 
tence, started in the following year (1896) two new compa- 
nies, the «Rimao and the «Italia»; so that when the foreign 
companies became convinced of their error, and resolved to 
accept the resolutions enacted re-establishing their agencies, 
they discovered that they now had to fight a hard battle with 
the native insurance companies. 

On this date (1897) there were eleven foreign agencies 
which intended to dispute with the Peruvian Companies the 
control of the insurance business, the result of this competi- 
tion being a further reduction of 50 per cent in the rates of 
premium for fire-risks. 

In this state of things, and as the competition threatened 
serious injury to this branch of trade; on the petition of the 
native companies the law of 20*^ November 1901 was passed, 
which established regulations for the exercise of this indus- 
try in Peru, thus facilitating the development of the compa- 
nies already established and inviting the starting of other new 
ones. So it was that in 1902 the «Urbana» was established, 
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in 1903 the <Peru> and in 1904 «La Popular> and «La Na- 
cionab. 

Once more the foreign companies declined to submit to 
the terms of the law, and for the second time ordered the li- 
quidation of the insurances effected by their respective agen- 
cies, abandoning all business in Peru and leaving the field 
open to the native companies, for up to the present date only 
the «Law Union and Crown Company» has thought good 
to establish an agency in Lima. 

In accordance with the aforementioned law the minimum 
paid up capital required for the establishment in the Repu- 
blic of a foreign Insurance Company, or of an Agency of the 
same, is ¿ 20, 000, with the obligation to invest unavoidably 
50 per cent of the said sum in landed property located in the 
territory of the Republic, and the remaining 50 per cent in 
bonds of the Public Debt, of the Municipalities or of private 
institutions established in the country. These stocks remain 
as guarantee of the compliance with the obligations and res- 
ponsibilities assumed in favor of the public, either by the na- 
tive insurance companies, or by the foreign ones that have es- 
tablished agencies with the object of extending their business 
in Peru. 

The native companies now in existence are seven and all of 
them have their principal offices in Lima. 

In the general statement given below, the figures put down 
correspond to the position of the Companies after the liquida- 
tion of their operations in 1905. 

On examining these figures one obtains an exact idea of 
the financial position of those Companies, and can form a just 
opinion of the importance and excellence of the insurance 
business in Peru. 

The older companies, viz: the «Internacional, the «Rimao 
and the «Italia> which have been already 10 years in existen- 
ce and have succeeded in forming large reserve funds by the 
accumulation annually of a part of their profits, were able to 
distribute respectively for last year, enormous dividends of 
35, 25 and 24 per cent. The Companies — «Urbana», — 
«Peru>, — «Popular» and «National», which have only been 
established a few years, are still devoting annually sums to 
the formation of their respective Reserve Funds, previous to 
dividing the total profits. The «Urbana» which has now com- 
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pleted the fourth year of its existence paid out to its share- 
holders a dividend of 1 2 per cent for the past year. 

The following is the General Statement of the position of 
the seven Insurance Companies, on 31** December 1906. 

Subscribed Capital ¿ 1.550,000-000 

Paid up capital > 155,000-000 

Reserve Funds > 166,041-710 

Premiums collected > 65,436-41 1 

Profits > 55»437-o^o 

The following table shows the dividends paid by these 
companies during the last years. 

Dividends paid by the Insurance Companies during the 

last five years 



«I[>ternacional>. 

«Rfmac» 

€ltalia> 

<La Urbana». . . 

<Perú> 

«La Popular» . . 
«La Nacional». 



z9oa 



32% 
18^ 



66% 



1903 



36% 
\o% 



1904 



24% 
14% 
^0% 



70% 4^% 



1905 



35% 

24% 
12% 



96% 



1906 



$2% 

s% 



iO% 



140^ 



Total amount 

oí diridends paid 

by each one of the 

Companies 



179% 

97% 



70 
37% 
S% 

10% 



420% 



The Statistical Table given below, and which shows the 
amount of the insurance business transacted in Peru from 
the year 1895 to 1906 inclusive, allows one to form a correct 
idea of its increasing development, and at the same time of 
the importance to which the insurance transactions have at- 
tained. 
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Years 


Premiums 


Intetest 


CaaoalUcs 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


£ 1,888-389 

9,497-844 
15,858-211 
16,746-779 
19.269-777 
22,029-428 

25.629-936 
31.140-609 
37,030-843 

43.597-334 
59,058-606 
64,998-075 


£> 343-570 

1,431-128 

5.547-769 

7,465-722 

9.103-009 

8,602-383 

9,580-715 

12.031-693 

15,677-858 

21.825-452 

21.005-540 

24,774-507 




£ 1,248-413 

2,875-336 
2,447-218 
7.923-075 
1,100-280 
5.971-220 
2.775-709 
8,192-363 
17,448-043 
6,521-948 1 
6,537-988 


Total . . . 


£ 346.745-829 


£ 137.389-346 


£ 63,041-593 



The development of the insurance business is another evi- 
dent proof of the progress and culture attained by this coun- 
try during the late years of order and peace. 

Thanks to the existence of the seven Peruvian Compa- 
nies which we have mentioned, the amount collected in the 
country for premiums-has been ¿ 346, 746 and close upon 
£ 138,000 for the corresponding interest on the first mentio- 
ned sum, all of which in case of the non-existence of the na- 
tive companies would have gone out of the country to swell 
the reserve funds of the foreign companies, whereas in the 
present case it represents the product of ¿ 155,000, which 
is the total amount of the capital paid up by the shareholders 
of the seven native companies. 

These facts are amply sufficient to enable one to appre- 
ciate the importance and the wide sphere of business open to 
the native Insurance companies, besides the active part they 
take in the economical re-constitution of Peru; and as there 
is every reason to expect that they will continue to gain 
strength in like proportion to the results obtained since the 
epoch of their foundation, it is beyond doubt that they will 
still realize larger profits; thus we can perceive the import- 
ance of this cog-wheel in the economical gear of Peru. 
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NATIONAL SALT-DEALING COMPANY 

In accordance with the authorization granted to the Exe- 
cutive Power to make a contract for the administration of the 
Salt monopoly and the collection of its revenue, with a Joint 
Stock Company, under the conditions which it judged most 
convenient for the fiscal interests, these operations have been 
entrusted to the National Salt-dealing Company, established 
for that purpose. 

As set forth in the contract celebrated, the Government 
has handed over to the said Company all the salt-works, being 
fiscal property, that exist in the national territory, granting 
it the exclusive right of working them, exploiting them and 
selling the salt in the RepuWic for home consumption, and 
also of exporting the article. 

The prices for its sale are fixed by the Government in 
view of the Company's proposals, and the latter receives on 
the gross amount of the tax collected and on the sale of the 
Salt a commission of 5 per cent, subject to an annual reduc- 
tion of J^ per cent until it becomes reduced to 2 J^ per cent, 
which is the minimum fixed. 

The total net product of the revenue of the Salt monopoly 
in 1906 was ¿ 70, 1 19-400 and there is every reason to ex- 
pect that in the present conditions of the monopoly the reve- 
nue will go on increasing each year. 

This Company is therefore another important factor in the 
collection of the fiscal revenues. 



THE PERUVIAN CORPORATION 

This financial institution established in London, and which 
is in a position allowing it to exercise great influence in the 
economic development of Peru, not only on account of its 
vast financial relations, but more especially because it is the 

40 
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usufructuary of the principal Peruvian railways, and conse- 
quently has in its hands those powerful elements of progress. 
Unfortunately an erroneous idea of its real interest and con- 
venience, together with the want of confidence, or rather of 
clear-sightedness for the appreciation of natural effects, which 
the near and rapid exploitation of the great sources of Pern's 
wealth ought to produce, considering its magnitude and im- 
portance, has been the cause whereby the arrangement which 
gave birth to this Company has failed to produce the benefi- 
cial effects expected from it. It was exactly this want of clear- 
sightedness, which led to the Company's omitting to join, 
from the commencement, the future of its business whith the 
economic development of Peru. If the Company had coope- 
rated sincerely with its powerful elements to the fostering of 
the progress and prosperity of the country, which was the idea 
that led to its organization and that of the Government on 
signing the contract for the cancelling of the Foreign Debt, 
the labor in this direction would have been very much easier, 
and in that case the receipts of the Company would have been 
immense. It is true that the receipts from the railways have 
increased considerably of late years; but it is necessary to 
state that this is in no way due to the direct action of the Pe- 
ruvian Corporation, it being the result of the general progress 
of the industries of the country, and more especially due to 
the influence of North-American capital which has gone in 
forimportant mining exploitations and has constructed several 
branch railways from which the Peruvian Corporation reaps 
the benefit. It is surprising, but none the less true, that for 
some years past, and precisely since the cemmencement of 
the economic resurrection of Peru, this Company interested 
more than any other in the progress of the country, has fol- 
lowed up the strangely mistaken policy of clashing in Lon- 
don against every project tending to promote the advance- 
ment of the country, such as the construction of railroads and 
other public works which would facilitate the exploitation of 
the natural sources of its wealth. 

The want of comphance with the obligations contracted by 
either party, has created a delicate situation between the Go- 
vernment and the Peruvian Corporation, which for the mo- 
ment renders difficult the carrying out of sundry beneficial 
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projects which would greatly favor the material progress of 
Peru. 

It is very desirable, for the sake of the material progress of 
Peru, that an end should be put to these difficulties and that 
a general arangement should be come to, by submitting to 
arbitration all those points concerning which the two parties 
cannot arrive at an understanding. 

There is every reason to believe that the conferences be- 
tween the Minister of Finance, Mr. Leguia, and the Presi- 
dent of the Peruvian Corporation, Mr. William Eyre, will 
ultimately lead to a clear and equitable arrangement, as both 
parties will be the gainers thereby, and besides, that at the 
request of the Corporation, Congress conferred full and spe- 
cial powers upon the Government to negotiate and conclude 
a definite settlement which would reestablish that perfect 
harmony between the above named financial Institution and 
the Government of Peru, which is so necessary for the suc- 
cessful development of the country. 

The figures given in the subjoined table clearly show the 
importance of the railroads now in the hands of the Peruvian 
Corporation, and the continued increase in the receipts of 
those lines; which increase by the way is another proof of the 
economic progress of the Republic. 
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Sr. D. Augusto B. I^eguia 

President of the Cabinet and Minister of Finance 
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The question of finance in Peru has always been one of the 
most perplexing problems with which her statesmen have 
had to deal. From the moment when the country broke the 
ties which bound it to Spain, and established a government 
of its own, after three centuries of colonial administration, it 
had to face the most difficult economical problems. The 
tributary regime, which was founded upon monopolies and 
exclusive privileges, established by Spain in her colonies, 
could not subsist in a people that had emancipated itself and 
had earned the precious right of self-government. The men 
to whom the majority of their fellow-citizens entrusted the la- 
bor of organizing the self-government found themselves, obli- 
ged, without having any experience, to carry out this change, 
to build up and experiment on a new financial system. 

The successive revolutions which brought with them such 
frequent changes in the administration during the first years 
of the independent life of Peru, simply helped to aggravate 
the difficulties of the economical and financial situation of the 
country, and it became necessary to display a large dose of 
financial ability in order to organize the finances of the Nation 
on the footing that we now find them. 

It is impossible to give here an account of the development 
of the finances of Peru without at the same time treating of 
its loans, at least of the foreign ones, as this is quite indis- 
pensable in order to understand better the whole affair. The 
war of independence was not yet concluded, nor had Peru 
come into possession of all its revenues, which at that time 
did not amount to two millons of dollars, when she found 
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Meantime the Custom House revenues had increased chief- 
ly on account of the commercial development of the country, 
and reached the sum of two millions and a half annually, 
while, the revenue derived from the Guano figured at about 
two millions of dollars. 

Between the years 1851 to 1854, the amount of Guano ex- 
ported was 1.624,252 tons which gave the Government 
16.838,600 dollars. The Custom Hoese revenues during the 
same period amounted to 11.016,612 dollars. Thus we see 
that according to these figures the yearly income of Peru ex- 
ceeded 7.000,000 dollars. 

The lavishness of the administration of that time deeply 
affected the financial regime of the Nation, besides which the 
repeated political changes and popular movements largely 
contributed to increase the difficulties. The inauguration of 
every new administration brought with it, as a rule, a com- 
plete change of employes, a list of debts for urgent payment, 
and the liquidation of a large lot of obligations contracted by 
the out-going government and represented by vales and bonds 
which increased the amount of the home debt. 

Moreover as the public revenues were pledged, the first 
financial necessities experienced by the government were in- 
variably met by the quickest and easiest metod of raising mo- 
ney by obtaning from the group of Guano Consignees new 
advances on the product of the sales of this article; and these 
advances were, as a rule, made on conditions far from favor- 
able to the country. 

On occount of the continual recognition of credits, and of 
the obligations issued for the liberation of the negro slaves, 
the amount of the home debt had risen in 1855 to 24.429, 700 
dollars. 

The Guano having been proved to be an excellent manure 
in all parts of the world, the demand for it increased, and 
the average yearly sales rose to 200,000 tons; any financial 
difficulty that turned up was met by mortgaging the future 
product of the sales of Guano, instead of seriously thinking 
of the organization of a real tributary system to provide the 
means for overcoming these periodical crises, and thus place 
the State in a position free of penury and scarcity of funds. 

During this period a singular phenomenon, for the first time 
observed in the financial history of the world, took place in 
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Peru, viz: that a State could constantly satisfy its necessities 
without having recourse to taxation. 

As Peru counted upon such extraordinary and plentiful re- 
ceipts she neglected entirely the organization of a financial 
system, based upon public taxes, which would allow her at 
all times to meet the national expenditure, even at the mo- 
ment when those natural sources of wealth became exhausted. 

On the contrary, the Guano led to the dangerous habit of 
contracting loans ruinous for the State and to the fatal regime 
of corruptness and waste. 

Thus we see that in i860, the national expenditure exce- 
eded 20.000,000 dollars, more or less the double of what it 
was during the first years of independence, and yet notwith- 
standing this heavy annual outlay the amount of the direct 
contributions, including the sale qf stamped paper did not 
exceed half a million of dollars, and the revenue of the Cus- 
tom House was not more than three and a half millions of 
dollars. 

The product of the Guano, of which the sales now reached 
300,000 tons, left the Government about 12.000,000 dollars 
with which it covered three fifths of the General Budget. 

As by reason of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation celebra- 
ted in 1836, the Bolivian silver money circulated at par with 
the Peruvian, although it was of a lower standard; for that 
reason and for the close relations and trade with that Repu- 
blic, the Peruvian money of good standard, as always hap- 
pens in such cases, was completely dislodged by the inferior 
bolivian coin, in the making of which Peru could exercise no 
control. This ruinous state of affairs caused immense harm 
to the national wealth, as a country with a monetary system 
of this kind, is similar to an organism of which the blood be- 
comes poorer and poorer each day. 

Various administrative measures were taken with a view to 
putting an end to this evil, and at last the radical plan was 
adopted of reforming the monetary system of Peru, and the 
conversion of all the inferior Bolivian coins, for the Peruvian 
ones of good standard up to the sum of 10 miUions of dollars, 
and prohibiting in the future the use, or circulation of that 
foreign money, as the Peru-Bolivian Confederation had al- 
ready been dissolved. 

In order that the Government might have at its disposal 

the necessary means for carrying out this operation and that 

41 
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of consolidating in one sole debt the old foreign debts of Pe- 
ru — the Anglo-Peruvian, the Deferred Stock, the so-called 
Urribarren debt, and that of the Arica and Tacna Railway, 
— it was decided to contract a loan in London. This was is- 
sued in 1862 for the sum of £ 5. 500,000 at 4 J^ per cent in- 
terest and 8 % yearly amortization; the price at which this 
loan was issued was 93 per cent. 

Besides the general guarantee of all the Government re- 
venues, in this case the product of the sales of Guano in the 
United Kingdom and Belgium was given as a special gua- 
rantee. 

When the conversion of the old loans had been effected, 
there remained at the disposal of the Government the sum of 
£ 2.400,000, of which about one million sterling was remit- 
ted to Lima in the form of gold bars. 

The exchange of the Bolivian money for that of Peru was 
effected without any difficulty, and thus the monetary sys- 
tem of Peru was placed on a sound basis; but in proportion 
as the revenues from the Guano increased, so in still greater 
proportion increased the general expenses of the Republic, 
so much so that the latter always exceeded the receipts. The 
expenses had already reached 24 millions of sols while the 
receipts only amounted to 16 millions, leaving a deficit of 8 
millions, which we may say was the usual state of things at 
that time, as the Budgets were then liquidated with that dif- 
ference. 

As was inevitable in such a state of things the public debts 
of Peru, as well as the amount owing to the consignees of the 
Guano, went on increasing year by year. 

Such was the condition of the finances of the country until 
the occupation of the Chincha Islands took place by the Spa- 
nish men of war, those Islands being the principal Guano de- 
posit belonging to Peru. 

This unexpected act of hostility on the part of Spain obli- 
ged Peru to arm herself in order to repel this aggression. 
With this object in view the Government of that period de- 
cided to raise a new loan in London with the guarantee of 
the product of the Guano for the sum of £ 10.000,000, at 
5 % P^r annum interest, and 5 % amortization yearly, and in 
accordance with this decision transmitted its instructions to 
the Peruvian minister in London. 
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This loan, like the former one of 1862, commenced with 
the conversion of the old foreign debts of Peru, viz: the bonds 
of the loan made in the abovementioned year, and those cal- 
led Nueva Granada and Ecuador, which altogether represen- 
ted nearly ;¿'4.6oo,ocx); but as only ¿ y.(yD0y0oo of this loan 
were placed, there only remained for Peru, after deducting 
the expenses, the converting the aforesaid debts and the pay- 
ment of sundry urgent amounts due in Europe, the sum of 
£ 1.300,000. 

With part of this sum payment was made for the vessels 
of war «Huáscar» and «Independencia», which were cons- 
tructed by order of Peru, and some other elements of war were 
purchased. The remainder, viz £ 3. 000, 000 in bonds not is- 
sued, remained deposited in the hands of the Peruvian Mi- 
nister, and later on, in 1 866, it was resolved to devote the 
product of those bonds to public works, and with the product 
of their sale the railway from Moliendo to Arequipa was built. 
The attitude of Spain led to the Dictatorship; and the en- 
lightened statesman, don Manuel Pardo, father of the actual 
president, was appointed Minister of Finance. He was the 
first to undertake a patriotic reform and to organize the finan- 
ces of the country on a more solid basis than the ephemeral 
and eventual one of the Guano. The intention of the new 
Minister of Finance was to estabhsh a new fiscal regime by 
creating permanent resources which would ensure for the 
Nation, a financial existence of its own, independent of the 
funds derived from the Guano, the exhaustion of which was 
sooner or later inevitable. 

With this object in view, this noted statesman established 
the basis of the revenue system of Peru. He established the 
personal tax, and that on the consumption of spirits, the 
Stamp-duty, the Succession Duty, which increased the fiscal 
revenues by more than half a million of sols, and finally he 
established an Export Duty of 3 per cent on the principal 
products of the country. The receipts from these new con- 
tributions went on increasing gradually, and together with the 
Custom House revenues amounted to close upon 5 millions. 

The quantity of Guano exported up to that time, viz; from 
the commencement of the sales in 1840 up to the 31st De- 
cember 1867, amounted to 7.075, 194 tons, and the National 
Treasury received for them the enormous sum of 2 1 8. 693, 625 
dollars. All these millions had disappeared without leaving 
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any vestiges, except that the country was responsible for a 
public debt of 45 millions of dollars besides an indebtedness 
of 15 millions due to the Consignees of the Guano, and se- 
veral millions in obligations still to be liquidated, in fact a to- 
tal sum of 65 millions of dollars. The period which elapsed 
up to the proclaiming of the Dictatorship was undoubtedly 
one of a thorough squandering of the Public money. 

On the overthrow of fhe Dictatorship at the end of 1867, 
the Constitution was re-established and in 1868 a new cons- 
titutional regime under the presidence of Colonel Balta was 
inaugurated. 

The arduous labor of the talented Manuel Pardo in the Fi- 
nance Department turned out to be fruitless, just as all his 
fertile initiatives and efforts to establish the financial organi- 
zation of the country. The triumph of the reactionary party 
destroyed every thing. 

The yearly sales of Guano now amounted to 400,000 tons 
and in consequence the fiscal revenue derived from the Gua- 
no and from the new contributions exceeded 30.000,000 of 
sols, no longer of 48 pence, but of 42 or 44 pence, owing to 
the depreciation in the value of silver which had then com- 
menced. 

Notwithstanding the patriotic intentions of the new Presi- 
dent, a repetition soon took place of the former fatal regime 
of throwing away money and of the financial and administra- 
tive disorder without any one paying attention to the conve- 
nience, or rather the necesity of following the example set by 
don Manuel Pardo, and accustom the country to the pay- 
ment of taxes, so as to be able to face the situation which 
must inevitably arise whenever the providential income from 
the Guano falls off. 

In 1869 a loan was placed in London at 71 percent for 
the construction of the railway from Pisco to lea for ¿ 290,000 
with 5 % per annum interest. 

In this same year the Government, acting under tbe le- 
gislative authorization which it held, proceeded to sell defini- 
tely in block 2.000,000 tons of Guano, granting to the pur- 
chaser the exclusive privilege for the sale of the article. 

This vast negotiation put an end to the separate consign- 
ments, and it was hoped that by means of the contract of 
sale celebrated, it would be possible to satisfy in a permanent 
manner the necessities of the Treasury, as, besides providing 
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for the payment of the foreign debt, the purchaser assumed 
the obligation to hand over to the Government a monthly sum 
of 700,000 sols. It was also believed that while this contract 
was in force it would be possible to put in order the Public 
Treasury and quietly introduce proper method and system 
into the administration of the country. Unfortunately nothing 
of this sort ever came to pass. 

The habits of reckless mismanagement which had been ac- 
quired since the Guano afforded to the Peruvians, without 
labor or tax of any kind, the funds necessary for the coun- 
try's expenditure, now took deeper root than ever. 

The idea of carrying out important material improvements 
had taken posession of Colonel Balta and hurried the country 
along the track of loans, which was the rich lode that the 
speculators who at that time had charge of the administra- 
tion longed to exploit- 
Colonel Balta, prepossessed with the well-intentioned de- 
sire to convert the product of the Guano into railways, so as 
to unite the principal agricultural and mining centres of Pe- 
ru, and thus bring about the progress of the country, and 
development of its resources, while putting an end to the dis- 
sipation of the millions which that article gave to the Public 
Treasury, obtained from Congress the authorization to con- 
tract in Europe two large loans, mortgaging expressly to the 
service of interest and amortization of them the product of 
the sales of Guano, which in this case were to be necessarily 
invested in the construction of ri^ilroads. 

In view of this authorization the loan of 1870 was issued 
for £ 12.000,000 at 6 ^ per annum interest. This loan was 
placed at 82 5^ % and produced for the Government, after 
deducting commissions etc., £ 10.500,000, an amount suffi- 
cient for the construction of the railways from Moliendo to 
Arequipa and from Callao to Oroya. 

As soon as the distribution of the funds arising from this 
loan was concluded, it was decided to issue a second loan in 
1872 for 15 millions sterling, at 5 % per annum interest, with 
the object of constructing various railways, and of devoting 
two millions to irrigation works. The service for interest alone 
on these two loans amounted to £ 1.470,000 annually, 

As is clear the issuing of these loans entirely set aside the 
contract made with Messrs Dreyfus Bros: & C^, at that time 
the only consignees of the Guano, and which contract was to 
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have been the basis of the reorganization of the public finan- 
ces. It became necessary to reduce the monthly payment 
agreed upon in favor of the Government, from 700,000 sols 
to 400,000, and then once more the fatal yearly deficit began 
to appear in the Budgets. 

At first the idea was to raise the loan of 1872 to the sum 
of 36 millions sterling, with the object of consolidating in it 
the balance of the loan of 1865 and the whole of that of 1870 
which gained a yearly interest of 6 %, but it became neces- 
sary to desist from the latter conversion — that of the loan 
of 1870 — and the amount to be issued was definitely fixed 
as ;^ 23.215,000. 

The placing of this loan was simply a disaster; it was ex- 
pected that it could be placed at 77 ^ % and consequently 
it was supposed that nearly 18 millions sterling would be 
obtained; but only ¿ 16. 500, 000 were placed, producing 
£ I o. 620, 000 which makes the average price of issue 64. 36 %. 
Moreover two millions of bonds were appHed to the cancelling 
of sundry contracts of pubhc works; the remainder of the 
bonds viz: £ 4.715,000 were sold at 50 %, so that the total 
amount obtained for the loan of £ 23.215,000, did not reach 
¿ 13.000,000, that is to say five million pounds less than 
was anticipated ! 

Owing to these operations the foreign debt of Peru rose to 
more than ¿ 35.000,000, — the national credit was ruined, 
— the railways were unconcluded, and the whole revenue of 
the Guano absorbed, as the service of the interest and amor- 
tization of the foreign debt required ¿ 2.700,000. 

This was the sad legacy left to Peru by the financial ad- 
ministration of the well-intentioned Colonel Balta, and this 
was the state of the Public Treasury in 1872 at the conclu- 
sion of his legal period, when the former Minister of Finance, 
during the Dictatorship of General Prado, don Manuel Par- 
do, assumed power, having been elected by the vote of the 
people President of the Republic. 

The financial situation of the country could. not be more 
serious. The production of Nitrate, the preparation and ex- 
exportation of which was entirely free, without any burden 
whatever, had progressed in proportion to its use becoming 
extended throughout the whole of Europe as a fertilizer, and 
was a formidable rival to the Guano which was exported for 
account of the State, and as might be expected the sales of 
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that manure, which was the source from which at least three 
quarters of the funds for the national expenditure were deri- 
ved, began to fall off. 

In accordance with the last Budget of the Balta adminis- 
tration for the period of 1873, ^^^ ordinary expenses which 
had been raised altogether, and most unwisely, by law to 
25 9& more, now reached 2 1.875,000 sols, of 40 pence, yearly, 
and the total amount of the home receipts coming in from the 
taxes was 8.677,000 sols, of which sum more than 6 millions 
of sols was brought in by the Custom- Houses. 

Moreover the new president found a heavy debt of about 31 
millions, due by the Custom Houses and Government Cash 
Offices for different credits recognized and with order for pay- 
ment during the period of financial vertigo which seized the 
advisers of the previous administration during the last two 
years. President Pardo also found that there were owing still 
for account of the construction of railroads close upon 9 mil- 
lions sols, and that there was imminent danger of the works 
being suspended. 

The product of the Guano, which up to that time had been 
a sort of talisman which saved Peru in all the financial trou- 
bles, only represented more or less two millions sterling, while 
as we have already stated the service of the loans of 1870 and 
and 1872 alone required about £ 2.700,000. Consequently, 
as far as regards the public expenses, this talismanic resour- 
ce of the Guano was completely exhausted and was not even 
sufficient to cover the service of the debts to which it was 
subject. 

The first thing that President Pardo had in mind was to 
make every effort to balance the estimates, so as to be able 
with some regularity to put them in practice, and secondly 
to find some extraordinary funds so as to avoid the disaster 
of the suspension of the works of the railroads then in cons- 
truction. 

For this purpose his first step was to subordinate the home 
expenses to the amount set down in the Budget of 187 1 which 
reached the sum of 17.129,841 sols. 

By this measure the deficit became reduced in round num- 
bers to the sum of 8. 500, 000 sols, and he obtained from Con- 
gress the authorization to reform the tariff of the import du- 
ties, and to issue treasury, as well as home debt bonds, and 
also to introduce other reforms, among these the establish- 
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ment of the government monopoly of the Nitrate, commen- 
cing with the charge of an export duty of 20 cents per quin- 
tal — more or less 8 pence. 

It is advisable to state for a just appreciation of the most 
troublous period of the public finances in Peru, a few words 
respecting the Nitrate which ought to be an immense foun- 
tain of resources for the country. Of all the Peruvian states- 
men of that period Pardo was the one who saw most clearly 
the future which was reserved for the Nitrate, of which 5 
millions of quintals were annually exported. He thoroughly 
comprehended that by avoiding through some combination 
the ruinous competition between the extractors of Nitrate, 
each one of which endeavored independently to produce and 
export the greatest quantity he could, it would be possible to 
raise the selling price, and thus obtain for the country a large 
fiscal revenue, reducing at the same time the injury which 
the heavy sales of Nitrate, especially at low prices, entailed 
upon the Guano business. Pardo believed that if the two 
great natural sources of nitrogen, known throughout the world, 
were in the hands of Peru, it would be possible to raise the 
selling price of the two fertilizers belonging to Peru, and con- 
sequently increase by several milHons the revenues of theNa- 
tion; and today we see, many years afterwards, when the 
Nitrate has passed into the hands of Chile, that the financial 
plans of don Manuel Pardo were fully justified. The present 
extractors of Nitrate, in order to avoid the ruinous competi- 
tion between themselves have been compelled to appeal to 
the indirect proceeding of limiting the production, establish- 
ing for the benefit of the parties interested, and under the 
auspices of the Chilian government, a system similar to a mo- 
nopoly, denominated the Nitrate Combination. 

It will not be out of place in order to complete the fore- 
going data, to show what is the present state of that industry-, 
which Nature had willed should be Peruvian, and the pro- 
portion in which it contributes to the fiscal revenues of Chile. 

As we well know Nitrate is today the fertilizer of most ge- 
neral consumption and its use increases from year to year. 
In 1905 the production reached 38. 151,578 quintals, and the 
quantity exported was 35.874,148 quintals, which shows an 
increase of 3.261,308 quintals over the export of the previous 
year. The exportation during the present year (1906) is cal- 
culated at 40.000,000 quintals and as the export duty char- 
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ged by Chile is 28 pence per Spanish quintal (46 kilograms), 
it results that the revenue collected by that Republic, from 
the export of Nitrate and of Iodine (obtained in the prepara- 
tion of the Nitrate) amounts to nearly ¿ 5.000,000 yearly. 

In order to form a correct idea of the importance which the 
Nitrate has in the fiscal system of Chile, it is sufficient to 
state that 80 % of the whole fiscal receipts is derived from 
the tax on the export of Nitrate and Iodine, which as above 
stated isa secondary product from the preparation of the first- 
named article. Now in order to show the part which the Ni- 
trate and Iodine take in the international trade of Chile, it is 
in our opinion sufficient to indicate that while the total of 
the Chilian exportation amounted last year to the sum of 
¿ 15.000,000 about £ 11.000,000 of this was derived from 
the Nitrate and Iodine, and the balance of ;¿' 4.000,000 from 
all the other articles, exported viz: mining, agricultural and 
manufactured products. So that more than 73 % of the pre- 
sent total exportation of Chile is due to the Nitrate industry; 
but as none of the other branches of the exportation goes on 
developing and increasing with the same rapidity as that of 
Nitrate this disparity will become larger in each successive 
year. 

The amount collected by Chile during the last 25 years 
only on account of the export duties on Nitrate and Iodine 
amounts to £ 54. 600, 000. The actual yearly sum owing to the 
increased exportation is ¿ 4.600,000, so that within the next 
ten years she will have received at least another ¿ 50.000,000 
from this astounding source of wealth snatched away from 
Peru. 

Returning to our subject we must state that all the efforts 
of President Pardo, were unavailing to prevent the financial 
catastrophe which he saw was approaching; all the energy 
displayed, all the measures imagined by his fertile and po- 
werful talent, were insufficient to avert the dangers peculiar 
to the sad financial situation of Peru : and at last the fatal mo- 
ment arrived when it became impossible to keep up in Euro- 
pe the service of the foreign debt, which simply meant the 
fiscal bankrupty; but the financial misfortunes of Peru did 
not end here. 

President Pardo driven by the insurmountable necessity of 
finding resources for the continuation of the construction of 
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the railroads and to avoid the fatal consequences of the stop- 
page of those public works to which were linked the future 
greatness and development of the country, obtained for this 
object heavy loans from the Banks, which in accorcjance with 
the laws in force at that time were empowered to issue notes 
payable to the bearer and at sight, for three times the amount 
which they held in actual cash, leaving on one side the other 
liabilities which they had as regards the public, such as the 
deposits on time and at sight. The native and and foreign 
commercial body, artificially stimulated by the fictitious pros- 
perity arising from the large loans, had given imprudent ex- 
pansion to their business transactions by an inconsiderate in- 
crease in the merchandise imported, in the absence of the 
drafts corresponding to the value of the Guano, of which they 
had always made use for the payment in foreign countries of 
the cost of the merchandise imported into this country the 
commercial body had recourse to the expedient, which was 
fatally imposed upon them, of exporting the coin which cir- 
culated in the country, until after having exhausted the sup- 
ply, the whole metallic circulation became cde facto substi- 
tuted by the bank-notes. The Government on its part was 
unable to meet its obligations held by the Banks that had 
issued the notes, and the day at last arrived when those es- 
tablishments were compelled to declare that they could no 
longer convert into coin the notes which they had issued. 

Thus it was that theinconvertibility of the bank-note made 
its disastrous appearance with all its dreadful consequences. 
The commercial failures followed one after the other, and 
only a very few of the old foreign houses remained standing. 
The failure and ruin of the commercial body was general. 

The Government thought it convenient, in order to atte- 
nuate the effects of the commercial crisis and avoid the fatal 
consequences which must follow upon the failure of the Banks, 
to grant them by a special decree, issued in 1875, a morato- 
rium which would give them time to get together the cash 
necessary for re-commencing the payment in coin of all their 
obligations. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made by the Banks, and 
the Government ha^^ng been unable to give them any finan- 
cial assistance, the period of the moratorium elapsed without 
their being able to resume payments in cash. In 1877 the 
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new government of General Prado, which, in accordance 
with the law, succeeded to that of don Manuel Pardo, celebra- 
ted a general contract with the said Banks, by virtue of which 
the latter made to the Government a new loan so that it 
might meet undelayable obligations, and the State on its part 
assumed the responsability of the whole emission of the Banks, 
the maximum of which was fixed at i8 millions of sols; at 
the same time the indebtedness of the State in favor of the 
institutions which had issued the notes, and for which the 
Government had to pay interest, was declared to be can- 
celled. 

Thus it was that the banknote became converted into a 
government note and the paper-money put in its appearance. 

But even so still greater misfortunes awaited Peru. In 
1876 terminated the legal period of President Pardo, and as 
before stated General Prado was elected to succeed him ; 
and in 1879 Chile declared war against Peru. 

Once the country was driven into a state of war the issues 
of government notes succeeded one after the other with great 
rapidity. 

The fortune of war was adverse to Peru, which country on 
the termination of the struggle found herself despoiled of all 
her fiscal wealth — the Nitrate and the Guano — without any 
other means of circulation except the paper-money, amoun- 
ting to over one hundred millions of sols, which circulated 
with difficulty at 10 % of its nominal value, a depreciation 
that brought down with it the greater part of the private for- 
tunes.- 

On the celebration of peace with Chile in 1884, after a 
lengthened occupation of the Capital by the enemy's army, 
a provisional Peruvian Government was formed which at once 
directed its attention to the reorganization of the National 
finances. 

Notwithstanding the fact of Chile having seized the main 
sources of Peru's resources — the Nitrate and Guano — the 
whole of the crushing weight of the old foreign debt conti- 
nued to fall upon this country, and the bonds representing 
the loans of 1969, 1870 and 1872 were quoted in the Euro- 
pean Money Markets at ruinous prices, while on every side 
the current talk was the insolvency of Peru. In order to re- 
habilitate the National credit, and thus bring about the con- 
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Revenues 


I90I 


I902 


I903 


1 
I904 1905 


Customs 


858,521-837 

105,367-091 

62,391-887 

4,224-028 
461,560-091 

5,593-018 

37,352-596 
126-O00 


808,198-985 

460,862-929 

63,527-508 

4,663-045 
108,958-186 

5,967-892 

31,001-139 
126-000 


853,192-404 

517,413-821 

81,551-717 

4,989-785 

96,663-784 

8,858-649 

51,539-550 

88-200 


1.011,579-464 

711,067-081 

70,737-574 

4,121-388 

125,383-003 

7,532-789 

60,121-733 

25-200 


1.053,991-5671 


Tases 


1 
837,796-59? 


Salt Monopoly 

Government Moles. . 

Sundry receipts.... 

State Teleg^raphs . . 

Post Office Depart- 
ment 


86,213-294 

5,893-6t>> 

121,787-4SS 

13,785-96u 

58,851-496 


Depot of Explosives 
(San Lrorenzo). .. 

Total £. 




1.535,136-648 


1.483,305-684 


1.614,297-910 


1.990,568-232 2.l78,32O.O0« 



The foregoing table shows that the revenues derived from the 
Custom House and those coming in from the taxes established and 
already implanted in the habits of the people amount respectively 
to £ 1.053,991-567, — and £ 1.243,208-442, thus finally getting 
the result that the receipts from the tributary regime of the coun- 
try are superior to the Custom House revenues, which since the 
loss of the Guano and Nitrate were the only ones that Peru coun- 
ted upon. 

This serves to show that at last Peru has succeeded in obtaining 
what for so many years had been the main desideratum of her 
principal statesmen, viz: the establishment of a proper system of 
Revenue and Expenditure which ensures the tranquil and prospe- 
rous advance of the country's finances. 

The most important share in this great and patriotic labor has 
fallen to the present talented Minister of Finance, Mr. Augustus 
B. Leguia, who has occupied this elevated post, successively, 
during the administration of the much lamented late President 
H. E. don Manuel Candamo, and of the present enlightened 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic, H. E. don José Pardo, who 
giving undoubted proofs of his cleverness and sound judgement 
has firmly sustained the initiatives and plans of his active and 
energetic Minister of Finance. 
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In 1905 Peru was at last able to make use again of her 
credit in foreign markets by placing a loan for £ 600,000 for 
the purpose of obtaining the naval elements indispensable for 
the due protection of her ports on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

This loan at the interest of 6 % yearly was contracted with 
the Lima branch of the ^Deutsche Uberseeische Bank> — 
German Transatlantic Bank — at 90 per cent nett for the 
Government, and in the present year the same Banking Es- 
tablishment, in its own name and in that of other European 
Banking Institutions has offered to our Government to take 
in hand, definitively, the placing of a second loan at 6 %per 
annum interest, for the sum of ¿ 3.000,000 at the rate of 
emission of 92 J^ per cent. 

The celebration of this contract depends therefore entirely 
on the Government, which has already obtained the neces- 
sary authorization from the Legislative Power. 

The proceeds of this loan must be entirely invested in the 
construction of railroads, which undoubtedly will contribute 
to the greater and more rapid pevelopment of the material 
resources of the country. 

As regards the Internal Debt of Peru, its total amount on 
31»* December 1906 was £ 3.326,640. 

This debt is represented by bonds for the sum of £ 2. 660, 645 
issued in accordance with the law of 12^^ July 1889, which 
bear interest at the rate of one per cent per annum, payable 
every three months, and also by stock amounting to ¿ 665, 995, 
issued in accordance with the law of 17^^ December 1898, and 
which do not bear any interest, but have only a special fund 
set apart for their amortization. 

The payment of the interest as well as that of the amorti- 
zation has been effected with the greatest regularity by the 
Bank of Deposits and Consignments, to which the Govern- 
ments has entrusted this service. 

Under the decided protection of the late talented Chief 
Magistrate of Peru, there has taken place a steady, and 
solid development of the financial resources of the country, 
and as these are so vast and varied, their amount and impor- 
tance must go on steadily increasing and the economical po- 
sition of Peru must ere long be among the best, if not the 
first in South America. 
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The course is traced out, — the example has been set, — 
and the people have been able to see and feel the benefits 
arising from it. Ail now wanted is that those individuals to 
whom the people has entrusted and may in the future confi- 
de the interests of the Nation, should follow the example of 
those patriotic Heads of Government and persevere in car- 
rying out the administrative and financial principles already 
implanted and the inmense advantages of which have been 
fully demonstrated during the last ten years. 

There is not the slightest sign, nor is there the least reason 
why the present order of things should not be perpetuated; 
if such is the case, as we may naturally suppose, the magni- 
ficent future of Peru will be secured, and we shall see this 
country once more playing the part and occupying the posi- 
tion which is its due in the concert of the South-American 
Republics, to the honor of all the Republics of this Continent. 



The present system employed in the keeping of the Trea- 
sury accounts is so simple as to allow of the most rapid and 
exact vigilance both in the collection and in the expending of 
the revenues. The ministers of State give their order direct, 
and are the only parties responsable for the expenditure that 
they have ordered in their respective offices; the orders for 
payment issued by them can only be paid in view of a spe- 
cial warrant drawn upon the Minister of Finance and in this 
document must necessarily appear the number of the corres- 
ponding item in the Budget, or else, the supreme decree 
authorizing the payment. 

In order that there may be the greatest regularity in the 
expenditure of each Department, every one of them keeps 
separately its own accounts. 

In Peru the Budget consists of two parts, viz: the ordina- 
ry and extraordinary expenditure; the part, or sheets corres- 
ponding to the ordinary expenditure, are formed by preser- 
ving all the ordinary items of the former Budget, which are 
authorized by laws and further by transferring to them the 
items which for the first time appeared in the extraordinary 
sheets and which owing to their nature possess an ordinary 
character; the part corresponding to the extraordinary ex- 
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penditure, is formed by the portion corresponding to the new 
disbursements proposed by the Executive Power, and the 
whole is submitted to the approbation of Congress, which 
body introduces the alterations which it thinks convenient. 

The execution of the Budget for last year (1905) has been 
performed in a manner without precedent in the history of 
the Public Treasury, as appears from the Table which we 
publish herewith. 

We must add for the better understanding of this Table 
that in accordance with the law regarding the Budgets, the 
outlay or expenditure of a year must be covered by the re- 
ceipts or revenues of that same year, so that for the definite 
liquidation of the execution of each Budget are fixed the first 
nine months of the following year; during which period it is 
taken for granted that every thing which remained pending 
from the previous financial year will have been collected or 
paid. 



Liquidation of the Budget 

Revenues Collected 



REVENUES 


Financial years 

I8t Jan. to3l8tDecr. 

.1905 


Uquidationlst Jan. 

to 30 th Septr. 

1906 


TOTAL 


Sea -coast Custom-hou- 
ses 


¿ 912,111-886 

141,879-681 
837,796-598 

86,213-294 

5,893-606 

121,787-488 

137,785-960 

58,851-496 


£ 25,326-084 


¿ 937,437-970 

141,879-681 

897,334-476 

211,232-839 

5,909-023 

123,902-627 

13,785-960 

59,076-688 

151-200 


Iquitos river Custom- 
house • 


Taxes 


59,537-878 

25,019-545 

15-417 

2.116-139 


Salt MonoDolv 


Government Wharves . . 

Sundry Revenues 

Teleerraohs 


Post Office 


225-192 
151-200 


GxDlosives 


Total 




¿ 2.178,320-009 | /* 112.391-455 


£ 2.290,711-464 
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Expenses Paid 



REVENUES 


Pinancial years 

ist Jan.to31stT>cr. 

1905 


Liquidation 1 st Jan. 

to 30 th Septr. 

1906 


TOTAL 


Congress 


£ 48,269-880 






£ 48.269-880 


Home Ofiice 


393,533-451 


£ 


16,195-260 


409,728-711 


Foreign Office 


74,709-227 




74,653-947 


79,363-874 


Bureau of Justice 


204,208-384 




14,594-462 


218,802-846 ' 


Id. id. Finance 


598,296-482 




36,331-714 


634,628-196 


Id. id. War 


487,555-331 




35,553-333 


523,108-664 


Id. id. Fomento .... 


191,374-638 




31-525-226 


222,899^864 : 


Unforeseen Expenditure 
Total 


91,514-425 






91,514-425 






£ 2.089,462-518 


£ 


138,853-942 


£ 2.228,316-460 







The estimated revenues for 1905 amounted to ;¿' 2. 223, 488- 
142 and the sum collected reached £ 2.290,711-464 leaving 
a superávit, over and above the calculations of the Budget, 
of £ 67.223,322; but as the estimated expenses were put 
down only at ¿ 2.222,542-532, while they amounted in that 
year to £ 2.228,316-460, the liquidation of the Budget for 
1005 left in reality a superávit of ¿ 61.449,394. 

As the result of the well-directed financial labor of the late 
governments we may call attention to the Budgets of the 
Republic corresponding to the years 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906 
and 1907. 

The figures in these budgets in Peruvian pounds and those 
in the following detailed table show the financial prosperity 
of the Republic and the regularity and attention given to the 
different branches of the Public Administration as well as 
their continuous development. 
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In the Budget for 1906 the expenses are put down at 
¿^ 2. 506, 386-083, and the receipts at a like sum, which shows 
that it was expected that the national revenues would give 
this year a larger amount of ¿ 382, 897-941 ; but the amounts 
collected up to the present date reveal that the receipts will 
be even greater. 

The Budget for 1907, formed and carefully revised, calcu- 
lating the receipts on the basis of the amounts collected in 
the previous year has been balanced in the sum o{¿ 2. 679, 266. 

Which likewise shows that the increase in the receipts of 
the fiscal revenues in the said year (1907) is calculated as 
^ 172,880. 

But in order to comprehend altogether the financial re- 
sources of the Republic in the form of its yearly revenue, we 
must add on to the former sum the yearly income at the 
disposal of the Departamental Boards, which amount to 
£> 135*91 1-62 1 as appears in the following table: 

Amazonas ¿ 727-516 

Ancachs > 7, 200-000 

Apurimac » 3,441-664 

Arequipa > 8. 276-840 

Ayacucho » 2, 840-443 

Cajamarca > 2,004-160 

Callao > 4,415-764 

Cuzco > 6,667-857 

Huánuco > 2, 141-700 

Huancavelica » 923-990 

lea > 6,432-000 

Junín > 3,258-608 

Lambayeque > 4, 1 10-792 

Libertad > 9,044-296 

Lima > 47,047-164 

Loreto » 10.776-000 

Moquegua > i, 556-094 

Piura > 4,638-191 

Puno » 6, 970-707 

San Martín > i, 694-000 

Tumbes > 581-145 

Tacna > i, 362-490 

I i35»9ii-62i 
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The Municipal Councils which amount to ;¿' 240,000 (*) 
and the Societies of Public Benevolence that amount to 
¿ 243, 167 as appears in page 118. 

These receipts may be calculated in £ 2.679,266 for the 
year 1907, in the following manner: 

Departamental Boards ¿ i35»9i i 

Municipal > 240,000 

Benevolent Societies > 243, 167 

£> 619,078 

So that on adding this sum to that at which the fiscal re- 
venues for 1907 have been calculated we obtain as a proba- 
ble general total of the revenues of Peru for that year the 
amount of £ 3. 298, 344. 



(♦) Lima ¿ 114.031, CaUao ¿ 28.500, Arequipa £ 17.410, Moliendo ;í 3.372, 
Huanuco ;í 3.500, Chicl ayo ;í 4.670, etc., etc. 



The native Press 



During the last few years there has been an evident deve- 
lopment of the press in Peru. It is true that the general cha- 
racter of its publications is political; and this, in. a country 
which has been so frequently the victim of domestic strife, 
has in a great measure contributed to the instability of exis- 
tence among the different organs of publicity. These sprung 
up naturally under the auspices of the triumph of a political 
cause, and later on disappeared, as soon as the preponderan- 
ce of the ruling party had ceased, or when the state of things 
which gave them life had disappeared. 

But as during the last few years the country has enjoyed 
peace, and the political passions have calmed down under 
the sway of law and justice, our newspapers have now begun 
to devote more attention to economical questions, and to all 
matters which directly or indirectly are connected with the 
material progress of the country. 

Now a days poHtics no longer absorb all the interest of our 
papers and a considerable portion of their columns is devoted 
to the discussion of scientific and social matters, which direct- 
ly affect the future of the Republic; and we may add that 
not only has the news service of our papers improved consi- 
derably during this period of political tranquility and finan- 
cial progress but at the same time important material im- 
provements have been introduced into their printing depart- 
ments. The printing offices of «El Comercio> and of «La 
Prensa> have now rotary presses, linotypes, apparatus for 
stereotyping and various other modern inventions. 
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Generally speaking, today the native press performs a most 
beneficial part in the advance of the Nation and constitutes 
an important element of progress. 

The number of papers in the whole of the Republic, be- 
tween daily, weekly and semiweekly, is about 200. In Lima, 
the capital, the following daily papers are published: «El Co- 
mercio» — «La Opinion Nacional» — «La Prensa» — El 
Diario Judicial» — «El Bien Social» — «El Liberal» — «La 
Voce d' Italia» and «El Peruano» which is the oficial paper 
in which are published the resolutions and decrees of the Go- 
vernment. 

«El Comercio» is the oldest member of the native press, 
having existed for nearly three quarters of a century, as its 
foundation dates from the year 1839. The constant labor of 
this paper during this lengthened period, which is almost that 
of the independence of Peru, has been the defence of the pu- 
blic liberties, while invariably advocating the real interest and 
benefit of the country, thus obtaining for its articles a well- 
deserved influence in the mind of the public. This paper con- 
tains the most news, has the best service and the largest cir- 
culation in the Republic ; it publishes daily two editions — 
morning and evening — has a splendid telegraph service 
which enables it to keep its readers and suscribers fully post- 
ed as to the latest events throughout the whole world, within 
a few moments after their taking place. This paper possess- 
es among its honorable traditions its campaigns in favor of 
humanity for the abolition of the negro slavery which was at 
last realized in 1855, and for the liberty of the Indians, which 
was proclaimed a few years afterwards. The history of «El Co- 
mercio» in reality embraces the history of Peru since its inde- 
pendence. It has been in Peru the school of newspaperdom ; 
from its office have emerged the principal newaspaper-men 
and many of our statesmen who have taken an important 
part, with well-deserved credit, in the government and in the 
parliament. In fact «El Comercio» has for some time formed 
a sort of directive centre in Perú; the men of most note and 
of different opinions have been in the habit of meeting in the 
Editorial department and there discussing public matters, 
thereby giving weight to the editorial appreciations of that 
paper, and at the same time lending to them a certain spirit 
of tolerance as regards everyone's opinions; this peculiarity 
has gained for «El Comercio» the confidence of the public, 
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has given impulse to the concern, and has given it the in- 
fluence it at present has over the popular opinion, and in so- 
cial matters, so much so that its verdict has become a neces- 
sity. For a long time «El Comercio» was nothing more or 
less than a national institution ; it was a Colossus which all 
alone confronted the public authorities, compelling the Go- 
vernment to stop committing abuses, depriving it of the sup- 
port of public opinion, and by this means succeeding in de- 
throning more than one tyrannical administration. 

The proprietor and general editor of this important daily 
paper is the well-known and highly esteemed journalist Mr. 
José Antonio Miró Quesada. 

The daily paper next in importance is «La Prensa> which 
likewise publishes morning and evening editions; but has only 
been established for about three years. 

«La Opinion Nacional» is after «El Comercio» the oldest 
paper in Peru. 

Next in order, as regards age, comes, «El Bien Social» a 
daily paper which upholds the interests oí the clergy. 

As a political daily paper we have «El Liberal» which is 
the organ of the party of that name. 

The «Diario Judicial», founded in 1890, and edited by Dr. 
Paulino Fuentes Castro, as its name indicates, is devoted to 
the publication of the doings of the Courts of Justice, and to 
the tranquil study of the difficult judicial questions and those 
connected with legislation, jurisprudence and legal medicine, 
commenting frequently with good sound sense, and always 
with impartial and calm judgement, the resolutions and de- 
cisions of the Judicial Power. 

«La Voce a Italia», published in Italian, is the organ of the 
important Italian Colony. 

The number of the weekly papers in Lima is considerable. 
Among these we may mention two illustrated papers which 
have succeeded in gaining public favor; — these are — «Pris- 
ma» and «Actualidades». — There are also two other week- 
ly papers devoted to caricatures. 

The different official scientific or industrial institutions es- 
tablished in Lima have all of them their special organs of pu- 
blication, viz: — «La Revista Pan-Americana» — «El Bole- 
tin y Registro Oficial de Fomento» — the «Boletín de la So- 
ciedad Geográfica de Lima» — of the «Instituto Histórico 
del Peru» — of the «Sociedad Nacional de Minería — of the 
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«Sociedad de Agricultura» — of the «Sociedad de la Indus- 
tria» — of the «Academia Nacional de Medicina» — «La 
Crónica Médica» — «El Monitor Médico» — «La Gaceta 
Científica» — «El Boletín Escolar» — «La Gaceta Comer- 
cial» — «Boletín de Minas» — «La Revista de Ciencias» — 
«Boletín del Cuerpo Técnico de Tasaciones» and many other 
interesing pamphlets published from time to time by the Bu- 
reaus of Fomento and of Justice. 

In the neighboring port of Callao, which, as already sta- 
ted, is the principal one of the Republic, there is published a 
daily paper called «El Callao». 

Among the provincial papers there are several which have 
earned for themselves a certain position and which have exis- 
ted for a good number of years, as, for instance, «La Bolsa» 
and «El Deber» published in Arequipa, the second city of im- 
portance in Peru; «El Puerto» published in Moliendo; «La 
Razón» and «La Industria» in Trujillo; «El Comercio» and 
«El Sol» in Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Empire of the 
Incas. In fact there is not a single capital of Department 
which has not one or two newspapers besides the Official Re- 
gister in which are pubHshed the decrees and other disposi- 
tions of the local authority. 

Finally, in the far distant river port of Iquitos, which is 
today the Peruvian metropolis of the vast regions of the East, 
two newspapers are published, viz: — «La Voz de Loreto» 
and «El Iquitos» — which are well filled with interesting news 
and other items. 

If the development of the native press advances on a par 
with that of the economical interest of a country and in pro- 
portion to the increase of the welfare of the Nation ; the press 
in Perú has before it a brilliant future and is destined to ac- 
quire importance and influence on the South-American Con- 
tinent. 



Conclusion 



The description that we have given of the progress of Pe- 
ru during the last ten years, reveals clearly the influence which 
an orderly, just and honorable administration exercises in a 
new country. 

During this short period of time, besides the notable finan- 
cial progress attained, and which today is evident in the three- 
fold increase of the public revenues, many solid and moral 
improvements are to be seen. 

No better proof can be given of the truth of this statement 
than the establishment of gratuitous and obligatory educa- 
tion on solid bases; the guarantee of our currency ; the stimu- 
lus given to the spirit of enterprise, by means of the associa- 
tion of capital for the fostering of industries; the revival of 
the credit of the State; the radication of the love of order and 
labor; the extinction of the old revolutionary spirit and of 
the military chieftainships and their inevitable consequences, 
which for many years gave rise to the great misfortunes of 
the Nation, and lastly which is most important, the respect 
for the laws and institutions of the mother country which is 
every day becoming more deeply rooted in the minds of all 
Peruvians. 

Peru has decided to maintain these precious conquests 
which are due to the peace in which we now live and to the 
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liberty which we enjoy. In this manner the country can con- 
tinue to devote its energies to the exploitation of the immence 
riches with which it has been blessed by Providence, and 
we may feel sure that while the Nation continues to follow i 

the course which it has pursued during the last ten years it 
will undoub tedly become a prosperous, rich and happy 
Republic, 



._^^^^^^^.. 
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